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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education,  as  a  part  of  the  duty  assigned  them, 
respectfully  present  this  Twenty-Seventh  Annual  Keport  of  the 
condition  of  the  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

While  every  year  seems  to  confirm  the  conviction,  that  a  well- 
regulated  school  system  is  an  essential  element  of  a  people's 
prosperity,  as  well  as  of  a  free  government,  it  suggests  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to'  the  success  of  the 
system  here,  grows  out  of  the  very  fact  that  this  conviction  is  so 
general.  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  is,  that  what  is  so 
obviously  important  will,  of  course,  be  somehow  sustained  ;  and 
men  forget  that  such  a  system  can  only  be  carried  forward  by 
constant  watchfulness,  and  incessant  care  and  effort.  The  homely 
adage,  that,  "  what  is  everybody's  business,  is  nobody's,"  has 
been  illustrated  in  many  forms  in  its  application  to  the  Common 
Schools  of  Massachusetts.  They  concern  every  citizen,  whatever 
be  his  calling  or  condition,  and  yet  the  number  is  exceedingly 
small,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  people,  who  have  time, 
inclination  or  opportunity  to  give  to  these  Schools  the  personal 
attention  which  is  requisite  to  be  supplied  from  some  quarter,  in 
order  to  their  efficiency  and  success. 

The  danger  grows  out  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  public  atten- 
tion alive  to  the  interests  of  education.  And  towns  and  neigh- 
borhoods are  content  to  leave  their  schools  as  near  practically 
lifeless  as  can  be  done  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  a  cautious 
regard  to  present  economy.  That  such  is  the  tendency  of  the 
institution  when  left  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  was  illustrated  by 
the  condition  of  the  schools  and  school-houses  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  when  the  reform  in  the  system  began,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  And  even  now,  the  people  of  the  several 
towns  are  too  willing  to  suffer  the  expediency  of  the  present 
moment,  to  break  in  upon  that  consistent  and  continuous 
course  of  education  which  their  schools  are  capable  of  affording, 
but  which  cannot  be  suspended  even  for  a  brief  time  without 
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a  positive  injury  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  town.  In 
attempting  to  economize  by  curtailing  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
their  schools,  they  cheat  themselves  by  cheating  their  children, 
and  reap,  as  the  only  fruits  of  such  misjudged  parsimony,  the 
diminished  wealth  and  weakened  power  and  influence  which 
ignorance  entails  upon  a  community.  The  cutting  short  of 
their  schools  for  a  month  or  two  in  a  year  by  a  town,  may  not 
tell  at  once  upon  the  condition  of  that  town.  But  let  the  experi- 
ment be  continued,  let  its  schools  be  suspended  for  a  single 
year,  and  it  will  begin  to  be  seriously  felt.  And  if  this  were  con- 
tinued for  the  term  only  of  five  or  six  years,  every  one  would  see 
that  a  whole  generation,  (so  rapidly  does  it  pass,)  would,  practi- 
cally, be  left  to  grqw  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  Nor  would  it  be 
difficult  to  follow,  in  imagination,  the  consequences  of  such  a 
state  of  tilings  upon  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  such  a 
community.  The  saving  of  money  which  it  would  have  cost 
to  maintain  their  schools,  would  entail  upon  them  the  seeds  of 
poverty  in  the  place  of  the  thrift  of  a  wise  economy. 

The  Board  have  been  led  to  this  course  of  remarks  by  objec- 
tions which  have  been  sometimes  made  to  the  wisdom  of  those 
measures  adopted  by  the  legislature  from  time  to  time,  in  aid  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  Common  Schools.  With  all  the 
agencies  which  have  been  thus  created,  the  effort  to  keep  up  the 
public  interest  to  its  proper  tone,  is  often  inadequate  and  ineffec- 
tual, and  to  remove  these  agencies  would  be  to  suffer  the  whole 
system  to  relapse  into  a  state  of  little  better  than  suspended  ani- 
mation. The  work  demands  the  unremitted  attention  of  the 
Secretary  and  Agent  of  this  Board.  It  calls  for  all  that  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  can  reasonably  do  in  supplying  the  need  of  capable 
and  educated  teachers.  It  looks  to  the  School  Committees  to 
keep  alive  a  healthy  interest  of  the  people  of  the  several  towns, 
and  gives  ample  field  for  whatever  of  influence  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation can  exert  by  their  counsels  and  their  co-operation. 

All  these  have  been,  as  the  Board  have  reason  to  believe,  faith- 
fully engaged  in  their  several  spheres  of  duty,  during  the  last 
year,  and  yet  there  has  been  a  falling  off  from  the  previous  year 
in  the  sums  raised  for  educational  purposes,  and,  to  an  inconsid- 
erable extent,  in  the  average  attendance  upon  the  schools  and  in 
the  length  of  time  for  which  they  have  been  taught.  This,  how- 
ever'., is  believed  to  result  from  temporary  causes  alone,  and  will, 
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it  is  hoped,  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  measure  of  advance,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  progress  which  has  marked  the  history 
of  our  schools,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Within  that 
time,  the  average  length  of  time  for  which  they  were  taught  by 
the  year,  computed  upon  the  schools  of  the  whole  State,  has  been 
increased  from  six  months  and  twenty-five  days  in  1838,  to  eight 
months  in  1863,  while  the  number  of  pupils  who  now  attend  them, 
compared  with  the  same  year,  shows  an  equally  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  growing  interest  of  the  people  in  the  means  which  have 
been  provided  for  the  education  of  all  classes  in  the  community. 

The  difference  between  the  sums  raised  the  last,  and  the  preced- 
ing year,  for  wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,  was 
$66,485.93.  But  it  is  still  an  interesting  fact  that  the  moneys 
raised  for  these  purposes,  the  last  year,  amounted  to  $1,434,- 
015.20,  which,  added  to  the  sum  of  $49,044.05,  distributed  to  the 
towns  out  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund,  and  to  other  items 
which  appear  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary,  make  the  noble 
exhibit  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  expended  in 
support  of  our  Public  Schools,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  the  erec- 
tion of  school-houses  and  the  cost  of  school  books. 

There  were,  moreover,  as  a  part  of  the  system,  4,626  Public 
Schools  in  operation  during  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  year, 
employing  7,332  different  teachers  in  all,  exclusive  of  fifty-six 
incorporated  Academies,  and  the  four  Normal  Schools  which  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

The  Board  have  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  present  so 
favorable  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  these  schools,  in  view  of 
the  disturbing  causes  which  have  been  agitating  the  public  mind. 
But  it  has  only  been  attained  by  the  consistent  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the  agencies 
connected  with  this  Board,  and  the  general  capacity  and  fidelity 
which  have  characterized  these  teachers,  as  a  class. 

Among  these  agencies,  renewed  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Normal  Schools.  Their  salutary  influence  in  supplying  com- 
petent and  educated  teachers,  as  well  as  in  giving  a  proper  tone  to 
public  sentiment,  has  not  been  overestimated.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that,  as  an  element  of  success  in  the  scheme  of  free 
schools,  their  maintenance  is  all  but  indispensable.  This  is  seen 
and  felt  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  in  none  perhaps  more 
signally  than  in  elevating  the  calling  and  business  of  a  teacher  to 
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a  place  among  the  honored  and  liberal  professions,  in  giving  a 
proper  dignity  and  importance  to  the  employment,  and  thereby 
commanding  the  services  of  an  order  of  talent  better  fitted  for  the 
difficult  and  responsible  duties  of  the  office. 

The  present  condition  and  character,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  of  each  of  these  Normal  Schools,  will  appear  by  the 
several  Reports  of  the  Visitors  which  accompany  this  communica- 
tion. They  indicate  highly  satisfactory  evidence  of  faithfulness 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  their  several  superintendents  and 
teachers,  and  offer  strong  encouragement  to  give,  if  possible, 
further  aid  and  facilities  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

The  attention  of  the  Board,  to  this  end,  has  been  called  by  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary,  to  what  he  believes,  is  a  defect  in  the 
Normal  System,  in  the  matter  of  time  required  to  be  spent  by 
the  pupils,  before  receiving  the  customary  diplomas  of  their 
qualifications  to  teach.  As  the  rule  has  stood,  this  term  is 
eighteen  months.  The  Board  concur  with  the  Secretary  in  the 
opinion  that  it  should  be  two  years,  and,  in  accordance  there- 
with, such,  hereafter,  will  be  the  requisite  preparatory  period  of 
study  in  these  schools  for  all  who  shall  become  members  thereof 
subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  this  order. 

The  reasons  for  this  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  who  recalls  the 
necessarily  moderate  amount  of  acquirements  of  the  pupils,  upon 
their  admission  into  one  of  these  schools.  Much  of  the  time 
allotted  is,  accordingly,  required  to  be  spent  upon  the  mere  ele- 
mentary, and  often  the  rudimentary,  branches  of  instruction,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  to  instruct  others.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  difficult  it  is  to  acquire  the  science  of  teaching,  and  the 
art  of  applying  it  with  success,  it  needs  no  labored  arguments 
to  satisfy  any  one,  that  something  more  than  three  terms  of  six 
months  each,  is  ordinarily  required  to  fit  a  young  man  or  woman 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  to  take  the  management  of  a  Public 
School,  and  direct  the  education  of  the  children  who  are  to  be 
committed  to  their  charge. 

The  Board,  in  referring  to  the  agencies  by  which  an  influence 
has  been  exerted,  upon  the  public  mind,  would  again  refer  to  the 
valuable  services  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Agent  of  the  Board. 
If  any  testimony,  beyond  this  expression  in  their  favor,  were 
wanting,  it  may  be  found  in  the  full  and  able  Reports  of  these 
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officers  which  are  herewith  published.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how 
these  agencies  could  be  dispensed  with,  without  danger  of  our 
schools  falling  back  again,  in  time,  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
Board  of  Education  found  them,  at  its  organization  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

The  Secretary  in  his  Report,  has,  a  second  time  called  the 
attention  of  the  Board  to  certain  defects  in  the  present  law,  upon 
the  subject  of  State  scholarships,  which  they  deem  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

If  properly  regulated  and  applied,  the  plan  of  such  scholarships 
forms  a  most  valuable  feature  in  our  school  system.  But  if,  from 
any  cause,  incompetent  or  improper  persons  are  selected  as  bene- 
ficiaries to  receive  this  bounty  of  the  State,  it  brings  the  whole 
measure  into  disfavor,  and  will,  in  the  end,  be  likely  to  defeat  it 
altogether.  The  chief  difficulty  which  the  Board  have  had  to 
encounter  in  carrying  out  the  plan,  has  been  in  applying  a 
suitable  test  of  fitness  to  the  candidates  for  these  scholarships. 

No  one  can  know  how  competent  a  young  man,  of  respectable 
character  and  fair  scholarship  when  entering  college,  may  prove 
himself,  upon  being  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  college  life  and 
training.  And  it  has  been  thought  better  to  let  the  beneficiaries 
be  selected  from  the  college  classes,  after  at  least  one  year's  test 
of  their  capacity,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  now 
designated.  Besides  this,  in  order  that  those  who  receive  this 
aid  should  be  the  better  qualified  as  teachers,  it  is  recommended 
that  they  be  required  to  spend  at  least  one  term,  in  some  Normal 
School,  after  having  graduated  at  some  college,  before  entering 
upon  the  service  of  teaching.  The  reasons  for  these  changes  are 
more  fully  and  forcibly  set  forth  by  the  Secretary  in  his  well- 
considered  Report  upon  the  subject. 

The  legislature,  at  their  last  winter's  session,  referred  to  this 
Board  the  subject  of  introducing  military  drill  and  instruction 
into  the  Common  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  subject 
was  committed  by  the  Board  to  the  consideration  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  Mr.  Washburn,  and  the  Secretary,  who  have 
presented  a  Report*  which  is  herewith  printed  for  the  information 
of  the  legislature.  While  the  Board  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  the  views  of  their  committee  beyond 
what  they  have  embodied    in  the  recommendation  appended  to 

*  Included  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary. 
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their  Report,  they  unanimously  agree  in  submitting  that  recom- 
mendation to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

The  Board  commend,  as  of  great  interest,  the  valuable  statist- 
ical tables  appended  to  the  Secretary's  Report,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Assistant-Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson.  These 
and  similar  tables  have  been  prepared  with  great  labor  for  several 
years  in  succession,  and  furnish  a  mass  of  information  upon  the 
subject  of  our  School  System,  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
So  long  as  the  Commonwealth  can  command  the  time  and  services 
of  officers  in  the  department  of  education,  as  faithful  and  compe- 
tent as  the  present  incumbents  have  shown  themselves  to  be, 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  most  priceless  of  all  her  treasures — 
her  children  and  their  immortal  interests — will  be  neglected  or 
forgotten.  It  is  from  these  treasures  that  the  future  demands  upon 
her  physical  and  moral  power  are  to  be  supplied,  and  the  elevated 
rank  which  she  now  holds  among  her  sister  States,  preserved. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  she  has,  hitherto,  met  these  demands, 
there  is  little  occasion  to  speak  at  this  time.  The  world  knows  it, 
though  a  jealous  and  a  factious  spirit  in  some  quarters  has,  at 
times,  been  disposed  to  carp  at  whatever  of  merit  others  have 
been  willing  to  accord  to  her. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  condition  of  our  country,  and  the 
heavy  call  that  has  been  made  upon  the  vital  force  and  energy  of 
the  nation  to  maintain  its  integrity,  it  cannot  be  deemed  far- 
fetched to  recall  the  connection  there  is  between  *the  physical 
power  of  a  people  and  the  condition  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
culture. 

The  promptness  and  consistency  with  which  Massachusetts,  in 
common  with  the  loyal  States,  has  borne  her  part  in  this  great 
struggle,  may  be  traced,  in  no  small  degree,  to  that  general  intel- 
ligence and  educational  training,  by  which  men  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  whatever  place  or  situation  they  are  called  to  fill. 
We  see,  in  this,  how  it  is  that  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  scholar,  have  been  so  suddenly  transformed 
into  the  trained  and  effective  soldier,  as  if  arms,  instead  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  had  been  the  aim  and  purpose  of  their  education. 
While  in  theory  the  government  rests  for  its  administration  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  has  found  its  maintenance  and 
defence  quite  as  intimately  identified  with  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  school  which  the  masses  share,  in  the  education 
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to  which  they  are  subjected.  Our  schools  are  not  only  the  school 
of  the  man  of  business,  of  the  statesman  and  the  man  of  letters, 
but  the  school  of  the  soldier  also.  Though  they  may  not  teach 
him  the  manual  of  arms,  or  the  drill  and  movements  of  the  com- 
pany or  battalion,  they  educate  his  brain,  and  if  they  are  what 
they  ought  to  be,  they  inspire  his  heart,  and  quicken  within  him  a 
manly  love  of  country  and  a  sensitiveness  to  her  honor  that  tell 
upon  the  character  of  the  soldier  alike  in  the  camp  and  on  the 
battle-field.  What  education  may  do  in  theory,  Massachusetts 
has  illustrated  in  her  history  in  a  thousand  different  forms.  And 
the  simple  fact  that  from  one  of  her  regiments  now  in  the  field, 
and  which  has  seen  its  full  share  of  hard  and  bloody  service, 
there  have  been  detailed,  and  are  now  employed,  over  thirty 
privates  from  its  ranks  to  perform  clerical  duty  in  the  public 
offices  at  Washington,  is  perhaps  the  readiest  comment  that  need 
be  made  upon  that  system  of  Common  Schools  that  has  had  so 
much  to  do  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  generation  now  upon 
the  stage  of  action. 

The  Board,  in  conclusion,  cannot  but  congratulate  their  fellow- 
citizens  that  the  war  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  the  cause  of  human  rights,  into  which  the  loyal  States  have 
been  plunged  by  a  groundless  and  causeless  rebellion,  has  been 
felt  so  slightly  in  deranging  the  simple  and  compact  system  of 
our  Common  Schools.  Nor  does  it  need  a  labored  argument  to 
show  that  every  dollar  which  is  curtailed  from  the  supplies  which 
are  needed  to  keep  these  in  vigorous  action,  is  weakening  that 
reserved  power  upon  which  the  country  is  to  rely  in  achieving 
success,  whether  it  be  in  the  strife  of  arms,  or  the  more  lasting 
victories  which  peace  alone  can  win. 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW. 
JOEL  HAYDEN. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
WILLIAM  A.  STEARNS. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK.. 
DAVID  H.  MASON. 
JAMES   FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
JOHN  P.  MARSHALL. 
ABNER  J.  PHIPPS. 
WILLIAM  RICE. 
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Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School. 

This  School  has  enjoyed  another  year  of  general  prosperity. 
The  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  connected  with  it  during 
the  year,  is  ........         115 

no 

30 
38 
36 
6 
201 
31 
65 


The  number  present  at  any  single  term, 
Senior  class,  ...... 

Second  class,  ..... 

Junior  class,  ...... 

Advanced  class,      ..... 

The  average  age  of  all  the  pupils  is 

The  number  of  graduates  during  the  year, 

The  number  admitted  during  the  year,    . 


Seven  different  States  have  been  represented  in  the  school. 

Massachusetts  has  furnished  96  pupils,  from  49  towns  and  11 
counties.  Suffolk  County,  2;  Esses,  1;  Hampshire,  1;  Hamp- 
den, 2 ;  Franklin,  2 ;  Berkshire,  4  ;  Norfolk,  9 ;  Plymouth,  2 ; 
Barnstable,  1 ;  Worcester,  23  ;  Middlesex,  49. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  sent  2  ;  New  Hampshire,  11 ;  Vermont, 
1 ;  Connecticut,  1  ;  Pennsylvania,  1 ;  New  York,  1  ;  Burmah,  2. 

The  number  of  professions  represented  is  30 :  Shoe  dealer,  1 ; 
baker,  1 ;  printer,  1 ;  registrar,  1 ;  provision  dealer,  1  ;  overseer, 
1 ;  salesman,  1 ;  agents,  3 ;  sea  captain,  1  ;  rigger,  1 ;  wheel- 
wright, 1 ;  minister,  1 ;"  broker,  1 ;  druggist,  1 ;  editor,  1 ;  express- 
men, 2  ;  teachers,  2  ;  missionaries,  2  ;  masons,  2  ;  lawyers,  3  ; 
painters,  3 ;  physicians,  3 ;  smiths,  3 ;  manufacturers,  17  ;  mechan- 
ics, 3  ;  carpenters,  6  ;  merchants,  16  ;  farmers,  46. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  are — 

Geo.  N.  Bigelow,  Principal;  Nancy  J.  Bigelow,  Annie  E. 
Johnson,  Frances  A.  Rich,  and  Ellen  Hyde,  Assistants. 

During  a  temporary  illness  of  Miss  Hyde,  Miss  French,  of  the 
last  graduating  class,  has  supplied  her  place. 

The  Visitors  are  satisfied  that  the  teachers  have  all  performed 
their  duties  with  fidelity,  ability,  and  success,  and  they  have  been 
rewarded  with  a  constant  improvement  in  all  the  departments  of 
study,  and  a  large  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  school. 

Mr.  Brown  has  continued  his  valuable  instructions  in  music, 
through  another  year.     Rev.  B.  G-.  Northrop,  Professor  Sanborn 
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Tenney,  James  C.  Sharp,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Wm.  Russell,  have 
each  given  a  valuable  course  of  lectures. 

The  liberal  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  repairs 
upon  the  school  building,  has  been  carefully  expended  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  A.  R.  Esty,  Esq.,  architect,  of  Framing- 
ham,  whose  valuable  services  were  rendered  gratuitously.  The 
building  has  been  thoroughly  painted  and  sanded  on  the  outside, 
the  walls  on  the  inside  repaired  and  colored,  and  some  parts  var- 
nished. Bells  have  been  hung  in  the  school-rooms.  Two  large 
and  excellent  furnaces  have  been  placed  in  the  building,  and  the 
whole  house  put  in  good  repair.  We  believe  everything  has  been 
done  which  we  can  do  to  make  the  school-rooms  comfortable  and 
pleasant. 

It  requires  a  large  supply  of  coal,  and  the  faithful  services  of  a 
porter,  to  keep  the  building  comfortable  for  teachers  and  pupils, 
in  cold  weather,  which  adds  largely  to  the  yearly  expenses  of  this 
school. 

Heretofore,  the  limited  number  of  pupils  required  but  four 
teachers.  The  recent  prosperity  of  the  school  has  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  employ  permanently  an  additional  teacher, 
which  with  the  high  price  of  fuel,  has  raised  our  necessary 
expenses  during  the  past  year,  above  the  appropriation  made 
to  us  by  the  Board.    . 

The  Visitors  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  diminish  the  advantages 
which  have  made  the  school  so  prosperous.  We  have  regarded 
no  demands  but  such  as  the  success  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction  has  created.  We  all  rejoice  when  such  wants  come, 
and  we  cheerfully  supply  them.  We  do  not  regret  to  see  the 
rapid  increase  of  female  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
State.  While  patriotic  duty  has  called  many  of  our  noblest  young 
men  from  the  school-room  to  the  army,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
young  women  have  carried  less  patriotism  or  poorer  instruction 
into  the  places  they  supply. 

We  hope  that  the  range  of  instruction  in  our  Public  Schools 
will  be  confined  more  particularly  to  the  elementary  branches, 
such  as  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  that  no 
pupil  will  be  permitted  to  leave  the  grammar  school,  till  he  has 
mastered  these;  then  he  is  prepared  by  careful  and  persevering 
study  to  advance,  even  without  a  teacher,  to  the  higher  branches 
of  learning. 
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And  we  believe  it  is  far  better  to  seek  for  improved  methods  of 
teaching  elementary  studies  to  the  youth  of  our  Public  Schools, 
than  to  labor  to  introduce  and  make  easy  the  higher  branches,  for 
which  they  are  generally  unprepared.  We  are  to  educate  the 
masses.  Extreme  wealth,  as  well  as  extreme  poverty,  are  unfavor- 
able, in  our  country,  to  the  healthy  development  of  mind  and 
morals.  We  shall  always  mainly  rely  upon  the  youth  of  the 
middle  classes  for  genius,  strength,  and  enterprise. 

With  a  common  school  education,  they  may  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover planets,  but  what  is  better,  they  can  and  will  excel  in  prac- 
tical inventions,* and  do  the  work  of  the  age,  and  many  will 
finally  become  princely  merchants,  manufacturers  or  farmers,  or 
very  useful  and  very  respectable  jurists  and  statesmen.  A  young 
man  who  starts  in  life  with  all  the  knowledge  which  can  be 
acquired  in  a  good  grammar  school  in  Massachusetts,  need  not  stop 
till  he  has  reached  the  choicest  positions,  and  the  highest  honors. 

We  are  all  reminded  how  much  the  necessary  expenses  of  living 
have  increased  in  these  times.  The  salaries  of  our  teachers 
remain  the  same.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  retain  them 
long  unless  they  receive  such  a  compensation  as  will  yield  them  a 
comfortable  support.  And  we  are  unable  to  fully  comprehend 
the  justice  of  paying  a  female  only  one-half  the  salary  of  a  male 
teacher,  for  doing  the  same  work  equally  well,  with  the  costs  of 
living  about  equal  to  both.  We  do  not  advocate  a  system  of  high 
salaries  ;  but  the  public  interest  seems  to  require  that  every 
teacher  shall  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  the  services  rendered, 
and  so  graded  that  we  may  secure  and  retain  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  the  best  talents  for  these  responsible  places. 

D.  H.  MASON, 
EMORY  WASHBURN, 

Visitors. 


Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield. 

The  Visitors  are  happy  to  report  that  the  Westfield  Normal 
School  has  enjoyed  another  year  of  prosperity. 

The  number  of  students  is  as  large  as  the  capacity  of  the 
building  will  allow,  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by 
them  in  their  two  years'  course  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
expected. 
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The  faculty  of  the  school  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  their 
skill  and  faithfulness,  in  the  number  of  well-trained  teachers  they 
send  into  the  field  each  year. 

The  demand  for  teachers  from  this  school  is  increasing,  and  is 
now  much  greater  than  the  supply.  These  teachers  commend 
themselves  by  their  modes  of  teaching  and  school  government ; 
by  their  thoroughness  in  applying  these  modes,  and  by  their 
earnest  devotion  to  their  work. 

In  this  way  the  school  is  doing  much  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  common  school  instruction  of  the  State. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number  admitted  Summer  Term,  ..... 

3 

26 

29 

Winter  Term,    . 

,         . 

11 

28 

39 

during  the  year, 

. 

14 

54 

68 

Average  age  of  those  admitted, 

. 

19 

18 

— 

Number  in  attendance  Summer  Term, 

. 

14 

101 

115 

Winter  Term, 

. 

25 

133 

158 

of  Graduates  Winter  Term, 

. 

1 

7 

8 

Summer  Term, 

• 

2 

15 

17 

Of  those  in  attendance  during  the  year 
Hampden  County  furnished, 
Berkshire,    . 
Hampshire, . 
Worcester,  . 
Franklin, 
Essex, . 
Norfolk, 
Suffolk, 
Middlesex,  . 
Plymouth,    . 
Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire, 
Maine, 
New  York,  . 
Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  . 
District  of  Columbia, 

Total, 


56 

25 

23 

17 

15 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

158 
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The  following  towns  are  represented,  viz.  :  Westfield,  Chicopee, 
Greenfield,  Dorchester,  Great  Barrington,  Winchendon,  Lanes- 
boro',  Huntington,  Berlin,  Holyoke,  Sheffield,  Stockbridge,  Lee, 
Williamsburg,  South  Deerfield,  Shelburne  Falls,  Worthington, 
Clinton,  Rowe,  Williamstown,  South  Hadley,  Northampton,  Shel- 
burne, Granby,  Colerain,  Boston,  Pittsfield,  South  Adams,  Spring- 
field, Barre,  Great  Barrington,  East  Granville,  Marshfield,  Dana, 
Athol,  Longmeadow,  Hadley,  Northfield,  Monterey,  Tolland, 
Rockport,  Holden,  Brimfield,  Goshen,  Chester,  West  Springfield, 
Egremont,  Amherst,  Montague,  Worcester,  Chesterfield,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  Deerfield,  Westminster,  Leominster,  Stockbridge, 
Leicester,  Cummington,  Northbridge,  Richmond,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Sturbridge. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  remains  the  same  as  last  year,  viz., 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  A.  M.,  Principal,  J.  C.  Greenough,  A.  B.,  J.  G. 
Scott,  Miss  E.  Parsons,  and  Miss  M.  Mitchell. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  has  been  given  daily  by  Mr.  Scott, 
and  gymnastic  exercises  have  been  daily  practiced  under  his 
direction. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction  a  valuable  series 
of  lectures  on  natural  history  has  been  given  by  Professor  Tenney. 
A  course  of  very  profitable  lessons  in  reading  by  Professor  Rus- 
sell, and  some  excellent  lectures  on  mental  philosophy  and  object- 
teaching  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Northrop. 

During  the  year  small  but  very  valuable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  Adams  library.  This  library  originated  with  the 
students  of  the  school,  and  is  under  their  control.  Within  the 
year  they  have  raised  money  and  purchased  the  educational 
works  of  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  and  the  four  published  vol- 
umes of  Professor  Agassiz's  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  America."  They  deserve  commendation  for  their  zeal 
and  success  in  this  enterprise. 

Besides  the  books  purchased  for  this  library  by  the  students, 
valuable  works  have  been  donated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  Emerson 
Davis,  Jr.,  Rev.  C.  Merrill,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  of  West- 
field  ;  by  A.  Parish,  A.  M.,  of  Springfield,  and  H.  N.  Carter,  Esq., 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Samuel  Duncan,  of  Williamstown, 
five  hundred  valuable  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  cabinet 
of  minerals. 
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The  school  is  very  much  in  want  of  cases  for  these  minerals, 
and  for  the  collections  in  the  other  departments  of  natural 
history. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  should  be  models  for 
other  schools  to  imit&te.  To  this  end,  the  school  building  should 
be  a  model  in  all  its  arrangements,  and  should  be  supplied  with 
furniture  approved  for  its  fitness  and  convenience. 

It  should  also  be  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  illustrating  all 
the  branches  of  science  embraced  in  the  course  of  instruction  ;  for 
the  pupils  will  not  graduate  thoroughly  prepared  to  teach  natural 
history,  the  objects  of  which  they  have  never  seen ;  or  to  illustrate 
the  truths  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  the 
apparatus  for  which  they  have  never  known. 

This  school  is  without  proper  furniture.  The  desks  and  chairs 
now  in  use  were  placed  in  the  building  when  it  was  erected,  and 
they  are  now  old  in  style  and  dilapidated  in  appearance.  The 
number  of  desks  is  also  too  small  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  school, 
and  several  have  been  borrowed  for  present  use,  differing  in  style 
and  color  from  those  belonging  to  the  building  and  giving  a  mot- 
ley aspect  to  the  room. 

There  is  great  need  also  of  apparatus.  The  little  now  belonging 
to  the  school  is  much  worn  by  use,  and  is  so  limited  in  extent  that 
the  school  may  almost  be  said  to  possess  none. 

The  Visitors  hope  that  a  liberal  appropriation  will  be  made  to 
supply  the  school  with  modern  furniture  and  suitable  apparatus. 

WILLIAM  RICE. 


Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  visiting  committee  of  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School,  to  report  favorably  in  regard  to  its  prosperity 
during  the  last  year,  and  its  present  condition  and  prospects. 
The  chairman  was  present  at  the  semi-annual  examinations  of 
applicants  for  admission,  and  as  frequent  visits  have  been  made 
by  the  committee  at  other  times  as  was  consistent  with  their 
other  engagements.  From  information  obtained  at  these  visits, 
and  from  the  report  of  the  principal,  they  are  enabled  to  present 
the  following  statistical  information  of  its  operations. 
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The   whole   number  of  pupils  since  its  commencement,   has 
been  1,402. 


*« 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number  admitted  in  March,  1863, 

11 

21 

32 

in  September,  1863, 

7 

23 

30 

during  the  year,         .... 

18 

44 

62 

•who  had  taught  before  entering, 

11 

13 

24 

in  attendance  Spring  and  Summer  Term, 

30 

55 

85 

Fall  and  Winter  Term, 

22 

57 

79 

of  different  pupils  during  the  year,   . 

43 

91 

134 

of  graduates  in  February,         .... 

4 

11 

15 

in  July,        ... 

11 

11 

22 

during  the  year,  .... 

15 

22 

37 

since  commencement  of  school,     . 

— 

— 

901 

■who  have  received  State  aid,    .... 

13 

25 

38 

Average  ao-e  of  those  admitted :  Males,  . 

Females, 
General  average, 


21  years  10  months. 

19  "        5       " 

20  "       2      " 


The  sixty-two  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  have  come  from 
the  following  places: — Bridgewater,  4;  Boston,  New  Bedford, 
Dartmouth,  Kingston,  North  Bridgewater,  each  3 ;  Harwich, 
Rochester,  East  Bridgewater,  Easton,  Milton,  Dracut,  each  2 ; 
Acushnet,  Attleborough,  Blackstone,  Chilmark,  Foxborough, 
Freetown,  Lakeville,  Marshfield,  Milford,  Nantucket,  Plymouth, 
Quincy,  Sherborn,  West  Bridgewater,  Worcester,  each  1 ;  Greene, 
(Me.)  Brookline,  (N.  H.)  Pomfret,  ( Vt.)  Woonsocket,  (R.  I.) 
each  2  ;  Addison,  Cherryfield,  Castine,  Industry,  Waterford, 
Wayne,  (Me.)  each  1. 

The  occupations  of  their  fathers  have  been  stated  as  follows : 
Farmers,  25 ;  manufacturers,  or  mechanics,  14 ;  merchants,  or 
traders,  6;  sea  captains,  4;  butchers,  3  ;  clergymen,  2;  seamen, 
2  ;  provost-marshal,  agent  of  mining  company,  teacher,  account- 
ant, porter,  stone-cutter,  each  1. 

The  corps  of  teachers  in  this  school  has  undergone  some  change 
during  the  year.  Early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Dexter 
resigned  his  situation,  as  assistant,  to  accept  of  a  more  lucrative 
situation  in  Chicago.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  school 
more  than  three  years,  and  his  services  were  highly  appreciated 
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by  his  associates  and  pupils.  The  Board  of  Visitors  filled  the 
vacancy  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Austin  Sanford,  a  graduate 
of  the  school,  who  had  been  quite  successful  as  a  teacher  in  other 
places.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  June  1st.  Near  the  close 
of  the  summer  term,  Mr.  James  H.  Schneider,  a  graduate  ot 
Yale  College,  resigned  the  situation  of  first  assistant,  which  he 
had  held  for  three  years,  to  pursue  a  course  of  theological  study, 
in  preparation  for  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  Before  leaving 
the  school,  however,  he  was  drafted  into  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, to  which  he  nobly  responded,  and  is  now  chaplain  of  the 
Second  Regiment  of  United  States  colored  troops.  His  ardent 
and  increasing  love  for  his  work,  with  his  habits  of  thorough  and 
exact  study,  and  his  aptness  to  teach,  made  his  services  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  his  resignation  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  His 
resignation  took  effect  September  15th.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
appointed  as  his  successor,  Mr.  Solon  F.  Whitney,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  and  for  the  last  four  years  a  successful  teacher 
in  the  high  school  at  Brookline. 

The  present  board  of  instructors  is  as  follows :  Albert  G. 
Boyden,  A.  M.,  principal;  Solon  F.  Whitney,  A.  M.,  Eliza  B. 
Woodward,  Austin  Sanford,  assistants ;  and  0.  B.  Brown,  teacher 
of  music.  Courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  during  the  year, 
on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Sharpe,  of 
Dorchester ;  on  elocution,  by  Prof.  William  Russell,  of  Lancaster  ; 
on  mineralogy  and  geology,  by  Prof.  Tenney,  of  Cambridge. 
With  regard  to  such  occasional  courses  of  lectures,  often  occur- 
ring at  times  when  other  studies  might  more  profitably  be  pur- 
sued, and  interrupting  the  regular  programme  of  study,  the 
Visitors  are  of  the  opinion  that  hereafter  it  may  be  expedient  to 
dispense  with  them,  and  appropriate  the  money  usually  devoted 
to  this  purpose  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  which 
may  aid  the  regular  corps  of  teachers  in  giving  all  the  instruc- 
tion needed  in  our  Normal  Schools.  The  permanent  teachers 
should  be  competent  for  all  such  duties  as  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Normal  School  legitimately  requires,  and  they  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  the  various  wants  of  such  schools. 
In  saying  this,  no  disparagement  is  intended  to  the  highly  accom- 
plished and  excellent  gentlemen  whose  services  have  heretofore 
been  sought  to  supplement  the  instructions  of  the  regular  teach- 
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ers,  in  certain  branches  of  study,  and  whose  instructions  in  their 
several  specialties  are  universally  appreciated. 

The  library  of  the  school  now  contains  nearly  3,000  volumes, 
of  which  about  one-third  are  text  books.  There  have  been  added 
during  the  year,  254  volumes,  as  follows  :  text  books,  130 ;  books 
for  reference  and  general  reading,  123.  For  donations  to  the 
library  during  the  year,  we  tender  our  thanks  to  George  B. 
Emerson,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York,  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston,  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  of  Education  in  our  Commonwealth. 

The  subject  of  reading  has  received  increased  attention  the 
past  year.  Through  the  additional  bounty  of  Thomas  Lee,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  awards  are  now  offered  to  these  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school  who  distinguish  themselves  for  excellence  in 
reading.  Books  were  awarded  as  premiums  to  six  readers  at  the 
examination  for  admission  in  September.  The  committee  of 
award  consisted  of  Messrs.  Emerson,  Phipps,  White,  and  Northrop. 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  practiced  daily,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Sanford,  and  their  beneficial  influence  upon  the  health  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  pupils  is  spoken  of  by  the  principal. 

It  gives  the  committee  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
earnestness,  fidelity  and  ability  of  the  principal  and  his  assistants, 
who  seem  to  devote  themselves  sedulously  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  school.  An  increasing  interest  in  their  work  is  apparent  on 
the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  following  fact  is 
gratifying  evidence  that  the  graduates  of  this  school  are  appreci- 
ated by  the  public  at  large.  After  all  the  young  men  among  the 
graduates  were  engaged  to  teach  for  the  winter,  fifteen  applica- 
tions for  male  teachers  were  received,  which  could  not  be  filled. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  past  year  with  those 
of  1862,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  different  pupils  has  been 
seven  less,  while  the  number  admitted  has  been  four  more,  and 
the  number  of  graduates  four  more  than  in  1862.  The  small 
class  admitted  in  September,  1862,  in  which  there  was  only  one 
young  man,  gives  a  smaller  total  for  the  last  year,  and  a  smaller 
senior  class  for  this  term,  but  judging  from  present  indications  it 
is  probable  the  number  will  be  increased  again  the  next  term. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  this  school  is  very  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  there  should  be  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in  regard 
to  the  studies  pursued  in  all  our  Normal  Schools,  and   in  the 
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length  of  time  required  for  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  before 
graduating ;  and  they  would  recommend  a  careful  revision  of 
the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  these  schools,  and  also  that 
the  time  required  for  completing  the  full  course,  and  for  securing 
a  diploma,  shall  be  four  terms,  instead  of  three,  and  in  that  case 
an  advanced  class  may  hereafter  be  unnecessary. 

The  principal  expresses  a  very  earnest  desire  for  additional 
assistance,  and  says:  "The  quality  of  our  teaching  would  be 
improved  if  the  amount  could  be  reduced,  and  the  teacher  could 
have  more  time  for  preparation.  The  kind  of  teaching  in  the 
Normal  Schools  demands  more  thorough  preparation  by  the 
teacher  than  in  any  other  class  of  Public  Schools.  That  we  may 
improve  the  quality  of  our  teaching,  that  we  may  meet  and 
encourage  the  desire  of  our  pupils  for  a  more  extended  course  of 
study,  that  the  principal  may  have  time  to  give  that  supervision 
to  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  scholars  which  the  success  of 
the  school  demands,  it  seems  to  me  indispensable  that  another 
teacher  should  be  provided."  The  Visitors  endorse  these  senti- 
ments, and  commend  the  request  of  the  principal  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Board,  with  the  hope  that  this  school  may  be 
put  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  the  number  of  teachers,  with 
at  least  the  Westfield  and  Framingham  schools,  each  of  which 
has  four  assistants,  while  the  Bridgewater  school  has  but  three  ; 
and  yet  the  course  of  study  is  essentially  the  same  in  each 
school,  the  number  of  classes  is  the  same,  and  the  results 
expected  the  same.  If  another  lady  teacher  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board,  the  wants  of  this  school  in  this  respect  will  be  fully 
met. 

There  are  some  other  material  wants,  in  contrast  with  the 
intellectual,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Board  is  now  invited. 

The  condition  of  the  desks  and  chairs  occupied  by  the  pupils 
in  the  main  room  has  been  alluded  to  in  former  reports.  We 
would  earnestly  renew  the  request  made  by  other  Visiting 
Committees,  that  a  special  appropriation  be  solicited  to  supply 
this  want  of  the  school  at  once.  There  are  needed  fifty  new 
double  desks,  and  one  hundred  chairs,  which  will  cost,  in  place, 


One  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  last  year  for  repairs  at 
Salem,  and  1500  for  Westfield,  though  the  latter  school  had 
received  $500  more  for  enlarging  the  house  than  Bridgewater. 
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Some  additional  expenditure  is  needed  for  the  protection  of 
the  school  building  and  the  fence  about  the  grounds.  Both  very 
much  need  painting,  and  it  should  be  done  very  soon.  The 
estimated  expense  for  painting  is  between  $400  and  $500.  If  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000  shall  be  made  by  the  legislature,  we 
think  it  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  material  wants  of  this 
school,  and  this  we  urgently  recommend. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ABNER  J.   PHIPPS, 
JAMES   P.   CLARKE, 

Visitors. 


Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Normal  School  at  Salem. 

This  institution  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate.  Its  location 
was  the  result  of  a  wise  choice,  and  has  proved  advantageous  in 
all  respects.  Before  its  operations  were  commenced,  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  commodious  edifice  erected  especially  for  its  accom- 
modation. It  was  organized  under  the  charge  of  an  able  principal, 
experienced  in  normal  instruction,  himself  the  first  ripe  fruit  of 
American  normal  training.  In  the  early  stage  of  its  history,  it 
had  to  encounter  none  of  that  anti-normal  hostility  which  opposed 
and  wellnigh  extinguished  our  other  Normal  Schools  before  they 
had  time  to  win  public  favor  by  proving  their  usefulness..  Com- 
mencing its  career  under  these  favorable  circumstances,  and  being 
regarded  from  the  outset,  not  as  a  doubtful  experiment,  but  as  a 
recognized  and  indispensable  element  of  the  Public  School  system, 
having  the  benefit  of  all  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived 
from  the  preceding  fifteen  years  of  normal  experience  in  the 
State,  it  very  naturally  achieved,  in  a  short  time,  very  satisfactory 
success,  and  acquired  a  high  and  well-deserved  reputation.  And 
since  it  was  instituted,  in  1854,  nothing  has  happened  to  interrupt 
its  prosperity.  Its  course  from  the  first  has  been  upward  and 
onward.  Though  in  the  retirement  of  the  former  principal,  it 
lost  an  excellent  head,  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  suc- 
cessor possessing  the  most  eminent  qualifications  for  such  a  post, 
under  whose  wise  management,  ably  seconded  by  his  accomplished 
and  faithful  assistants,  it  has  constantly  advanced  in  merit  and 
usefulness.  And  on  reviewing  its  successful  career,  the  Visitors 
take  pleasure  in  reporting,  that,  in  their  judgment,  its  condition 
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during  the  past  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  more  prosperous 
and  satisfactory  than  at  any  previous  period  in  its  history. 

The  number  of  members  has  been  large,  as  shown  in  the  sta- 
tistics below,  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year,  though  not 
quite  equal  to  the  maximum  number  previous  to  the  present  war. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  real  prosperity  of  an  insti- 
tution like  this  is  not  truly  indicated  by  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance, but  by  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  members 
admitted,  their  fidelity  and  earnestness  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment, the  amount  and  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted  by  the 
teachers,  the  sentiments  and  principles  which  they  inculcate,  and 
the  spirit  they  inspire,  and  by  the  ability,  the  professional  zeal  and 
skill,  the  intellectual  and  moral  accomplishments  of  the  graduates 
sent  forth  from  its  walls.  It  is  by  considering  elements  like  these 
that  we  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  merit  and  usefulness  of  a 
school  of  this  description  ;  and  it  is  by  considering  such  elements 
that  the  Visitors  find  the  justification  of  their  opinion  of  the 
excellence  and  progress  of  this  institution. 

It  is  deemed  worthy  of  notice  and  commendation,  that  the 
exercises  at  the  examinations  have  pertained  chiefly  to  those  sub- 
jects which  belong  more  especially  to  a  professional  course  of 
training  and  study,  and  constitute  the  peculiarity  of  the  Normal 
School  as  distinguished  from  other  seminaries  of  learning, — such 
as  school  laws,  mental  philosophy,  principles  and  methods  of 
education,  school  organization  and  government  and  physical 
training.  Moral  philosophy  and  physiology  and  hygiene  are  also 
branches  which  might  be  appropriately  introduced  on  such  occa- 
sions, if  time  would  permit.  The  exercises  in  free  gymnastics 
were  highly  gratifying  to  the  Visitors,  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  grace  and  precision  with  which  they  were  performed  by  the 
pupils,  but  because  of  their  value  in  promoting  physical  develop- 
ment, and  their  utility  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  tendency 
which  is  by  far  too  prevalent  in  our  schools,  and  especially  the 
higher  schools  for  young  ladies,  to  ruin  the  health  and  exhaust 
the  vital  power  of  the  pupils  by  too  severe  and  too  protracted 
mental  application.  How  many  teachers,  of  excellent  attainments 
and  of  the  noblest  aspirations,  fail  to  attain  that  success  in  their 
vocation  which  they  so  much  covet,  simply  because  they  do  not 
possess  that  physical  endurance,  that  vital  energy  and  nervous 
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power  which  a  more  judicious  course  of  education  would  have 
given  them,  or  rather  would  have  prevented  them  from  losing. 

The  Normal  School  should  be  preeminently  a  school  of  training, 
of  discipline  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers.  Learning, 
copious  and  exact,  is  of  course  essential,  and  must  be  insisted  on  ; 
but  discipline  should  be  the  principal  thing.  The  teacher  who 
has  acquired  a  high  ideal  of  excellence,  and  has  the  power  of 
independent  thought,  the  capacity  and  the  habit  of  examining, 
comparing,  and  deciding  for  himself,  is  likely  to  succeed.  These 
qualities  make  him  suggestive,  fruitful  of  expedients,  and  capable 
of  adapting  himself  readily  to  circumstances.  It  must  be  evident 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  exercises  in  this  school,  that  the 
education  it  imparts  is  eminently  calculated  to  develop  these  high 
qualities.  The  memory  is  not  left  to  do  its  work  alone.  The 
powers  of  reason  and  judgment  are  vigorously  exercised  upon 
every  topic,  and  its  bearings  and  relations  investigated  and  under- 
stood. The  evidences  of  this  mode  of  teaching  were  exhibited 
in  the  recitations  and  examinations  of  this  school,  and  they  were 
displayed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  in  the  essays  read  by  the 
pupils. 

The  Visitors,  feeling  that  this  school  has  done  all  that  could  be 
expected  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established,  and  that  it  is  an  honor  and  an  ornament  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, most  cheerfully  and  confidently  commend  it  to  the 
continued  fostering  care  and  support  of  the  Board,  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, aiid  of  the  Public. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  year : — 

1.  Whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
September  13, 1854,  758. 

2.  Class  admitted  February  25,  1863,  42.  Average  age  when 
admitted,  19^  years.  Class  admitted  September  2,  1863,  38. 
Average  age  when  admitted,  19|  years. 

3.  Of  the  pupils  admitted  in  1863,  Lowell  and  Salem  have  sent 
7  each  ;  Gloucester,  4  ;  North  Andover,  North  Chelsea,  and 
South  Danvers,  3  each ;  Charlestown,  Chelsea,  Halifax,  Lynn, 
Newburyport,  Plymouth,  Rockport,  and  Somerville,  2  each  ; 
Beverly,  Billerica,  Boston,  Essex,  Greenfield,  Hamilton,  Haver- 
hill, Hinsdale,  Lawrence,  Leicester,  Lynnfield,  Maiden,  Manches- 
ter, Needham,  Newbury,  North  Reading,  Stoneham,  Wendell, 
and  Wenham,  1  each  ;   Keene,  N.  H.,  2  ;    Ellsworth,  Livermore, 
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and  Auburn,  Me.,  Bedford,  Concord,  Deerfield,  Dublin,  Laconia, 
Manchester,  Pelham,  and  Weare,  N.  H.,  Newport,  Vt.,  Lonsdale, 
R.  I.,  and  Como,  Galesburg,  and  Greenville,  111.,  1  each. 

4.  The  occupations  of  their  fathers  have  been  stated  as  follows : 
Farmers,  22 ;  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  15  ;  merchants  or 
traders,  10  ;  carpenters,  4  ;  clergymen,  4  ;  sea  captains,  4 ; 
masons,  3  ;  physicians,  2  ;  barber,  brass-founder,  deputy-sheriff, 
dyer,  expressman,  gas  man,  grocer,  justice  of  the  peace,  land 
agent,  machinist,  pensioner,  president  of  a  railroad  company, 
printer,  surgeon,  tanner,  teacher,  1  of  each  occupation. 

5.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  February,  13  had  previously  taught 
school ;  and  of  the  class  admitted  in  September,  14.;  total,  27. 

6.  ClaSs  graduated  January  28,  1863,  11.  Class  graduated 
July  22,  1863,  12.  A  second  degree  was  also  conferred  in  Jan- 
uary upon  two  pupils,  and  in  July  upon  one,  who  had  completed 
an  advanced  course  of  study. 

7.  Whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school,  (16  classes,)  327. 

8.  In  January,  1863,  27  pupils  received  State  aid ;  and  in  July, 
1863,  18.  Number  of  different  pupils  who  have  received  aid 
during  the  year,  33.  Twenty-seven  pupils  have  also  received  aid 
during  the  year  from  the  fund  provided  by  the  munificence  of  the 
late  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Esq. 

9.  Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  the  present  term  :  Advanced 
class,  3  ;  senior  class,  17  ;  middle  class,  45  ;  junior  class,  40, — 
total,  105.  Number  during  the  preceding  term  :  Advanced  class, 
8  ;  senior  class,  15  ;  middle  class,  47  ;  junior  class,  47, — total,  117. 
Number  of  different  pupils  during  these  two  terms,  156. 

10.  Of  the  instructors  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  the  last 
report,  the  following  continue  in  service :  Professor  Alpheus 
Crosby,  principal ;  Mrs.  Martha  K.  Crosby,  Miss  Sarah  R.  Smith, 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Dodge,  Miss  Mary  E.  Webb,  Miss  Caroline  J.  Cole, 
Miss  Mary  B.  Smith,  and  Miss  Josephine  A.  Ellery.  The  vacancy 
caused,  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  by  the  regretted  resignation 
of  Miss  Clara  M.  Loring,  who  had  served  the  school  so  faithfully 
and  successfully  as  teacher  of  music  for  two  years  and  a  half,  has 
been  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  0.  B.  Brown,  of  Maiden, 
whose  ability  as  an  instructor  in  music  had"  been  so  well  attested 
in  the  Normal  Schools  at  Bridgewater  and  Framingham.  The 
close  of  the  last  term  was  greatly  saddened  by  the  decease  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Carleton,  of  Salem,  who  had  been  an  able,  devoted,  and 
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much  beloved  teacher  in  the  school  for  three  years.     Miss  Mary 
C.  Spofford,  of  Lowell,  was  appointed  her  successor. 

11.  The  benefits  of  the  school  have  been  much  enhanced  during 
the  year,  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  elocution,  by  Professor 
William  Russell,  and  also  by  exercises  in  this  department  by 
Professor  J.  H.  Siddons,  and  Misses  M.  A.  Cameron  and  H.  G. 
Gunderson,  and  by  lectures  delivered  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of 
Saxonville  ;  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  and  Prances  S.  Cooke, 
M.  D.,  of  Boston  ;  and  Messrs.  William  P.  Atkinson,  Frederic  W. 
Putnam,  and  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Charles  C.  Coffin,  Esq.,  of  Maiden. 

12.  For  donations,  since  those  acknowledged  in  the  last  report, 
the  school  is  under  obligation : 

For  donations  to  the  library,  to  the  graduating  class  of  July, 
1863 ;  Hon.  H.  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem,  J.  B.  Alley,  of  Lynn,  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  of  Boston,  and  T.  H.  Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis,  of  Boston  ;  Professor  A.  Wood,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  J.  S.  Hart,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  Allen, 
Brewer  &  Tileston,  Chase  &  Nichols,  and  R.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  of 
Boston  ;  C.  C.  Coffin,  of  Maiden,  A.  Tripp,  of  Roxbury,  Appleton 
&  Co.,  Barnes  &  Burr,  Harper  &  Brothers,  Ivison,  Phinney 
&  Co.,  and  Sheldon  &  Co.,  of  New  York  ;  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of 
Oswego,  and  H.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Education,  and  Agriculture,  in  our  own  Common- 
wealth ;  and  many  school  committees  and  other  friends. 

For  donations  to  the  museum, — to  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  at  Cambridge  ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Russell,  of  Salem,  and  S. 
Barden,  of  Rockport ;  Drs.  H.  Wheatland,  of  Salem,  and  Rea,  of 
Colorado  Territory  ;  Mrs.  M.  Wallis,  of  Salem,  and  S.  D.  Bowles, 
of  Mattapoisett ;  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Berry,  C.  W.  Felt,  J.  S. 
Jones,  C.  W.  Palfray,  and  A.  F.  Webb,  of  Salem  ;  J.  P.  Haskell, 
of  Marblehead,  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  T.  Nelson,  of  Matta- 
poisett, E.  Ginn,  of  Orland,  Me.,  and  W.  W.  Goodhue,  and  C. 
Cooke,  of  Zanzibar ;  and  several  past  or  present  teachers,  or 
members  of  the  school. 

For  a  large  and  valuable  Mural  Map  of  London,  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Felt,  of  Salem. 

For  a  double  Stereoscope,  well  furnished  with  photographic 
views,  to  the  graduating  class  of  January,  1863. 
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13.  Additions  to  the  library  since  the  last  report :  text-books, 
244  ;  volumes  for  general  reference  and  reading,  270  ;  total,  514. 

14.  The  appropriation  of  $1,000,  made  by  the  last  legislature, 
for  repairs  and  improvements  upon  the  school  building,  was 
expended  during  the  last  vacation,  and  was  then  seen  to  be  even 
more  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  the  building  than  had 
been  before  supposed.  It  was  found  necessary  to  expend  no  less 
than  $400  in  raising  the  north  wall  of  the  building  and  thoroughly 
securing  its  foundation.  This  expenditure,  much  greater  than 
had  been  anticipated,  with  the  cost  of  new  furnaces,  $325,  of 
painting  and  whitewashing  the  interior  of  the  building,  now  first 
done  since  its  erection,  and  more  expensive  from  the  enhanced 
price  of  materials,  $265,  and  of  some  other  (slight)  repairs,  $10, 
exhausted  the  appropriation,  and  left  nothing  for  the  much-needed 
cabinet  cases,  recommended  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Visitors  of 
the  school,  and  originally  contemplated  in  the  appropriation.  The 
estimated  cost  of  these  is  about  $300. 

The  Visitors  beg  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  the  following 
extracts  from  the  excellent  semi-annual  report  of  the  principal : — 

"  With  our  last  public  examination  was  connected  the  third 
Triennial  Convention  of  the  graduates  and  members  of  the  school. 
The  attendance  was  very  large  ;  and  our  rooms  were  thronged 
with  friends  and  former  associates  interchanging  their  glad  greet- 
ings, in  many  cases  after  years  of  separation.  Sixteen  classes  of 
graduates  held  class  meetings  in  different  parts  of  our  building, 
for  common  reminiscences,  and  for  mutual  information,  sympathy, 
and  counsel,  respecting  the  past,  present,  and  future.  But  our 
joy  was  turned  into  sorrow.  The  hours  which  had  been  assigned 
for  our  public  assembly,  were  spent  in  paying  the  last  tribute  of 
affection  to  one  who  had  been  related,  either  as  fellow-student  or 
as  teacher,  to  most  that  were  present.  I  should  do  violence  to 
my  own  feelings  and  disregard  those  of  others,  if  I  did  not  express 
how  deeply  we  esteemed  and  loved  Elizabeth  Carleton.  She  was 
daily  with  us  as  pupil  or  teacher,  through  six  years  ;  and  in  the 
discharge  of  her  various  duties,  she  was  so  remarkable  for  uni- 
formity, exactness,  punctuality,  completeness,  fidelity,  and  kind- 
ness of  performance,  that  to  those  who  observed  her  career, 
noiseless  and  regular  like  that  of  the  sun,  she  seemed  absolutely 
faultless.  Her  health  was,  in  general,  excellent ;  and  the  illness 
was  thought  to  be  a  slight  one,  which  induced  her  associates  and 
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friends  almost  to  compel  her  leaving  her  school  work  a  few  days 
before  the  close  of  the  term.  But  a  disease  of  the  heart,  of  the 
existence  of  which  from  her  childhood  some  had  been  aware, 
suddenly  asserted  its  power,  and,  most  unexpectedly  and  sorrow- 
fully to  her  associates  and  pupils,  terminated  her  life  with  the 
close  of  the  last  school-day  of  the  term. 

'  Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  Heaven.' 

***** 

"  A  generous  donation,  very  recently  made,  for  the  purchase  of 
works  on  English  literature,  has  not  yet  been  wholly  expended. 
The  mention  of  our  museum  revives  our  sorrow  for  the  tragical 
fate  of  Captain  J.  B.  Ashby,  of  Portsmouth,  to  whom  it  was  so 
largely  indebted. 

"  Through  the  special  appropriation  of  a  thousand  dollars  made 
by  the  last  legislature,  great  improvements  were  made  in  our 
building  during  the  last  vacation.  The  north  wall,  which  had 
been  constantly  settling  since  the  erection  of  the  building,  with 
great  injury  both  to  the  exterior  and  interior,  was  skilfully  raised 
and  thoroughly  secured.  New  furnaces  were  set,  which  are 
thus  far  doing  excellent  work.  And  the  improved  appearance 
of  the  interior  of  the  building,  through  a  new  coating  of 
paint  and  whitewash,  now  first  applied  since  the  completion  of 
the  house,  must  be  patent  to  all.  We  hoped  to  be  able  to 
obtain,  with  the  appropriation,  new  cabinet  cases,  which  we 
greatly  need  ;  but  the  expense  of  the  other  improvements  forbade. 

"  We  anticipate  much  good  from  the  recent  action  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  extending  the  period  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
State  Normal  School  to  two  years.  We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
accomplish  more  with  less  pressure.  The  accompanying  dispen- 
sation for  the  present  from  the  obligation  heretofore  imposed 
upon  those  who  have  entered  the  school,  to  remain  through  the 
whole  period  of  the  prescribed  course,  seems  also  to  be  wise. 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term,  ten  awards  of  ten 
dollars  each  were  made  to  members  of  the  entering  class,  who 
showed  in  the  introductory  examinations  especial  excellence 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra  ;  and  five  handsome  volumes  for  excel- 
lence in  reading.  The  offer  of  these  awards,  with  others  for 
excellence  in  spelling,  is  repeated,  through  the  bounty  of  friends 
of  good  learning,  for  the  next  term,  in  the  hope  that  thorough 
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preparation  for  admission  will  thus  be  promoted,  and  our  classes 
consequently  enabled  to  begin  their  work  at  a  higher  point  of 
advancement. 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  commend  to  you,  for  the  testimo- 
nials of  the  Board  of  Education,  a  class  of  fifteen  members,  who 
have  successfully  completed  our  undergraduate  course  of  study, 
and  a  former  graduate  of  the  school,  who  has  no  less  satisfac- 
torily completed  our  advanced  course.  They  go  from  us  to  other 
scenes,  but  in  affection  we  shall  still  claim  them  as  ours.  May 
their  experience  attest  the  words : 

1  To  bless 
Is  to  be  blessed ;  to  give  is  to  retain ; 
To  teach  is  learning ;  and  to  die  to  self, 
The  truest,  highest  life.     Who  part  with  earth 
Have  their  abode  in  heaven,  e'en  while  below.' 

• 

"  May  every  blessing  be  indeed  theirs,  both  in  this  life  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come." 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
JOHN  P.  MARSHALL. 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  herewith  submit  the  Twenty-Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education : — 


Summary  of  Statistics  for  1862-3. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,     .... 
Decrease  1, — Pawtucket,  included  in  R.   I.   by  a 
change  of  State  boundary. 
Number  of  towns  making  returns — whole  number, 

Number  of  Public  Schools, 

Increase  for  the  year,      .         .         .         .         .21 
Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  May  1st,  1862, 

Increase  for  the  year,      .         .         .         .  4,129 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in 

summer, 

Increase  for  the  year,      ....  2,703 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in 
winter,  ......... 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .....      67 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  summer,     . 
Increase  for  the  year,      .         .         .         .  4,'638 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  winter, 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .         .         .319 

Ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the 
whole  number  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals,        ....... 

Number  of  children  under  five,  attending  Public  Schools,     . 
Decrease  for  the  year,     .....    709 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen^attending  Public  Schools,    . 
Decrease  for  the  year,    .         .         .         .  3,657 

No.  of  teachers  in  summer ;  males,  463  ;  females,  4,904 ;  total, 


333 


333 
4,626 


238,381 

225,921 

227,252 

180,062 

182,041 
< 

.76 

7,055 

22,843 
5,367 
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Decrease  of  males,  9  ;  increase  of  females,  48  ;  total 
increase,     .         .         .         .         •         .         .      39 

No.  of  teachers  in  winter ;  males,  1,219  ;  females,  4,167  ;  total,  5,386 

Decrease  of  males,  289  ;  increase  of  females,  281 ; 
total  decrease,     ......        8 

No.  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  Public 
Schools  during  the  year  ;   males,  1,335  ;   females,  5,997  ; 

total,     .         .         .         .         • 7,332 

Decrease  of  males,  245  ;   increase  of  females,  322  ; 
total  increase,      ......      77 

No.  of  persons  returned  as  teachers,  according  to  the  United 

States  census  of '60  ;  males,  1,117  ;  females,  5,353.  6,470 

Average  length  of  the  Public  Schools,         ....         8  months. 

Decrease  for  the  year,  one  day  to  each  school. 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  including  board,  $44  87 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .         .         $0  51 

Average  wages  of  female   teachers   per  month,  including 

board,   . $18  90 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .         .         $0  45, 
Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 
including  only  wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school- 
rooms,  $1,434,015  20 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .         $66,485  93 
Income  of  surplus  revenue  and  of  similar  funds  appropriated 

for  Public  Schools, $6,431  82 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .  $1,560  15 

Voluntary  contributions  of  board,  fuel,  and  money,  to  main- 
tain or  prolong  Public  Schools,  and  for  apparatus,    .         .      $26,225  93 
Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .  $3,924  45 

Income   of  local   funds   appropriated   for   Academies   and 

Schools, $52,439  09 

Amount  received  by  cities  and  towns  as  their  share  of  the 
income   of  the  State  School  Fund  for  the   School-year 

1862-3, $49,044  05 

Increase  for  the  year,      .         .         .  $4,009  55 

Amount  paid  for  superintendence  of  Schools  and  printing 

School  Reports, $51,232  48 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .         .    $715  83 
Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools  alone, 
exclusive  of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  School- 
houses,  and  of  the  cost  of  School-books,   .         .         .  $1,566,949  48 
Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .         $68,676  81 
Sum  raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue,) 
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exclusive  of  taxes  for  School  edifices,  for  the  education  of 
each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age, — per  child,      ........ 

Decrease  for  the  year,     .         .         .         .        $0  40 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1860,  appropriated  for  Public 
Schools,  (one  mill  and  sixty-one  hundredths), 

Decrease   for    the    year,    (seven    hundredths   of  a 
mill),  .         .       ...       .         .         .  $.000-07 

All  the  towns  in  the  State  have  raised  the  amount  ($1  50 
for  each  person  between  five  and  fifteen),  required  by  law 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the 
State  School  Fund. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $3  or  more 
for  each  person  between  five  and  fifteen, 


Decrease  for  the  year,     . 
Number  of  High  Schools  in  which  the  Latin 
languages  are  taught,     .... 

Increase,         ..... 
Number  of  Incorporated  Academies  returned, 

Decrease,        ..... 
Average  number  of  scholars, 

Decrease, 
Amount  paid  for  tuition,     .... 

Decrease,        ..... 
Number  of  Private  Schools  and  Academies, 

Decrease,       ..... 
Estimated  average  attendance,    . 

Decrease,       ..... 
Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid, 

Decrease,       ...... 


.     17 

and  Greek 

«  • 

6 


531 


$8,859  51 


4 


602 


$30,183  83 


$6  04 


$.001-61 


278 


106 


56 


2,788 


$59,272  47 

614 

15,573 

$277,275  48 


The  foregoing  summary  exhibits  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of 
money  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  including 
only  the  sums  raised  for  wages,  fuel,  and  care  of  fires  and  school- 
rooms, for  the  school-year  1862-3,  was  less  than  the  amount 
returned  for  the  previous  school-year.  There  have  been  only  three 
instances  of  such  reduction  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  1837.  The  aggregate  of  appropriations  for 
1842-3  was  less  than  that  for  1841-2,  by  $5,461 ;  that  of  1851-2 
was  less  than  that  of  1850-1,  by  $5,623  ;  while  the  appropriations 
for  the  last  school-year  fell  short  of  those  for  the  school-year 
immediately  preceding  by  the  sum  of  $66,485.93,  or  4|  per  cent. 
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The  decrease  for  1851-2  was  wholly  in  the  appropriations  of 
Suffolk  County,  which  diminished  its  amount  $49,434,  while  there 
was  an  aggregate  increase  for  the  State,  Suffolk  County  excepted, 
of  $43,811.  The  reverse  of  this  was  true  the  last  year.  Suffolk 
County  alone  increased  its  appropriations,  having  returned  the 
sum  of  $370,407.49,  which  is  an  advance  of  $10,997.37,  or  nearly 
3  per  cent,  on  the  appropriations  of  the  previous  year. 

In  respect  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  means  provided  by 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  last  school- 
year,  the  counties  stand  thus  : — 

Suffolk  raised  by  tax,  $370,407  49,— increase,  $10,997  37,  or  2.9  per  ct. 


Essex 

a 

a 

162,047 

67- 

decrease, 

10,860 

80,  or  6.3      " 

Middlesex 

a 

a 

279,549 

11- 

u 

16,110 

10,  or  5.5      " 

"Worcester 

« 

a 

137,977 

68,— 

a 

9,530 

42,  or  6.5      " 

Hampshire 

n 

a 

31,450 

00,— 

a 

90 

00,  or    .028  " 

Hampden 

a 

a 

50,031 

00,— 

a 

2,709 

00,  or  5.1      " 

Franklin 

u 

a 

24,363 

00,— 

a 

1,060 

86,  or  4.2      " 

Berkshire 

a 

u 

31,350 

77,— 

(i 

3,217 

73,  or  9.3      " 

Norfolk 

a 

u 

160,555 

00,— 

a 

13,382 

37,  or  7.7      « 

Bristol 

a 

u 

91,720 

63,— 

u 

13,168 

82,  or  12.5    « 

Plymouth 

u 

a 

51,527 

94,- 

u 

5,774 

52,  or  10.      " 

Barnstable 

a 

u 

30,920 

82,- 

u 

299 

38,  or    .096" 

Dukes 

a 

a 

4,114 

00,— 

a 

596 

68,  or  12.7    " 

Nantucket 

ti 

it 

8,900 

00,— 

a 

691 

64,  or    8.      " 

The  aggregate  decrease  for  all  the  counties,  except  Suffolk,  is 
$77,483.30 ;  for  the  entire  State,  $66,485.93,  or  4.4  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for 
board,  fuel,  &c,  ($3,924.45,)  and  of  the  income  of  the  surplus 
revenue  appropriated  for  schools,  ($1,560.15,)  is  mainly  com- 
pensated by  the  increase  of  the  amount  received  by  the  cities  and 
towns  from  the  income  of  the  State  School  Fund,  ($4,009.55.) 

The  effect  of  the  diminished  amount  derived  from  taxation  is 
seen,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  by  figures,  in  the  tabular  state- 
ments appended  to  this  report.  It  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  teachers, — an  average  per  month  in  the  wages  of  males, 
$0.51;  of  females,  $0.45. 

In  1861-2,  the  reduction  in  the  average  wages  was,  of  males, 
$2.33  ;  of  females,  $0.65.  In  1860-1,  the  reduction  was,  of  males, 
$2.85  ;  of  females,  $0.03. 
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The  whole  amount  of  reduction  since  the  last-named  period 
when  the  process  began  has  been,  of  males  $5.69,  or  over  11  per 
cent.;  of  females  $1.08,  or  5T4g-  percent.  And  this  has  mainly 
taken  place  in  those  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  where  wages 
are  the  lowest,  and  has  consequently  produced  more  marked 
effects  than  a  statement  of  the  average  reduction  would  indicate. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  been  an  additional 
and  more  serious  reduction  of  wages,  arising  from  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  or  the  appreciation  of  the  cost  of  living,  for  it 
matters  little  in  which  form  the  statement  is  made — which 
amounts  to  not  less  than  40  per  cent. 

To  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the  common 
laborer,  there  is  a  fair  compensation  for  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  increased  taxation,  in  the  enhanced  value  of  their  labor 
and  its  varied  products  in  an  open  and  free  market.  But  to  the 
teacher,  as  to  the  clergyman,  or  those  who  serve  the  public  in 
any  department  of  labor  for  a  stated  salary,  there  is  no  such  com- 
pensation ;  and  relief  can  only  come  from  an  appeal  to  the  sense 
of  justice  in  the  employers.  And,  to  reduce  the  nominal  wages 
of  the  teacher,  under  such  circumstances,  would  seem  to  be  a 
most  unjust  and  unwise  discrimination  against  that  class  whose 
labor  is,  most  of  all,  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

It  is  unwise,  inasmuch  as  its  natural  effect  is  to  drive  from  the 
profession  those  whose  activity  and  energy  of  character  will  enable 
them  to  secure  better  rewards  for  their  services  in  other  callings, 
and  whose  services  for  this  reason  are  most  needed  as  teachers ; 
and  also  to  discourage  others  from  making  the  most  thorough 
preparation  in  their  power  for  the  teacher's  work.  A  lower 
standard  of  scholarship  and  general  qualifications  is  introduced. 
Quantity  and  not  quality ^  becomes  the  rule  of  selection.  Inferior 
teachers  find  their  way  into  the  schools,  and  the  fatal  process  of 
deterioration  goes  on  unchecked. 

It  is  also  unjust,  inasmuch  as  it  bears  with  peculiar  severity 
upon  a  large  and  most  meritorious  class  of  persons,  of  all  others 
least  able  to  protect  themselves  against  the  exaction.  More  than 
eight-tenths  of  our  teachers  are  females,  and  the  proportion  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  the  graduates  of 
our  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools,  who  have  fitted 
themselves  for  their  profession  by  the  most  assiduous  efforts  and 
generous  culture  of  their  powers.     Modestly  and  in  quiet  places, 
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unseen  by  the  eye  of  the  bustling  world,  yet  with  a  self-devotion 
and  zeal  which  know  no  abatement,  they  are  accomplishing  a  sum 
of  good  which  no  pen  can  describe,  giving  impress  to  the  character 
and  shape  to  the  destiny  of  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
a  power  and  beneficence  which  the  strong  hand  of  neither  the 
statesman  nor  the  philosopher  can  equal. 

Yet,  shut  up  as  they  are  by  the  usages  of  society  to  this,  almost 
the  sole  honorable  occupation  open  to  them,  the  inexorable  laws 
of  a  material  political  economy,  which  may  indeed  account  for 
but  do  not  justify  the  fact,  doom  them  to  receive  a  compensation 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  awarded  to  the  male  teacher  for  the 
same  and  often  inferior  services,  and  scarcely  more  than  is  given 
to  the  drudge  who  wheels  the  barrow  or  carries  the  hod.  Can 
that  language  be  deemed  unduly  severe  which  characterizes  the 
application  of  the  pruning-knife  to  the  already  inadequate  stipends 
of  our  female  teachers  as  alike  unwise  and  unjust  ? 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  the  thoughtful  and  candid  considera- 
tion of  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished 
educator  in  a  sister  State : — 


"  "Within  the  last  ten  years  the  number  of  female  teachers  has  greatly 
increased,  and  in  many  districts  they  have  been  employed  throughout  the 
year.  The  present  war  has  drawn  largely  from  the  ranks  of  male  teachers, 
— for  all  teachers  are  patriots, — and  there  has,  in  many  cases,  been  a 
necessity  for  employing  female  teachers  in  schools  which  had  previously 
been  kept  by  males  during,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  year.  This  necessity 
will  continue,  and  become  still  more  pressing.  But  we  honestly  believe, 
most  of  our  schools  will  not  suffer  by  the  change,  and  many  of  them  will 
be  decided  gainers.  There  are  always  objections  to  the  frequent  change  of 
teachers  required  in  districts  in  which  females  are  employed  in  summer 
and  males  in  winter.  These  objections  are  removed,  or  largely  obviated, 
by  continuing  the  services  of  females  during  the  year.  But,  more  than 
this,  in  a  large  number  of  our  schools,  female  teachers  are  to  be  preferred. 
If  well  qualified,  naturally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as  by  a  proper  prepar- 
atory training,  for  the  work  of  the  school-room,  they  will  prove  every  way 
as  successful  and  efficient  as  males  in  most  of  our  district  schools.  In 
many  of  the  departments  of  our  city  schools,  female  teachers  also  find 
regular  employment,  and  we  believe  their  services  are  generally  quite  as 
acceptable  as  would  be  those  of  male  teachers  in  the  same  departments. 

"  But  there  is  one  sad  fact  in  relation  to  this  large  and  highly  important 
class  of  teachers.  There  is  far  too  prevalent  a  disposition  to  undervalue 
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their  services,  and  greatly  to  underpay  them.  It  is  a  fact,  by  no  means 
creditable,  that,  in  many  of  our  large  and  wealthy  towns  and  cities,  female 
teachers  are  made  the  recipients  of  most  insufficient,  not  to  say  niggardly, 
salaries.  They  receive  so  little  that  half  their  thoughts  and  energies  are 
given  to  considering  how  they  may  get  through  the  year  and  supply  all 
their  necessary  wants,  so  that  they  may  live  respectably.  Let  us  take  one 
or  two  facts  as  illustrative  of  our  position.  In  a  certain  city  in  New 
England,  quite  noted  for  its  wealth  and  intelligence,  there  are  about  fifty 
female  teachers  employed  at  an  average  salary  of  less  than  $300.  Respect- 
able board  in  that  city  cannot  be  less  than  $200  per  year, — thus  leaving 
for  the  poor  teacher  less  than  $100  for  obtaining  clothing,  books,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  necessity  or  comfort ; — and  in  the  same  city,  for 
every  day's  absence,  for  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  the  salary  is  deducted 
for  the  time.  We  ask  if  it  is  right  for  a  community  thus  to  pay  these 
faithful  laborers? 

"  Again,  in  many  cases,  the  feeling  seems  to  prevail  that  a  woman  should 
be  paid  less  merely  because  she  is  a  woman.  It  matters  not  how  well 
qualified  she  may  be — it  matters  not  how  entire  her  devotion  or  how  great 
her  success, — she  is  only  a  woman.  She  may  do  the  work  of  a  man,  and 
do  it  quite  as  well,  or  better,  but  her  pay  must  be  that  of  a  woman.  We 
recently  heard  of  a  case  which,  if  true,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  city  in  which  it 
occurred.  A  certain  school  had  for  years  been  under  the  charge  of  male 
teachers  at  a  salary  of  $700  or  $800.  A  vacancy  occurred,  and  the  com- 
mittee thought  they  would,  for  experiment's  sake,  place  a  lady  in  charge  of 
the  school.  They  did  so,  and  at  a  rate  of  salary  less  than  half  that  which 
had  been  paid  to  a  male  in  the  same  school.  The  lady  was  an  accomplished 
and  successful  teacher,  and  filled  the  situation  to  the  entire  acceptance  of 
all  concerned.  After  she  had  fully  demonstrated  her  ability  to  succeed, 
she  asked  for  a  trifling  increase  of  salary, — which  if  granted  would  still 
leave  her  compensation  hundreds  of  dollars  less  than  that  of  her  male  pre- 
decessors. But  her  request  was  not  granted,  and  she  was  allowed  to  leave 
her  situation.  We  quote  this  case  merely  to  prove  our  position,  that  female 
teachers  are  not  properly  appreciated  nor  rewarded.  If  a  lady  can  perform 
the  duties  of  any  situation  in  all  respects  as  well  as  a  man,  what  earthly 
reason  is  there  why  she  should  not  be  as  well  paid  as  a  man  would  be  in 
the  same  situation  ?  We  must  confess  that  we  see  none ; — and  still  less 
can  we  see  any  just  reason  for  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  between 
the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers  in  many  communities.  We  would 
not  have  any  decrease  in  the  pay  of  male  teachers,  for  they  are  but  poorly 
paid  at  best, — but  we  would  plead  and  we  will  plead  that  faithful,  well- 
qualified  and  devoted  female  teachers  are  deserving  of  far  higher  compen- 
sation than  they  usually  receive.  Are  we  not  right  ?  We  feel  that  we  are, 
and  while  we  have  a  voice  to  speak  or  a  pen  to  write,  we  will  use  them  on 
every  proper  occasion  in  behalf  of  our  noble  band  of  female  teachers." 
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The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  school-money  raised  by  tax 
has  reduced  the  schools  in  length  an  average  of  one  day  to 
each,  an  aggregate  of  4,626  days.  Reckoning  20  days  for  a 
school-month,  and  the  average  length  of  the  schools  (8  months,) 
for  a  school-year,  and  the  loss  to  the  Public  Schools  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  appropriations  for  1862-3,  amounted  to  an  aggregate 
of  28  years,  7  months,  and  6  days. 

The  General  Statutes,  chapter  38,  section  1,  provide  that  "  in 
every  town  there  shall  be  kept,  for  at  least  six  months  in  each 
year,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  by  a  teacher  or  teachers  of 
competent  ability  and  good  morals,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend 
public  school  therein,"  &c,  &c. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  in  1859,  "  towns  were 
required  to  maintain  one  school,  or  two  or  more  schools,  for 
terms  that  should  be  equivalent  to  six  months." 

It  thus  appears  that  a  very  important  change  was  effected  in 
the  law  respecting  the  duty  of  the  towns  as  to  the  support  of 
public  schools.  While  the  statute  does  not  assume  to  determine 
the  number  of  schools  which  each  town  shall  support,  nor  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  schools  and  of  the  "  children  who 
may  legally  attend,"  but  very  properly  leaves  with  each  town  the 
responsibility  of  deciding,  in  the  first  instance,  what  is  a  "  sum 
cient  number,"  it  is  imperative  that  each  school  of  that  sufficient 
number  "  shall  be  kept  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year." 

Of  the  sound  policy  and  equity  of  this  requirement  no  one  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  uttered  a  doubt.  No  one  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  affirming  that  six  months  in  the  year  is  too 
long  a  school  term,  or  that  the  number  of  schools  so  kept  should 
be. less  than  "  sufficient "  to  accommodate  all  its  children  of  school 
age.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  wise  economy  would  lead  the  towns  to  take  good  care 
that  the  number  of  their  schools  should  not  greatly  exceed  the 
"  sufficient  number  "  required  by  the  statute. 

In  commenting  upon  this  section,  Mr.  Boutwell,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  report  of  the  Secretary  of  this  board,  says  : — 

"  The  execution  of  this  law  will  be  attended  with  several 
important  results.  Towns  will  gradually  reduce  the  number  of 
schools  till  they  correspond  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the 
public,  while   the  inhabitants  of  sparsely  peopled  sections   will 
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enjoy  equal  educational  advantages  with  those  of  villages  and 
populous  neighborhoods.  The  arbitrary  and  unjust  rules  by 
which  money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  is  sometimes  dis- 
tributed among  the  districts,  will  disappear,  and  the  opportunities 
given  to  the  children  in  a  town  will  answer  more  nearly  to  the 
principles  of  justice  and  equality." 

This  law  has  been  upon  the  statute  book  nearly  four  years; 
and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  to  what  extent  it  has  been 
obeyed,  and  secured  the  ends  proposed  by  its  enactment. 

The  returns  of  the  school  committees,  annually  made  to  this 
office,  furnish  the  elements  of  a  tolerably  accurate  answer. 

A  reference  to  the  abstract  of  these  returns,  contained  in  the 
appendix,  discloses  the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  towns  the 
schools  have  not  been  kept,  during  the  last  year,  for  the  period 
required  by  the  statute. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  these  returns  with  much 
care,  gives  the  names  of  said  towns  in  the  several  counties ;  their 
population  ;  the  number  of  school  districts  and  also  of  schools 
therein ;  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  ;  the  average  number  to  each  school ;  the  amount  of 
money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  ;  the  average 
amount  for  each  district ;  the  amount  per  scholar ;  and  lastly, 
the  aggregate  and  average  length,  in  months  and  days,  of  the 
schools. 
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The  average  length  of  the  schools  given  in  the  last  column,  is 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  months  and  days  by 
the  whole  number  of  schools,  as  given  in  the  returns,  and  in 
reducing  fractions  of  a  month  to  days ;  twenty  days  are  allowed 
for  a  month,  in  accordance  with  prevailing  usage.  In  the  case 
of  towns,  if  any,  where  twenty-two  days  are  counted  as  a  month, 
there  will  be  a  slight  variation  from  the  figures  in  the  table. 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  probable  that  these  towns  have,  in  some 
instances,  sustained  more  than  a  "  sufficient  number  of  schools  " 
for  the  education  of  all  the  children  ;  but  if  each  school  of  a 
"  sufficient  number  "  has  not  been  kept  "  six  months  in  each  year," 
the  law  has  been  violated.  The  excess  in  number  is  no  compen- 
sation to  the  law  for  a  decrease  in  length. 

The  columns  showing  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  in 
each  school,  and  the  amount  of  money  divided  to  each  district, 
do  not  show  the  actual  number  and  months,  but  only  averages. 
Yet  it  will  be  remembered  that  whenever  any  number  of  schools 
or  districts  have  more  than  the  average,  the  others  have  pro- 
portionately less. 

I  have  presented  this  table  of  painful  statistics  from  no  other 
motive  than  the  hope  that  it  may  more  impressively  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  very  unequal  distribution  of  the  advantages  and  bless- 
ings of  public  education  in  the  Commonwealth ;  and  that  it  may 
also  point  to  certain  defects  in  the  system  which  contribute  very 
largely  to  produce  and  perpetuate  such  results. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  shortened  school  term  of 
the  past  year,  in  many  of  these  towns,  is  due  to  their  reduced 
appropriations,  yet  I  think  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several 
columns  of  the  foregoing  table  will  conclusively  show,  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  towns  the  short  schools  are  owing,  not  so  much 
to  small  appropriations  as  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  them 
among  a  large  number  of  small  and  feeble  schools. 

In  forty-one  of  the  eighty-three  towns  enumerated,  the  average 
number  of  scholars  in  each  school  varies  from  ten  to  twenty-five  ; 
and  in  forty-five,  the  average  amount  of  school  money  for  each 
district  ranges  from  twenty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Thus-,  by  holding  on  to  the  system  of  small  districts,  the  towns 
are  still  suffering  from  short  schools,  cheap  and  incompetent 
teachers,  and  poor  school-houses,  consequences  from  which  there 
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is  no  exemption  but  by  a  change  of  system  or  by  greatly  increased 
taxation. 

I  most  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  urge  upon  the  friends  of 
education  and  the  tax-payers  in  these  towns,  and  in  others  similarly 
situated,  a  renewed  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  this  matter, 
so  fundamental  and  vital.  Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  arising 
from  an  extended  territory  and  a  sparse  population,  I  cannot  but 
cherish  the  belief  that  such  a  consideration  would  finally  result  in 
a  considerable  reduction  of  the  number  and  in  an  increase  of  the 
length  of  the  schools,  vastly  better  school-houses,  more  competent 
teachers,  without  any  serious  addition  to  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Our  beneficent  system  of  free  schools  culminates  in  the  High 
School,  in  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  form  a  part  of 
the  prescribed  course  of  study.  This  has  been  so  from  the  origin 
of  the  system.  The  law  of  1647  required  such  towns  as  had  one 
hundred  householders  to  "  set  up "  and  maintain  a  grammar 
school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  "  so  far  as 
they  may  be  fitted  for  ye  university." 

After  an  experience  of  two  and  a  quarter  centuries,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  class  of  schools  needs  not  to  be  argued.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  read,  in  the  annual  reports  of  those  towns  where  they 
are  maintained,  the  uniformly  high  testimony  in  favor  of  their 
beneficent  influence  upon  all  the  important  interests  of  the  town. 
The  fact  that  they  furnish  to  the  young  of  the  poorest  classes  the 
opportunity  of  fitting  themselves  for  higher  courses  of  classical 
and  professional  education,  as  well  as  for  a  successful  prosecution 
of  any  honorable  pursuit  on  which  they  may  choose  to  enter,  and 
thus  powerfully  aid  in  removing  all  distinction  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  in  often  developing  talents  of 
the  highest  order  which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  culti- 
vated, and  so  give  practical  power  to  our  free  institutions,  as  well 
as  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  them,  must  of  itself  commend 
these  schools  to  the  highest  place  in  the  public  estimation. 

When,  moreover,  it  is  remembered  that  a  High  School  gen- 
erously and  wisely  supported,  not  only  offers  an  education  of  a 
high  order  to  all  the  youth,  but  also,  as  universal  experience  tes- 
tifies, elevates  the  standard  of  general  intelligence,  and  of  public 
and  private  morality  in  the  town,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus 
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upon  the  children  in  the  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  thus  raising 
these  schools  to  a  higher  plane  of  excellence,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
fitting  language  to  give  full  expression  to  our  sense  of  their  value, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  law  which  requires  the  towns  to  "  set 
up "  and  maintain  them.  Nor  can  we  withhold  surprise  and 
regret  that  any  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  should  be  found, 
having  the  requisite  population  and  wealth,  which  refuse  or 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  highest  instrumentalities 
of  public  prosperity. 

The  statute  requires  every  town  containing  five  hundred  families 
or  householders  to  maintain  a  school,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  ten  months  at  least  in  each  year,  to  be  kept  by  a 
master  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  branches  required  in  the  Common  School,  shall  give  instruc- 
tions in  general  history,  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language. 
This  school  is  familiarly  known  and  designated  as  the  High  School 
of  the  lowest  or  second  class.  In  every  town  containing  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  teacher  shall  also  be  competent  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Greek  and  French  languages,  astronomy, 
geology,  rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and  politi- 
cal economy.  This  is  known  as  the  High  School  of  highest  order 
or  first  class. 

By  the  census  of  1860,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  Com- 
monwealth sixty  cities  and  towns  having  more  than  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  therefore  required  to  keep  a  High  School  of  the 
first  class.  The  latest  official  returns  received  at  this  office  show 
that  forty-nine  of  said  towns  maintain  such  a  school,  while  eleven 
refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  the  law.  The  names  of  those  which  do 
not  support  a  High  School,  as  required  by  the  statute,  with  the 
population  and  valuation  of  each,  are  as  follows  : — 
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Towns. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Valuation. 

Towns. 

Popula- 

Valuation, 
tion. 

Adams, 
Attleborougli, 
Barnstable,  . 
Blackstone,  . 
Hingham,     . 
Middleborough,    . 

6,924 
6,066 
5,129 
5,453 
4,351 
4,553 

$2,543,095 
2,466,316 
2,041,534 
1,817,911 
2,481,366 
2,262,826 

N.  Bridgewater,    . 
Palmer, 
Bandolph,    . 
Sandwich,     . 
Stoughton,    . 

6,584 
4,082 
5,760 
4,479 
4,830 

$2,173,965 
1,167,291 
2,726,059 
1,644,433 
1,758,237 

Note — Adams  reports  two  schools,  in  separate  villages,  kept  for  six  months,  and  Ran- 
dolph one  kept  four  and  a  half  months. 

Of  the  towns  having  over  five  hundred  families,  but  less  than 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  therefore  required  to  maintain  a 
High  School  of  the  second  grade,  there  are  sixty-eight.  Thirty- 
three  maintain  such  a  school,  and  thirty-five  fail  to  do  so.  I  give 
herewith  the  name  of  the  delinquent  towns,  with  the  number  of 
familes,  and  valuation  of  each : — 

Towns  having  more  than  500  Families,  and  not  supporting  a  High  School, 

as  required  by  the  Statute. 


Towns. 

Families. 

Valuation. 

Towns.                 Families. 

Valuation. 

Athol,  . 

596 

$925,390 

Northbridge, 

507 

$945,574 

Barre, . 

613 

1,668,557 

!  North   Brookfield, 

571 

1,183,803 

Bridge  water, 

678 

1,878,831 

Oxford, 

658 

1,156,411 

Canton, 

643 

2,015,398 

Rockport,     . 

752 

1,320,335 

Dartmouth,  . 

853 

2,948,785 

Salisbury, 

716 

1,465,413 

Dennis, 

868 

1,108,054 

Sheffield, 

578 

1,103,728 

Duxbury, 

612 

1,076,386 

Sutton, 

584 

1,046,341 

East  Bridgewater, 

699 

1,327,734 

Templeton, 

612 

1,089,950 

Easton, 

668 

1,064,221 

Uxbridge, 

636 

1,618,969 

Foxborough, 

651 

1,287,735 

Wareham, 

644 

1,101,947 

Franklin, 

504 

811,637 

Webster, 

583 

1,045,039 

Gt.  Barrington,    . 

802 

1,843,798 

West  Boylston, 

501 

886,550 

Harwich, 

576 

841,833 

Westport, 

649 

1,803,564 

Holliston, 

714 

1,483,443 

Williamstown, 

531 

1,173,222 

Medway, 

711 

1,210,746 

Winchendon, 

598 

1,035,229 

Melrose, 

549 

1,373,324 

Wrentham,  . 

773 

1,248,397 

Monson,       .    -    . 

559 

1,103,143 

Yarmouth,    . 

675 

1,162,120 

Needham,    . 

510 

1,604,985 

Of  the  towns  named  in  this  table — 

Athol  returns  a  school  kept  eight  and  a  half  months. 
Barre,  one  kept  eight  and  a  quarter  months. 
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East  Bridgewater,  one  kept  eight  months  and  sixteen  days. 

Holliston,  on  kept  five  and  three  quarter  months. 

Melrose,  "  not  in  a  legal  sense,  but  in  fact." 

Rockport,  one  kept  six  months. 

Templeton,  one  kept  six  months. 

Oxford,  two — one  kept  six  months,  and  one  nine  months. 

Uxbridge,  one  kept  nine  months. 

Webster,  one  kept  six  and  a  half  months, — usually  ten. 

West  Boylston,  one  kept  seven  months  and  eighteen  days. 

Winchendon,  one  kept  seven  months. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  forty-six  towns,  some  of  them  the 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  in  the  Commonwealth,  which  fail 
in  their  obedience  to  a  law  most  venerable  for  age,  inherited  from 
the  times  of  Winthrop  and  Endicott  and  Dudley,  most  wise  and 
humane  in  its  intent,  and  most  beneficent  in  influence  wherever 
obeyed. 

I  confess  my  entire  surprise  at  the  result  of  the  inquiry  ;  and  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  good  citizens  of  many  of  these  towns 
will  be  equally  surprised  with  myself.  And  I  have  given  these 
statistics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  invidious  comment  or  comparison, 
but  that  the  plain  facts  may  be  known,  and  all  excuse  of  ignorance 
be  taken  away  for  the  future.  I  have  given  the  valuation  of  each 
town,  in  order  that  a  glance  may  disclose  how  slightly  the  rate  of 
taxation  would  be  increased  by  the  support  of  a  High  School. 

The  average  salary  of  High  School  teachers  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  about  1800.  Assuming  $1,500  as  the  annual  cost  of  a 
school  of  the  first  grade,  the  rate  of  taxation  will  range  from  t5q5¥ 
of  one  mill,  as  in  the  case  of  Randolph,  to  one  mill  and  two-tenths 
in  that  of  Palmer.  And  assuming  $1,200  as  the  cost  of  a  school 
of  the  second  grade,  the  rate  will  vary  from  four-tenths  of  one  mill 
in  Dartmouth,  which  has  the  highest,  to  one  mill  and  four-tenths 
in  Franklin,  which  has  the  lowest  valuation  in  the  second  class  of 
towns  above  enumerated. 

The  average  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation,  in  the  whole  num- 
ber of  towns,  will  fall  short  of  one  mill,  for  the  annual  support  of 
the  schools  which,  the  law  requires,  exclusive  of  the  first  cost  of 
suitable  buildings. 

With  this  simple  statement,  I  cheerfully  commend  this  subject 
to  the  "  sober  second  thoughts  "  of  my  respected  fellow-citizens 
in  these  towns. 
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It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  wisdom  of  making,  at  this  day,  a 
given  number  of  householders  the  ground  of  obligation  to  main- 
tain a  High  School.  It  is  quite  probable  that  at  the  time  of  the 
original  enactment  in  1647,  and  for  many  years  after,  this  fur- 
nished the  best  criterion  of  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
town  to  support  such  a  school.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  once  in 
five  years  an  accurate  census  taken  of  both  persons  and  property, 
it  would  seem  that  a  standard  which  should  combine  both  these 
elements,  in  some  proper  proportion,  would  be  a  more  equitable 
one  than  the  present. 

There  are  in  the  Commonwealth  thirty-seven  towns,  having 
over  four  hundred  but  less  than  five  hundred  families,  and,  there- 
fore, not  obliged  by  law  to  maintain  a  High  School.  Yet  many  of 
them  have  a  larger  valuation  than  others  which  are  required  to 
do  so,  and  are  otherwise  so  situated  as  to  make  the  support  of 
such  a  school  most  feasible  as  well  as  desirable.  Should  they  not 
be  brought  within  the  sweep  of  this  law  ?  An  amendment  requir- 
ing all  towns  which  have  four  hundred  families,  or  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  a  valuation  of  not  less  than  $1,000,000  to 
maintain  a  High  School  of  the  lower  grade,  would  reach  this 
class  of  towns,  and  be  productive  of  great  good. 

SCHOOL   FUND. 

The  amount  of  the  School  Fund,  1863,  was      .         .         .  $1,585,165  32 
Added  during  the  year  from  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  lands 

in  the  Back  Bay, 285,805  66 


Principal  of  the  Fund,  January  1,  1864,  .         .  $1,870,970  98 

The  whole  amounts  received  from  what  are  known  as  the  Bay  Lands 
Fund,  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

In  1861, $51,641  00 

"  1862, 17,621  92 

"  1863, 285,805  66 


Total, $350,067  58 

The  appropriations  from  this  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  and  other  institutions,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  $800,000  State  debt  having  been  paid,  one-half  of  the 
avails  of  all  future  sales  of  lands  in  the  Back  Bay,  will,  unless 
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diverted  to  other  purposes  by  adverse  legislation,  be  added  to  the 
principal  of  the  school  fund,  pursuant  to  section  3,  chapter  154, 
Acts  of  1859. 

Respecting  the  amount  which  may  be  received  from  this  source, 
only  a  general  statement  can  be  made.  On  inquiry  it  appears 
that  of  the  one  hundred  acres  in  the  Back  Bay,  claimed  by  the 
State,  there  remain  undisposed  of  about  1,151,000  feet,  of  which 
826,000  are  ready  for  market,  and  325,000  are  yet  unfilled. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  estimate  the 
profits  on  the  sales  at  more  that  $1,500,000,  one-half  of  which,  or 
$750,000  being  added  to  the  present  principal  will  give  $2,620,- 
970.98,  as  the  whole  amount  when  the  Back  Bay  enterprise  is 
completed,  a  sum  falling  far  short  of  the  five  or  seven  millions  of 
profits  confidently  predicted  when  the  work  began.  Indeed,  most 
extravagant  notions  have  prevailed  respecting  the  boundless 
resources  of  wealth  in  these  lands ;  and  the  opinion  has  been  not 
infrequently  expressed  that  the  school  fund  would  out-grow  all 
proper  proportions,  and  become  so  unwieldy  that  its  enormous 
largesses  to  the  towns  would  be  relied  on  as  the  principal  means 
of  supporting  their  schools,  and  thus  weaken  that  self-reliant 
spirit  and  that  willingness  to  submit  to  taxation,  which  have  ever 
been  an  important  element  of  success  in  the  management  of  our 
public  schools. 

That  the  school  fund  might  be  so  enlarged  as  to  realize  such 
fears,  and  become  a  source  of  weakness,  rather  than  of  encourage- 
ment to  our  schools,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  there  is  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  such  a  result  from  the  avails  of  the  Back  Bay 
lands,  or  of  any,  or  all,  other  available  property  of  the  Common- 
wealth, I  have  as  little  doubt.  In  order  to  place  this  matter  in  a 
clear  light,  I  ask  attention  to  the  following  simple  statement,  as 
vto  the  amount  of  income  which,  under  existing  laws,  would  be 
divided  among  the  people,  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  in 
different  supposed  conditions  of  the  fund. 

The  amount  divided  on  the  tenth  day  of  July  last  was 
$49,044.09,  or  20^%  cents  to  each  child  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen.  Assuming  that  the  principal  will  earn  six  per  cent., 
the  amount  to  be  divided  in  July  next  will  be  $56,129.00,  which 
will  give  23^  cents  to  each  scholar. 

If  the  number  of  schools  increase  in  the  future  by  the  same 
ratio  as  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  income  of  the  fund  be 
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six  per  cent,  per  annum,  then  the  following  table  will  show  what 
each  scholar  will  receive,  upon  the  division  of  one-half  of  the 
income,  at  the  expiration  of  five  and  ten  years,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  principal  of  the  fund  shall  be  two,  three,  or  five  millions 
of  dollars  : — 


One-half  the  income 

Amount  of  Fund. 

at  6  per  cent. 

Time  of  division. 

Amount  per  scholar. 

$2,000,000  00 

160,000  00 

5    years, 

23^  cents. 

2,000,000  00 

60,000  00 

10      " 

91    3            " 

3,000,000  00 

90,000  00 

5      « 

34-8_       " 

10 

3,000,000  00 

90,000  00 

10      " 

32 

5,000,000  00 

150,000  00 

5      « 

58           "      nearly 

5,000,000  00 

150,000  00 

10      " 

0oTo 

In  view  of  the  results  which  the  foregoing  table  discloses, 
where  is  the  just  cause  of  apprehension  that  even  the  largest 
amount  named  will  tend  to  relax  the  efforts  of  a  people  whose 
annual  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  has  averaged  $6.25 
to  the  scholar  for  the  last  six  years?  And  when  we  consider 
how  rapidly  our  population  increases,  and  that  the  demands  for 
better  facilities  and  improved  methods  more  than  keep  pace  with 
that  increase,  is  there  any  just  warrant  for  the  opinion  that  a 
school  fund  of  $3,000,000 — more  or  less — "  is  amply  sufficient, 
not  merely  for  our  Common  Schools,  but  for  the  endowment "  of 
the  various  other  institutions  whose  claims  for  patronage  may  be 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  people  ? 

Instead  of  diverting  from  the  school  fund  any  resources  which 
have  been  solemnly  dedicated  to  it,  would  it  not  be  a  truer  econ- 
omy and  a  wiser  policy  to  allow  the  principal  to  accumulate,  if 
we  could  command  the  means,  till  it  should  reach,  at  least,  the 
largest  sum  mentioned  in  the  table  ?  "When,  one-half  of  the 
income  being  divided,  as  at  present,  the  other  moiety  would  be 
sufficient,  in  addition  to  its  present  uses,  to  support  the  teachers 
in  all  our  reform  schools,  State  almshouses,  and  other  institu- 
tions partly  or  wholly  educational,  and  also  to  furnish  the  means 
of  giving,  in  time  of  need,  a  generous  aid,  without  taxation,  to 
any  one  of  the  cherished  literary  or  scientific  institutions  in  the 
Commonwealth,  which  a  sudden  calamity  or  other  unforeseen 
change  of  circumstances  might  force  to  ask  it.  These  suggestions 
have  additional  force,  in  view  of  the  present  and  prospective  con- 
dition of  the  country.    The  enormous  taxation  growing  out  of  the 
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cruel  and  unnatural  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  will  bear  with 
peculiar  severity  upon  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  whose  tax- 
able property  yields  meagre  returns  in  comparison  with  the 
capital  employed  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centres. 
At  such  a  time,  to  expend  for  other  purposes,  or  to  neglect  any 
means  of  increasing  the  fund,  whose  annual  income  may  afford  a 
partial  relief,  would  seem  but  poorly  to  accord  with  the  dictates  of 
a  sound  policy. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  income  of  the  fund  is  paid  to  the 
towns  are,  1st,  that  they  raise,  each  year,  by  taxation,  for  the 
support  of  schools,  a  sum  not  less  than  11.50  to  each  child 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  ;  and  2d,  that  they  make 
an  annual  census  of  such  children  and  a  return  thereof,  and  of 
such  other  particulars  relating  to  their  schools  as  this  board  shall 
direct. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  amount  raised  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  last  ten  years  for  each  child  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  the  number  of  towns  which  have 
raised  over  13.00  for  each  child ;  the  number  which  have  raised 
less  than  $3.00  and  more  than  $2.50 ;  the  number  which  have 
raised  less  than  $2.50  and  more  than  $2.00  ;  and  the  number 
which  have  raised  less  than  $2.00. 
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This  table  exhibits  the  proofs  of  substantial  progress  up  to  last 
year.     It  appears  that  the  amount  raised  to  each  scholar  increased 
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from  $4.96  in  1854,  to  $6.44  in  1862;  that  the  average  per 
scholar  for  the  whole  period  was  $5.92^,  and  for  the  last  six  years 
$6.25.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  towns  which  raised  more  than 
$3.00  per  scholar  went  up  from  225  in  1854,  to  300  in  1861  and 
295  in  1862 ;  and  the  number  which  raised  less  than  $3  per 
scholar  was  reduced  in  the  same  period  from  101  to  33  ;  and  the 
number  which  raised  less  than  $2.00  per  scholar  was  reduced  from 
15  to  3. 

But  I  have  presented  this  table  for  another  and  more  important 
purpose  ;  and  that  is,  to  show  how  small  the  number  of  towns  has 
come  to  be  upon  which  the  income  of  the  school  fund  acts  as  an 
inducement  towards  an  increase  of  taxation ;  a  number  so  small, 
indeed,  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  act  in  this  direction  at  all. 
In  1846,  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  was  $1.25  per  scholar; 
in  1849  it  was  made  $1.50  per  scholar.  Since  that  time  public 
opinion  and  practice  have  steadily  advanced,  and  so  far  out- 
stripped the  requirement,  that  no  more  than  three  or  four  towns 
are  found  which  do  not  raise  more  than  $2.00  per  scholar  ;  and  it 
becomes  a  serious  inquiry  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
such  a  revision  of  the  law  as  shall  require  the  raising  of  an  amount 
better  comporting  with  the  prevailing  usage. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  substitution  of  $3  per  scholar 
for  the  present  sum  of  $1.50  will  be  only  a  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate advance.  It  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  too  large  a  sum, 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  less  than  half  the  average  amount 
per  scholar  raised  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  last  six  years, 
and  also  how  small  is  the  number  of  towns  which  do  not  now 
raise  that  amount.  On  these  towns  the  effect  will  be  direct  and 
favorable,  carrying  up  their  amounts  raised  to  the  proposed 
standard,  and  equally  so  upon  a  considerable  number  whose  aver- 
ages are  now  above  that  standard  in  preventing  their  falling 
below  it. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  the  school  fund  will  be  made  to  afford 
something  of  that  "  encouragement "  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
State,  which  it  was  originally  designed  to  afford. 

And  I  venture  to  suggest  another  inquiry  upon  a  related,  and 
not  less  important  topic.  As  is  well  known,  the  school  fund  was 
originally  created  to  be  a  means  of  "  encouragement "  to  the 
cities  and  towns  in  maintaining  and  improving  their  public 
schools ;    and  hence  the  annual  distribution  of  one-half  of  its 
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income  in  the  manner  and  upon  the  conditions  already  stated. 
But  there  are  other  requirements  on  the  statute  book.  Prominent 
amongst  these  are  the  laws  relating  to  the  length  of  the  Common 
Schools,  and  to  High  Schools,  already  referred  to,  and  the  recent 
statutes  concerning  "  Truants  and  Absentees  from  School."  And 
my  inquiry  is,  should  not  obedience  to  these  also  be  included  in 
the  conditions  precedent  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund  ?  Are  they  less  important  ?  Nay,  are  they  not  of  all 
other  requirements  the  most  central  and  vital ;  and  is  not  obedi- 
ence to  them  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  our 
public  school  system,  and  to  the  general  weal  ?  Ought  those 
towns  which  are  delinquent  in  respect  to  these  requirements  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  those  which  are  faithful  ?  Does  not 
the  payment  to  all  alike  operate  as  a  bounty  upon  unfaithfulness 
or  indifference,  and  so  become  a  discouragement  instead  of  the 
encouragement  proposed  ? 

Believing  that  this  subject  is  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  I  have  thus  briefly  pre- 
sented it,  in  the  simple  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  public  servant. 

AGENT. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Northrop  has  pursued  his  work  as  agent  of  the 
Board,  on  the  same  plan  and  with  the  same  energy  and  zeal  as 
in  former  years.  His  own  report  will  give  a  more  full  and 
detailed  account  of  his  services. 

I  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Mr.  Northrop  was 
called,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  serve  on^he  Board  of  Exami- 
ners of  the  graduating  class  of  1863  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point ;  thus  giving  a  favorable  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
that  national  institution  and  its  guardians  something  of  our 
educational  spirit,  and  to  bring  back  from  it  whatever  of  improve- 
ment and  useful  suggestion  may  be  useful  to  us  at  home. 

Most  fortunate  will  it  prove  for  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
and  military  science,  if  the  National  Congress  shall  adopt  certain 
fundamental  reforms  in  the  Military  Academy  which  Mr.  Nor- 
throp and  his  associate  examiners  have  recommended. 

STATE    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In  my  last  report  I  briefly  reviewed  the  operation  of  the  law 
which  establishes  forty-eight  State  Scholarships,  "  to  aid  in  quali- 
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fying  principal  teachers  for  the  High  Schools,"  and  ventured  to 
suggest  certain  alterations  therein,  which^  in  my  view,  would 
greatly  increase  its  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Subsequent  reflec- 
tion, free  conferences  with  distinguished  educators  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  another  year's  observation  have  strengthened  my 
confidence  in  the  opinions  then  expressed.  I  do  not  propose  to 
renew  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  but  respectfully  invite  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  upon  the  suggestions  made  last 
year. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Eight  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held    during  the    year, 
three  in  the  spring,  and  five  in  the  autumn. 

Number  attending  212 


Easthampton,            March  30, 

5  days. 

Nuna 

Westford,                     April    6, 

u 

u 

Bridge  water,               April  13, 

u 

u 

West  Medway,        October  19, 

it 

a 

Amesbury  Mills,          "        26, 

a 

it 

Leicester,             November    2, 

a 

it 

Longmeadow,            "             9, 

a 

a 

Greenfield,                 "          -16, 

u 

it 

a 

200 

a 

265 

a 

150 

u 

196 

it 

124 

a 

100 

a 

286 

Whole  number,  .......         1,533 

In  no  previous  year  have  I  seen  more  ample  and  satisfactory 
evidences  of  the  growing  estimation  in  which  these  Institutes 
are  held  by  our  community,  as  a  valuable  aid'  to  the  numerous 
class  of  teachers  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  Normal  Schools  and  other  higher  institu- 
tions ;  and  also  as  the  means  of  awakening  in  the  community  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction, 
and  of  infusing  a  deeper  interest  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Indeed,  intelligent  observers  have  often  remarked,  at  the  close 
of  a  session,  that  these  last-named  results  alone  are  an  ample 
return  for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  conducting  these  Institutes. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  no  appropriation  made  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  education  produces  better  or  more  satisfactory 
results. 

The  regular  instructors  at  the  Institutes  were  Dr.  Lowell  Mason, 
Prof.  William  Russell,  Messrs.  Sanborn  Tenney,  James  C.  Sharpe, 
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Lewis  B.   Monroe,  and  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  the  agent  of  the 
Board. 

Valuable  assistance  in  teaching  was  given  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Greene 
of  Brown  University,  Prof.  A.  Crosby  of  the  Salem  Normal  School, 
and  H.  R.  Greene  of  the  Worcester  High  School,  in  Grammar  ; 
in  Arithmetic,  by  George  A.  Walton  of  the  Lawrence  Grammar 
School,  J.  W.  Dickinson  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  J.  K. 
Lombard  of  Worcester  High  School,  D.  B.  Hagar  of  the  Eliot 
School,  West  Roxbury,  and  A.  G.  Boyden  of  the  Bridgewater 
Normal  School;  in  the  method  of  teaching  History,  by  A.  P. 
Stone,  Esq.,  of  the  Plymouth  High  School ;  in  giving  out  lessons, 
conducting  recitations,  and  in  general  school  management  and 
discipline,  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Principal  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  West  Newton,  and  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Boston  ;  in  Physiology,  by  Miss  Malvina 
Mitchell  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School. 

Single  lectures  of  great  interest,  on  topics  related  to  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  and  mental  culture  were  given  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Holland  of  Springfield,  Prof.  B.  P.  Tweed  of  Tufts  College,  J. 
H.  Schneider  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Rev.  W.  M.  Thayer 
of  Franklin,  Rev.  B.  F.  Horsford  of  Haverhill,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  of 
Boston,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  Hon.  George  S. 
Hillard  of  Boston,  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver  of  Salem,  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke 
and  Hon.  Emory  Washburn  of  this  Board,  and  Hon.  J.  S.  Adams, 
Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education. 

To  the  above-named  teachers  and  gentlemen  of  other  profes- 
sions, whose  services  I  have  mentioned,  to  citizens  of  the  several 
towns  in  which  the  Institutes  have  been  held,  whose  doors  have 
been  thrown  open  with  a  generous  hospitality  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  numerous  teachers  in  attendance,  and  especially  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  served  on  the  committees  of 
reception,  I  beg  leave  here  to  tender  my  profound  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  valuable  aid  they  have  rendered  in  making  the 
Institutes  attractive  and  successful. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Have  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year.  Repeated 
visits  to  them  have  only  served  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
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opinion  of  their  efficiency  and  usefulness,  while  my  intercourse 
with  the  active  friends  of  popular  education  in  different  sections 
of  the  State,  has  convinced  me  that  they  are  steadily  growing  in 
the  popular  estimation. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  March  last  the  board  voted  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $200  for  teaching  the  art  of  reading  in  the  Normal 
Schools — to  be  expended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  In  pursuance  of  this  vote  the  committee 
appropriated  $50  to  each  of  the  schools,  and  requested  the  treas- 
urer to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Professor  William 
Russell  to  give  the  instruction  contemplated. 

Professor  Russell  devoted  two  weeks  of  active  labor  to  each 
school ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  both  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  the  hearty  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  principals, 
with  signal  success  and  profit  to  the  pupils.  These  instructions, 
coming  in  connection  with  the  interest  already  exerted  by  the 
prizes  for  good  reading,  offered  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  distributed  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Emerson,  the  treasurer,  have  served  to  give 
a  prominence  to  this  most  important  branch  of  culture,  to  stimu- 
late the  efforts  of  the  students  to  attain  excellence  in  it,  and  have 
exerted  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  Schools. 

With  the  view  of  exciting  a  wider  interest  in  this  branch,  Mr. 
Lee  has  also  authorized  the  payment  of  premiums  to  those  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools  who  exhibit  the  highest 
proficiency  in  reading  upon  their  preliminary  examination. 

A  circular  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Emerson,  with  great  care 
and  excellent  judgment,  giving  notice  of  these  prizes,  a  brief 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  characteristics  of  good  read- 
ing, and  a  valuable  summary  of  rules  for  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  teachers  in  this  most  difficult  branch  of  their  work. 
A  wide  distribution  of  this  circular  throughout  every  town  in*  the 
Commonwealth,  could  not  fail  of  exerting  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  schools.  That  it  may  reach  the  committees  of  each  town 
and  be  preserved  for  permanent  reference,  I  venture  to  make  it  a 
part  of  this  report,  as  follows : — 

Prizes  for  Excellence  in  Reading. 

Hereafter,  the  candidates  for  admission  into  the  State  Normal  Schools 
will  be  very  carefully  and  particularly  examined  in  reading.  This  has 
been  determined  upon  from  a  conviction  of  the  transcendant  importance  of 
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good  reading,  and  of  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.  A  sura  of  money 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Principal  of  each  of  the  Schools,  for 
prizes  to  those  who,  at  the  examination  for  admission,  shall  distinguish 
themselves  by  excellence  in  reading.  These  prizes  will  be  awarded 
according  to  the  following  principles,  which  are  substantially  those  which 
guide  in  the  assignment  of  the  Lee  Prizes  : — 

To  deserve  a  prize,  the  candidate  must  possess  naturally,  or  have  gained 
by  discipline, — 

1.  A  fulness  of  voice  which  shall  enable  him  to  fill,  without  apparent 
effort,  the  room  occupied  by  the  class ; 

2.  Perfeet  distinctness  of  articulation,  giving  complete  expression  to 
every  vocal  element,  and  letting  the  sound  of  each  word  fall  clearly  upon 
the  ear  of  the  hearer,  especially  at  the  end  of  every  sentence ; 

3.  Correct  pronunciation,  with  that  roundness  and  fulness  of  enuncia- 
tion, and  sweetness  and  mellowness  of  tone,  which  only  can  charm  the  ear 
and  reach  the  heart ;  and 

4.  Just  emphasis,  clearly  marked,  but  not  overstrained. 

5.  He  must  read  naturally  and  with  spirit,  avoiding  all  affectation  and 
mannerism,  and  keeping  at  the'same  time  clear  of  the  lifeless  monotony 
common  in  schools,  and  of  the  excess  of  emphasis  which  so  often  character- 
izes poor  declamation. 

6.  In  the  reading  of  poetry,  his  tones  must  be  those' of  unaffected  emo- 
tion, free  at  once  from  the  tameness  of  prose  and  from  the  too  measured 
cadence  of  verse. 

The  object  of  these  prizes  is  to  awaken  attention,  in  the  schools,  to 
the  all  important  and  much  neglected  subject  of  good  reading.  It 
is  to  lead  the  teachers  to  insist,  first  of  all,  upon  perfect  distinctness  in 
articulation.  To  this  end,  the  teacher  must  show  his  pupils,  by  his  own 
example,  how  to  sound  exactly  every  letter,  and  to  give  complete  expres- 
sion to  every  element  in  every  word,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  doing  this,  so 
that  they  shall  always  give  full  sound  to  each  letter,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  every  sentence. 

It  is,  next,  to  lead  them  to  form  habits  of  correct  pronunciation  and  just 
emphasis.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the  teacher's  pronouncing  correctly 
himself,  and  by  his  constantly  pointing  out  the  true  pronunciation  of  every 
word,  and  the  correct  emphasis  of  every  sentence,  by  reading  himself, 
correctly,  again  and  again,  every  sentence  he  would  have  his  pupils  read 
well.  Such  instruction  can  be  given  only  by  a  good  reader ;  and  it  should 
be  the  business  of  every  examining  school  committee  to  take  care  that  no 
person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  a  Common  School,  who  is  not  himself  a 
very  good  reader. 

The  third  object  is  to  lead  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  voice.  The 
teacher  must  ascertain  the  true  pitch  of  each  voice,  and  never  allow  the 
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unnatural  elevation  and  screaming,  so  painful  to  the  reader  and  so  distress- 
ing to  the  hearer ;  but  he  must  gradually  form  the  habit  of  giving  body 
and  fulness,  so  as  to  attain  the  end  of  reading  aloud,  which  is,  to  let  every 
person  present  hear  distinctly  and  with  ease  every  word  uttered.  This 
will  require  much  attention  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a 
great  deal  of  practice  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  All  screaming,  all 
boisterousness,  all  excessive  elevation  of  the  voice,  are  very  offensive  and 
disagreeable.  Yet  this  power  of  producing  a  vast  body  of  unpleasant  sound, 
so  almost  universal  in  schools  badly  taught,  shows  a  strength  and  capacity 
of  voice,  which,  with  proper  discipline,  may  always  give  excellent  reading. 

A  fourth  object  to  be  aimed  at  and  insisted  upon,  is  still  more  difficult 
of  attainment,  as  it  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  rare  quality 
of  good  taste, — that  is,  delicacy  of  feeling  under  the  guidance  of  good 
sense  highly  cultivated.  This  fourth  object  is  the  reading  naturally,  and 
with  proper  spirit  and  feeling.  The  first  requisite  for  this  is  a  complete 
understanding  of  what  is  to  be  read ;  and  it  is  essential  to  the  habit  of 
easy,  natural  and  spirited  reading,  that  the  pupil  should  never  be  allowed 
to  read  aloud  what  he  does  not  fully  understand. 

Another  requisite  is  a  full  perception  of  the  sentiment  under  which  a 
passage  was  written.  In  order  to  educate  this  power  of  perception  in  his 
pupils,  so  that  it  shall  be  ready  and  quick,  the  teacher  must  take  care 
always  to  find  out  himself,  and  fully  to  enter  into,  the  feeling  which  belongs 
to  each  passage  he  is  going  to  read,  and  then  to  drill  himself  to  the  natural 
expression  of  that  feeling.  This  course,  faithfully  pursued  with  a  class, 
every  day  for  months,  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  educating  to  quickness 
of  perception  every  one  who  has  depth  of  feeling  enough  to  perceive  the 
varying  sentiment  of  the  writer.  The  stupid  and  obtuse  cannot  make  or 
be  made  good  readers.  For  sensibility  is  as  necessary  to  the  perception 
of  feeling  as  sense  is  to  the  comprehension  of  thought ;  and  nothing  can  be 
properly  expressed  which  is  not  fully  felt  and  understood. 

For  the  original  formation  of  the  habit  of  natural  and  spirited  reading, 
it  is  essential  that  a  child  should  be  made  to  understand  and  feel  what  he 
reads.  A  child  who  has  learned  to  read  at  home,  of  an  intelligent  mother, 
and  only  what  he  understands,  feels  and  enjoys,  will  be  almost  sure  to  read 
naturally.  If  he  can  be  kept  in  this  way  of  reading,  he  will  continue  to 
read  naturally  and  pleasantly.  But  if,  at  school,  he  be  set  to  read  what  he 
does  not  understand,  and  what  he  feels  no  interest  in,  and  be  made  to 
bawl  it  out  under  the  order  to  "  read  louder,"  he  will  soon  fall  into  the 
monotonous  and  senseless  clamor  which  takes  the  place  of  natural  and 
tasteful  reading,  in  many  schools  under  the  management  of  incompetent 
teachers. 

For  the  reading  of  poetry,  so  that  it  shall  win  the  attention  and  charm 
the  ear  of  the  listener,  a  still  higher  culture  is  necessary. 
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The  poetry  of  the  English  language  is  full  of  the  noblest  thoughts  that 
were  ever  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man,  enriched  by  the  most  exquisite 
fancies,  and  continually  rising  into  the  most  exalted  sentiments.  The  man 
who  has  a  love  for  it  may 

"  Ever  hold  sweet  converse  undisturbed 
Thus  with  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  world." 

He  who  reads  poetry  "as  it  ought  to  be  read,  and  as  most  persons  in  our 
New  England  schools  may  learn  to  read  it,  will  forever  have  access  to 
fountains,  perennial  and  inexhaustible,  of  wit,  of  wisdom  and  of  divine 
philosophy,  wherewith  to  soothe,  to  instruct  and  to  delight  the  circle  of 
which  he  may  make  himself  the  centre.  Is  not  such  an  end  worth  all  the 
pains  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  its  attainment  in  the  years  of  school  life  ? 
The  great  danger  is  that  the  best  reading  of  poetry  is  apt  to  become  the- 
atrical, or,  at  least,  rhetorical.  This  is  to  be  solicitously  guarded  against,  as 
offensive  to  the  refined  and  delicate  taste  which  should  always  reign  in  a 
Christian  home ;  and  it  is  for  such  a  home  that  a  taste  for  the  best  books, 
and  the  art  of  reading  them  well,  should  be  cultivated. 

For  this  wisely-directed  liberality,  Mr.  Lee  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  every  friend  of  our  Public  Schools ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  will  be  amply  rewarded,  in  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  shall  witness  an  increased  attention  given  to  the  "  all- 
important  and  much-neglected  subject  of  good  reading,"  by 
scholars,  teachers  and  school  committees. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  we  have  the 
means,  and  see  the  way  clear  to  continue  the  system  so  well  be- 
gun in  the  Normal  Schools. 

In  my  last  report,  I  made  some  suggestions  respecting  the 
desirableness  of  extending  the  course  of  study  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  of  increasing  the  facilities  which  they  now  offer  for  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  teacher's  work,  in  order  to  meet 
"  an  increasing  demand  for  a  class  of  teachers,  especially  females, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  normal  training,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  more  thorough  scholarship,  and  a  wider  range  of  scientific  and 
classical  culture  than  these  schools  now  afford."  To  these  sug- 
gestions I  respectfully  refer. 

At  the  meeting  already  referred  to  it  was  voted,  that  Messrs.. 

Phipps,  Dr.  Haven  and  the  Secretary  be  a  committee  "to  take 

into   consideration  and  report,  upon   the   subject  of  a  uniform 

standard  of  admission  to  the  Normal  Schools;  and  also  to  report 
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if  any  plan  seems  to  them  feasible  for  increasing  the  amount, 
and  elevating  the  character  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  said 
schools." 

Dr.  Haven,  having  resigned  his  place  in  the  Board,  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston,  who  had  been 
appointed  in  his  place,  also  acted  in  his  stead  with  the 
committee. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  of  the  committee,  the  principals  of 
the  Normal  Schools  met  them  at  the  Secretary's  rooms  and  spent 
a  day  in  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  topics  embraced  in  the 
resolution.  The  result  was  an  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was  not 
advisable  to  attempt  to  secure  a  more  uniform  standard  of  exam- 
ination for  admission  to  the  schools  than  that  which  now  prevails. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  topic  there  was  equal  unanimity. 
It  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  recommend  any  alteration  or 
enlargement  of  the  general  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the 
Board  in  1849,  and  printed  with  the  report  for  that  year. 

But  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  teachers,  that  a 
more  thorough  mastery  of  that  course  in  all  its  steps,  and  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  it  in  several  important  branches  of  study, 
in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  schools  for 
thoroughly  educated  teachers,  is  greatly  desirable.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  extending  the  time  for  the  regular 
course. 

So  strong  is  this  want  of  larger  attainments  felt  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  and  more  particularly  those  of  a  higher  order,  that 
in  three  of  the  schools  many  voluntarily  remain  after  graduation, 
from  one  to  three  additional  terms — forming  what  are  known  as 
advanced  classes ;  while  in  the  other  school,  no  one  receives  a 
diploma  till  the  expiration  of  four  terms. 

The  present  course  requires  three  terms  of  about  twenty  weeks 
each,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  Experience  has  shown  that  most  of 
the  first  term  must  be  consumed  in  a  careful  review  of  the 
elementary  branches,  and  in  a  thorough  drill  in  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  them, — thus  leaving  but  two  terms  for  the  more 
advanced  studies.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  how  inadequate 
must  be  the  preparation  for  teachers'  work  in  any  department 
above  the  lower  grade  of  schools,  acquired  in  so  brief  a  space. 
Especially  when  we  call  to  mind  how  much  time  and  attention 
should  be  given  in  the  Normal  School,  above  all  others,  to  those 
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incidental  exercises  and  professional  studies  which  are  essential 
to  the  thorough  education  of  teachers. 

The  committee,  therefore,  with  the  hearty  and  earnest  assent  of 
the  principals,  unanimously  recommend  that  another  term  be 
added  to  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  Schools — thus 
requiring  an  attendance  of  two  years  in  order  to  obtain  a  diploma 
instead  of  a  year  and  a  half,  as  at  present.  It  is  recommended 
that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  pupils  may  join  any  class  which 
upon  examination  they  are  found  to  be  competent  to  enter. 

In  a  part  of  the  schools,  the  proposed  change  will  call  for  addi- 
tional instructors,  and  of  course  involve  an  increased  expenditure. 
But,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  recent  enlargment  of  the 
school  fund  will  furnish  ample  means,  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
enlightened  legislation  will  cheerfully  appropriate  for  a  purpose 
so  obviously  and  vitally  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

TEUANCY. 

The  town  reports  disclose  the  gratifying  fact  that  increasing 
attention  is  given  to  the  important  matter  of  truancy.  Its  disas- 
trous effects  upon  the  schools,  as  well  as  upon  individuals,  are 
beginning  to  be  more  seriously  considered  than  formerly,  and 
more  vigorous  efforts  at  repression  have  been  adopted  in  many 
towns. 

In  my  last  Report,  I  called  attention  to  the  Act  concerning 
"  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School,"  approved  April 
30,  1862,  which,  instead  of  permitting,  requires  each  city  and 
town  to  make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrangements  concerning 
both  classes  of  offences.  It  was  supposed  that  this  Act  supplied 
the  necessary  authority  to  punish  these  offences  ;  but  the  justices 
of  the  Police  Court  of  Boston  having  decided  that  it  was  defective, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  expressly  determine  who  should  have  juris- 
diction under  it,  an  additional  Act  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Full  power  is  thus  conferred  upon  the  towns,  and  the  obligation 
is  laid  upon  them  to  arrest  the  evils  occasioned  by  these  causes. 
It  remains  to  make  a  wise  disposition  for  the  confinement  of 
offenders.  And  here  lies  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  successful  execution  of  the  law.  It  is  obvious  that  children 
should  be  confined  where  they  can  enjoy  the  privileges  which 
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they  are  punished  for  neglecting,  and  where  they  shall  be  removed 
from  all  contact  with  the  vicious.  Unless  this  can  be  secured, 
the  law  will"  fail  of  its  highest  usefulness,  and  prove  an  injury 
rather  than  a  blessing.  I  fully  agree  with  the  following  remarks, 
on  this  point,  of  Mr.  Phipps,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  New  Bedford,  and  a  member  of  this  Board. 

Speaking  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  he  says :  "I  have  a 
growing  conviction  that  this  ordinance  falls  far  short  of  realizing 
to  us  the  full  benefit  which  was  anticipated  from  it.  And  this 
not  from  any  apparent  neglect  in  the  officers  appointed  to  execute 
it,  but  mainly  from  the  fact  that  no  suitable  place  is  provided  in 
it  for  the  reception  of  those  truant  and  vagabond  children  who 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  it.  The  almshouse  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  proper  place  for  the  children,  often  quite  young, 
who  are  now  sent  there  for  truancy,  and  who  necessarily  come  in 
frequent  contact  with  its  inmates,  many  of  whom,  from  their 
miserable  antecedents,  must  exert  a  pernicious  influence  over 
them.  I  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  second 
inaugural  address  of  Mayor  Taber,  that '  to  carry  into  effect  any 
reformatory  influence  in  this  direction,  there  should  be  a  distinct 
establishment  for  the  purpose  under  the  exclusive  direction  and 
control  of  the  city  authorities,  in  which  manual  and  mental 
labor  should  be  combined,  and  apart  from  all  influences  that 
should  tend  to  degrade  or  pervert.'  " 

Most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  it  is  believed,  do  not  meet 
with  the  difficulties  here  spoken  of.  Either  within  their  limits,  or. 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  institutions  are  already  in  existence 
expressly  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  or  where 
arrangements  can  be  easily  made  for  their  safe  keeping  and  proper 
instruction,  separate  from  all  contact  with  older  and  more  hard- 
ened offenders.  Wherever  such  places  do  not  exist,  the  larger 
towns  singly  and  the  smaller  ones  associated  together,  or  else  the 
counties,  might  much  better  establish  suitable  institutions  for 
this  purpose  than  forego  the  benefits  which  a  vigorous  execution 
of  the  law  will  confer. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  much  depends  upon  the  wise 
selection  of  the  men  who  are  to  act  as  truant  officers.  They 
should  be  characterized  alike  by  kindness  of  heart  and  evenness 
of  temper,  by  great  patience  and  firmness,  and  a  strong  sympathy 
for  the  young.     For  the  good  effects  of  the  truant  law  are  to  be 
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experienced  and  judged  of,  not  so  much  by  the  number  arrested 
and  punished,  as  by  the  far  greater  number  whom  these  officers 
are  able,  by  admonition  and  kind  counsel  and  persuasion,  to 
restore  to  the  schools,  under  pledges  of  good  behavior.      The 
following  report,  made  by  the  truant  officers  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
for  the  year  1863,  shows  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  in 
that  city : — 

Report  of  the  Truant  Officers. 
The  truant  officers  submitted  the  following  : — 
Number  of  cases  investigated  during  the  year,    . 
Number  found  to  be  truants,     .... 

Aggregate  absences  by  truancy, 
Complained  of  as  habitual  truants,     . 
Truants  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Reformation, 
Number  on  probation,        ..... 

Complained  of  as  absentees  (new  law), 
Absentees  sent  to  the  House  of  Reformation, 
Number  on  probation,       ..... 

Complained  of  before  Judge  of  Probate,   . 
Sentenced  to  the  School  Ship,  .... 

Sentenced  to  the  State  Reform  School, 

Sentenced  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

Number  on  probation,       ..... 

Complained  of  in    Police    Court   and    sentenced    to    House    of 
Reformation,     ......... 

Whole  number  of  truants  and  absentees  sentenced  during  the  year, 


4,527 

1,046 

6,432 

85 

68 

17 

62 

56 

6 

12 

2 

3 

2 

5 

1 

132 


With  judicious  arrangements,  with  proper  places  of  confinement, 
and  the  choice  of  competent  officers,  the  towns  have  it  in  their 
power  to  arrest  the  evils  which  truancy  and  absenteeism  have 
inflicted  upon  their  Public  Schools,  to  prevent  the  neighborhood 
annoyances,  the  pilferings  from  shop,  garden  and  orchard,  and 
the  other  petty  offences  of  which  they  are  the  prolific  cause,  and 
which,  unchecked,  swiftly  ripen  into  stalwart  vices  and  crimes. 

And  here  let  it  be  remembered,  that  truants  are  not  found  in 
the  cities  and  populous  towns  alone ;  but  in  every  village  and 
every  rural  town.  Where  orphanage,  parental  indifference  and 
neglect,  or  feeble  restraint  exist,  there  they  are  found.  Stealing 
from,  or  never  entering,  the  school-house,  they  are  the  pupils  in 
the  street  schools  of  idleness  and  vicious  habits — fitting  with  fear- 
ful rapidity  and  certainty  for  the  house  of  correction,  the  crim- 
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inal's  dock  and  State's  prison,  all  of  whose  records  tell  the  same 
sad  and  unvarying  story :  truancy  first,  then  street  temptations, 
and  lastly  open  crime. 

Furthermore,  at  no  previous  time  has  the  danger  of  its  increase 
been  so  imminent  as  now,  nor  the  obligation  so  great  to  make  all 
possible  efforts  to  restrain  and  suppress  it.  Thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  the  fathers  of  families,  have  left  their  peaceful 
homes — too  many  of  them,  alas  !  never  to  return — at  the  call  of 
patriotic  duty,  to  defend,  on  distant  and  bloody  fields,  our  free 
institutions  from  the  fell  assaults  of  treason.  Their  children  are 
left  behind,  often,  if  not  always,  under  weakened  parental  con- 
trol, and  subject  to  nameless  temptations  to  vicious  courses 
on  every  hand.  They  are  with  us,  and  are  they  not  a  sacred 
trust  ?  Shall  not  a  wise  regard  to  the  highest  good  of  the  com- 
munity, shall  not  every  motive  of  gratitude  to  the  fathers  who 
have  made  their  own  homes  desolate,  that  they  might  make  our 
homes  safe,  impel  us  to  guard  their  children  as  our  own,  and  to 
train  and  educate  them  to  be  honorable  and  useful  men  and 
citizens  ? 

For  convenient  consultation,  I  give  at  the  close  of  this  Report* 
the  statutes  of  April  30,  1862,  and  Feb.  27,  1863;  the  Acts  and 
by-laws  of  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  aud  the  town  of  North  An- 
dover,  by  which  they  "  make  provision  "  for  giving  force  and  effect 
to  the  truant  laws ;  and  also  the  forms  of  legal  procedure  under 
said  Acts,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  police  court  of 
Boston. 

MILITARY    INSTRUCTION   IN   SCHOOLS. 

The  resolve  of  the  last  legislature,  directing  the  Board  of 
Education  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  introducing 
an  organization  of  the  scholars  in  the  Public  Schools,  above  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  for  the  purpose  of  military  drill  and  discipline  ; 
and  that  in  addition  to  such  other  inquiries  and  examinations  as 
they  deem  necessary  to  a  full  examination  of  the  subject,  they 
make  an  examination  of  the  High  School  in  Brookline,  and  of  the 
military  organization  among  its  pupils  ;  ascertain  the  manner  of 
its  organization  ;  how  long  the  same  has  existed  ;  the  nature  and 
degree  of  control  held  over  the  same  by  the  teachers  and  officers 

*See  page  80. 
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of  the  organization,  respectively ;  the  effect  thereof  upon  the  health 
and  general  deportment  of  its  members  and  upon  their  capacity 
and  inclination  for  literary  pursuits  and  upon  the  general  disci- 
pline of  the  whole  school ;  "  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  His  Excellency  Gov.  Andrew,  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  and 
the  Secretary,  with  instructions  to  make  the  investigations  required 
by  the  Resolve,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  consideration  of 
the  same  to  the  Board. 

Under  the  direction  of  that  committee,  I  present  herewith,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  the  following  report  of  its  proceed- 
ings and  of  the  conclusions  at  which  it  has  arrived : 

In  October  last,  the  committee,  in  company  with  several  other 
members  of  the  Board,  visited  Brookline  and  witnessed  a  very 
satisfactory  exhibition  Of  drill  by  the  Brookline  Rifles,  as  the 
organization  is  named. 

To  the  interrogatories  proposed  by  the  committee,  a  reply  in 
.writing  was  made  by  Moses  Williams,  Esq.,  who  has  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  company,  having  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  citizens,  by  whose  aid  and  assistance  it  was  originally  organized. 
As  this  reply  furnishes,  in  substance,  the  information  required  to 
be  obtained  by  the  Resolve,  it  is  herewith  given  : — 

Brookline,  December  19th,  1863. 
Joseph  White,  Esq.,  Secretary  of the  Board  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  and  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  replying  to  it. 

The  Brookline  Bifles  were  organized  in  April,  1861,  the  organization 
being  entirely  voluntary,  from  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  School. 
Four-fifths  of  the  members  are  now  pupils  in  the  High  School.  The 
captain  and  two  lieutenants  were  chosen  by  ballot,  the  sergeants  and 
corporals  have  always  been  appointed  by  the  captain.  The  first  equipments 
were  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  cap  and  a  wooden  gun,  but  the  boys  were 
so  persevering  and  successful  in  their  drill,  that  they  enlisted  the  sympathies 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  now  have  a  complete  stand  of  arms,  made 
for  them,  suitable  for  their  strength  and  length  of  arm,  and  a  complete 
U.  S.  uniform.  The  funds  to  purchase  these  equipments  were  raised  by 
subscription. 

The  drills  have  occupied  two  afternoons  of  each  week,  lasting  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours ;  the  hall  for  drill  being  furnished  by  the 
town  authorities.  The  teachers  have  never  had  any  control  over  the 
organization,  but  all  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  as  beneficial  to  the 
character  of  the  boys  and  an  advantage  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  in 
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producing  habits  of  implicit  and  prompt  obedience.  The  parents,  I  believe, 
have  also  the  same  feeling.  The  boys  have  always  been  encouraged  to 
think  that  this  was  an  organization  of  their  own,  one  for  which  they  were 
responsible,  and  that  any  credit  for  success  would  belong  to  them  exclu- 
sively, while *they  alone  would  suffer  the  disgrace  arising  from  failure. 

The  whole  of  the  boys  have  been  improved  in  health ;  they  are  erect, 
full-chested,  and  broad-shouldered  for  boys  of  their  age;  and  the  best 
soldiers  have  generally  been  also  the  best  scholars,  and  while  on  duty 
their  discipline  and  ready  obedience  to  all  orders  have  been  equal  to 
regular  troops. 

I  consider  the  drill  superior  to  gymnastic  exercises,  particularly  for  the 
younger  boys,  but  not  as  fully  taking  their  place,  and  as  the  boys  grow 
older,  it  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  entirely  to  supersede  the  gymnasium. 

As  many  of  the  original  members  left  school  last  August,  their  places 
have  been  taken  by  younger  boys ;  the  company  therefore  were  obliged  to 
go  back  to  the  elementary  drill  without  arms,  but  they  will,  by  the  middle 
of  January,  have  attained  the  same  proficiency  that  they  had  before  the 
new  recruits  were  admitted. 

The  boys  will  be  happy  to  drill  at  any  time  before  the  committee. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  the  information  which  you 

desired.     If  there  is  any  other  point  which  you  would  like  to  know  about 

I  shall  be  happy  to  write  to  you  again. 

I  remain,  very  truly, 

Your  friend, 

Moses  B.  Williams. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  school 
committee  of  Brookline,  for  the  year  1862-3,  and  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Williams  to  said  committee,  give  additional  information  on 
the  same  points  of  inquiry : — 

"  Everything  ought  to  convince  us  that  during  the  present  generation  we 
cannot  hope  the  same  immunity  as  in  the  past ;  and  that  every  citizen 
ought  to  be  taught  how  to  become  a  soldier, — at  least  so  far  as  to  be  safely 
trusted  with  a  gun,  without  fear  of  shooting  himself  or  those  about  him. 

In  no  way  can  this  be  so  easily,  so  safely,  or  so  economically  taught  as 
to  our  boys  at  school. 

In  no  way  so  easily.  Everything,  good  or  bad,  is  taught  to  a  child  more 
easily  than  to  a  man.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  teach  boys  a  careful  and  proper 
habit  of  handling  guns,  as  a  careless  and  improper  habit,  but  with  men 
having  careful  or  careless  habits  formed,  it  is  evidently  different. 

In  no  way  so  safely.  Teach  boys  thoroughly  and  carefully  how  to 
handle  empty  guns ;  teach  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  mechanism, 
and  of  their  danger  when  loaded ;  and  then  put  loaded  guns  into  their  hands, 
in  proper  circumstances,  and  the  danger  is  avoided. 
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In  no  way  so  economically.  Boys'  time  is  infinitely  valuable,  so  far  as 
it  is  used  in  fitting  them  to  be  men.  But  statistics  have  proved  that 
scholars  spending  a  half,  or  even  a  whole  hour  each  day  in  healthful  exer- 
cise, and  the  remainder  in  study,  make  as  rapid  progress  in  mental  improve- 
ment as  those  who  spend  the  whole  number  of  school  hours  in  study,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  are  in  a  much  better  condition  to  make  their  studies 
available.  Still  further,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  as  we  think  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  our  schools  will  show,  that  the  habits  of  attention  and  prompt 
obedience  acquired  in  the  drill-room  will  make  the  time  spent  in  the  school 
proper,  enough  more  valuable  to  compensate  for  the  time  apparently  lost 
from  study." 

Mr.  Williams  to  the  school  committee,  says : — 

"  The  advantage  gained  by  this  course  of  instruction  is,  in  my  opinion, 
very  great.  The  school  system  in  the  town  of  Brookline,  I  consider,  is  all 
that  the  citizens  could  desire,  if  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  is 
properly  attended  to.  Our  drill  is  an  aid  to  the  parent  in  this  respect. 
The  boys  in  the  older  class  can  already  be  selected  from  their  playmates 
by  the  improvement  of  their  forms.  Habits  of  prompt,  instant  and  uncondi- 
tional obedience  are  also  more  successfully  inculcated  by  this  system  of 
instruction  than  by  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  soldier  can  be  taught  to  the 
boys  during  the  time  of  their  attendance  at  the  Public  Schools,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  necessity  of  this  acquisition  after  the  time  of  the  pupil  has  become 
more  valuable. 

A  proper  system  of  military  instruction  in  the  schools  of  our  Common- 
wealth would  furnish  us  with  the  most  perfect  militia  in  the  world  ;  and  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  soon  arrange  such 
a  system  in  all  the  schools  in  the  State.  Meanwhile,  gentlemen,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  having  been  the  first  to  adopt  a  course 
which  I  believe  will  be  universally  followed." 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  proof,  ample  testimony  is  afforded 
by  this  experiment,  of  the  capacity  of  boys  from  12  to  17  and  18 
years  of  age  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  military  drill ;  to  master 
most  thoroughly  the  manual  of  arms,  and  the  various  evolutions 
of  company  and  battalion  drill ;  and  to  subject  themselves  volun- 
tarily to  the  strictest  and  most  rigid  discipline,  even  when  under 
the  command  of  one  of  their  own  number. 

In  these  particulars,  and  also  in  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the 
health    and   physical    strength    and    vigor  of    the   boys,   their 

10 
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attainments  in  their  studies,  and  their  prompt  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence to  the  regulations  of  the  school,  the  experiment  is  believed  to 
have  fullv  satisfied  all  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  it — whether 
teachers,  school  committee,  or  parents. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  town  in 
the  Commonwealth  where  the  conditions  for  a  successful  experi- 
ment are  more  easily  found.  It  has  a  compact  territory,  with  a 
population  in  1860  of  5,164,  and  a  valuation  of  $10,598,546. 
The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years 
returned  in  1862  was  836  ;  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools  was  $18.26.9  to  each  scholar  returned.  More- 
over, many  men  of  wealth,  influence  and  public  spirit  have  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  experiment,  and  thus  given  it  a  credit  and 
eclat  which  it  might  have  failed  to  find  in  many  other  towns. 
Surely  the  people  of  Brookline  have  great  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  success  achieved  in  an  experiment  so  novel, 
and  so  likely  to  have  a  wide-spread  influence  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

In  respect  to  that  branch  of  the  resolve  which  relates  to  the 
organization  of  the  scholars  in  the  Public  Schools  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  purposes  of  military  drill,  the  committee 
are  unanimous  that  it  is  greatly  desirable,  and  also  possible  to  an 
extent  which  might  not  appear  at  first  view. 

First.  It  is  believed  to  be  highly  desirable  as  a  means  of  phys- 
ical culture  and  training. 

It  is  a  fact  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that,  with  all 
the  excellences  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction,  there  has 
been  a  marked  neglect  of  any  thing  like  a  systematic  training  of 
the  physical  powers.  The  growth  of  the  intellectual  nature  has 
been  stimulated  and  fostered,  while  the  bodily  powers  have  been 
left  without  care,  until  the  effects  upon  both  were  becoming 
everywhere  apparent  to  the  observing.  Happily  the  note  of  warn- 
ing has  been  raised,  and  the  public  mind  turned  to  the  vital 
importance  of  returning  in  our  processes  of  education  to  the  pre- 
cepts and  practices  of  the  wisest  educators  of  all  ages,  and  of 
cultivating  with  equal  care  both  mind  and  body,  and  thus 
securing  a  higher  and  nobler  manhood.  Now,  it  is  believed  that 
no  other  system  of  physical  training  affords  superior  advantages 
for  this  end  than  the  military  drill. 
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It  gives  an  erect  attitude,  an  expanded  chest,  an  elastic,  vigor- 
ous, and  manly  carriage,  and  above  all,  the  most  perfect  command 
of  the  will  over  all  the  bodily  powers.  Moreover,  it  forms  habits 
of  obedience  the  most  prompt  and  exact,  and  thus  greatly  aids  in 
giving  to  the  moral  nature  its  rightful  and  just  control.  The 
statements  already  given  by  Mr.  Williams  and  the  school  com- 
mittee of  Brookline  are  explicit  and  satisfactory  on  this  point. 

Second.  It  is  desirable  as  a  cheap  and  efficacious  method  of 
diffusing  a  practical  military  education.  In  respect  to  the  press- 
ing need  of  such  an  education,  as  a  resource  in  times  of  imminent 
peril  from  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  foes,  the  events  through 
which  our  nation  has  been  passing  for  the  last  two  years  and  a 
half,  speak  with  a  voice  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  and  too 
potent  to  be  longer  disregarded.  We  have  been  startled  from  a 
false  security,  which  we  fondly  dreamed  would  last  forever,  and 
taught  at  a  terrible  cost  the  lesson,  which  the  father  of  his  country 
and  his  compatriots  had  learned  in  field  and  camp,  and  enunciated 
so  earnestly,  that  "  To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 

So  believing,  the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth  provided  in  its 
organic  law  for  a  militia,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied 
men,  who  were  required  to  arm  and  equip  themselves,  and  to 
perform  stated  military  duty  as  a  just  service  to  the  State,  and  to 
hold  themselves  subject  to  draft  or  to  marching  orders  in  a  body, 
whenever  the  exigency  of  domestic  violence  or  foreign  invasion 
demanded.  While  the  men  of  the  Revolution  remained,  and  the 
scenes  of  the  great  struggle  continued  fresh  in  the  public  mind ; 
indeed,  till  some  years  after  the  close  of  the  second  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  this  constitutional  militia  maintained  its  popularity 
with  the  public,  and  served  to  keep  alive  and  diffuse  no  small 
degree  of  military  spirit  and  knowledge  in  the  Commonwealth. 

But  as  the  prospect  of  foreign  war  diminished,  and  as  business 
of  every  kind  grew  prosperous,  the  performance  of  military  duty 
by  the  citizen  was  regarded  as  a  heavy  burden,  quite  useless  to  be 
borne ;  the  various  organizations,  with  few  exceptions,  fell  into 
decay  and  were  abandoned.  The  constitutional  militia  of  the 
fathers  was  annihilated.  Even  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire- 
arms was  in  a  great  measure  lost  by  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
arms  and  equipments,  once  in  every  family,  were  either  destroyed 
or  banished  to  garrets,  to  be  brought  forth  on  special  occasions  as 
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relics  of  the  past,  or  to  decorate  the  fantastic  array  of  young 
"Antique  and  Horrible "  trainbands  on  the  mornings  of  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

In  place  of  this  organization  there  had  sprung  up  another, 
known  as  the  "  Volunteer  Militia,"  enlisted  for  five  years,  supplied 
with  arms  by  the  government,  and  paid  a  small  compensation  for 
the  time  expended  in  drill — our  only  reliance  in  case  of  domestic 
violence,  and  a  nucleus  of  a  larger  force  in  the  event  of  invasion. 
The  value  of  the  services  of  a  portion  of  this  small  body  of  citizen 
soldiers  to  the  whole  country,  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  present 
rebellion,  needs  no  recital. 

The  familiarity  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  the  military  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  this  small  body  of  less  than  6,000  men,  together 
with  that  possessed  by  the  few  graduates  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  most  of  them  following  the  pursuits  of  civil  life, 
constituted  our  entire  stock  of  training  and  knowledge  on  military 
affairs  when  the  rebellion  broke  out.  Without  military  training 
or  experience,  without  arms  or  the  munitions  of  war,  and  with 
only  miniature  organizations,  the  loyal  States  were  aroused  by  the 
first  guns  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  to  cope  with  the  most  formidable 
conspiracy  of  armed  traitors  ever  organized  against  a  free  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  human  nature.  We  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  our  arms  and  in  the  prospect  of  a  final  triumpli ;  but  we  are 
made  sad  with  the  thought  that  one-half  the  waste  of  treasure  and 
precious  blood  might  have  been  saved,  had  the  loyal  States  been 
as  well  prepared  for  the  struggle  by  military  knowledge,  training, 
and  organization,  as  were  our  fathers  for  the  Revolutionary  con- 
flict, by  the  training  and  experience  which  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  had  given  them. 

The  lesson  is  indeed  a  sad  one,  but  more  sad  will  be  the  failure 
to  heed  it.  The  millenium  has  not  come,  as  some  of  us  have 
dreamed.  The  glad  day  when  the  "  sword  shall  be  beaten  into 
the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning-hook  "  has  not 
yet  dawned  upon  the  nations.  Still,  as  in  the  dreary  past,  if  men 
would  sit  unmolested  under  their  "  own  vine  and  fig-tree,"  they 
must  be  prepared  to  guard  and  defend  them ;  still,  if  nations 
would  maintain  an  independent  position  in  the  earth,  they  must 
be. prepared  to  do  it,  if  need  be,  by  the  bayonet.  Let  us,  then, 
give  good  heed  to  the  lesson.  Avoiding  past  mistakes  let  us 
guard  well  against  future  ones. 
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Prom  these  and  similar  considerations,  we  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  diffuse  through 
the  community,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  largest  practicable  amount 
of  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  use  of  arms  and  to  military  disci- 
pline. And  the  practical  question  is,  How  can  this  be  done  best 
and  cheapest  ? 

The  experiment  at  Brookline,  and  similar  ones  in  several 
academies  and  private  schools  with  like  results,  seem  to  the 
committee,  to  indicate  that  we  must  look  to  the  Public  Schools 
as  furnishing  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  instrumentalities 
for  securing  this  end. 

The -Public  Schools  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  in 
order  to  prepare  youth  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  One  of  these 
duties  is  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  government  whenever  and 
however  assailed.  Surely,  then,  there  is  no  incongruity,  no  want 
of  reason,  in  introducing  into  the  schools  such  studies  and  modes 
of  discipline  as  shall  prepare  for  the  discharge  of  this,  equally 
with  the  other  duties  which  the  citizen  owes  to  the  State. 

But  can  this  be  done  without  detriment  to  progress  in  other 
branches  ?  Can  it  be  done  without  loss  of  time  ?  The  committee 
are  satisfied  that  it  can,  and  that  thereby  a  large  amount  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  discipline  in  military  affairs  may  be  attained  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  be 
effected,  which,  under  a  system  of  adult  training,  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  productive  industry  of  the  community. 

If,  then,  the  introduction  of  the  military  drill  into  the  Public 
Schools  has  been  made  to  appear  desirable,  both  as  a  system  of 
physical  training  and  as  a  simple  and  cheap  method  of  diffusing 
military  knowledge  throughout  the  community,  the  only  point 
remaining  for  consideration  is  whether  it  can  be  generally  intro- 
duced, and  without  serious  expense  to  the  towns. 

On  this  point,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the  cities 
and  the  larger  and  more  compactly  settled  towns  ;  especially  those 
which  maintain  a  High  School  or  Grammar  Schools  throughout 
the  year.  Brookline  is  a  fair  type  of  this  class  of  towns  in  respect 
to  facilities  afforded  for  such  an  experiment. 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  towns,  the  facilities  are  less 
obvious.  Their  large  extent  of  territory,  the  comparative  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population,  and  above  'all,  their  unfortunate  subdivi- 
sion into  small  school  districts,  with  short  schools,  and  rapidly 
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changing  teachers  most  of  whom  are  females,  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  present  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success ; 
but,  on  further  examination,  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  these 
obstacles  may  be  readily  overcome. 

There  will  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  uniting  in  one  company 
the  boys  of  contiguous  school  districts,  and  in  arranging  such 
times  and  places  for  drill  as  shall  be  convenient  for  all.  There 
will  be  returned  soldiers  and  officers  in  each  town,  competent 
and  ready  to  give  instruction  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  company 
drill,  either  gratuitously  or  for  a  reasonable  consideration  ;  and 
the  arms  should  be  supplied  by  the  Commonwealth,  inasmuch  as 
the  instruction  given  is  for  the  common  benefit. 

As  a  fitting  close  to  this  imperfect  discussion,  the  following 
paragraphs  are  given  from  the  very  interesting  Report  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  his  visit  to  Europe 
in  1862,  showing  that  Switzerland — the  only  country  on  that 
continent  having  political  institutions  like  our  own — has  already 
adopted,  and  successfully  maintains  a  system  of  military  instruc- 
tion in  her  Public  Schools  similar  to  that  herein  suggested.  He 
says : — 

"  This  branch  of  the  studies  of  the  young  is  regarded  as  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  the  safety  and  the  stability  of  the  republic.  Theirs  is 
a  government  of  the  people,  and  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  educate  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  war  show  how  jealously  they  guard  their  liberties  by 
being  always  prepared  to  defend  them." 

"  The  amount  and  thoroughness  of  military  instruction  in  the  schools 
vary  somewhat  in  the  different  cantons,  though  in  all  the  cantonal  schools 
military  instruction  is  given.  In  Berne,  for  example,  the  cantonal  schools 
rank  somewhat  like  the  grammar  and  higher-grade  Public  Schools  in  Boston, 
or  the  large  towns  generally  in  Massachusetts.  They  are  open  to  all  boys 
upon  examination.  All  the  boys  in  these  schools  are  organized  with 
military  corps,  and  officered  from  their  own  class,  but  provided  by  govern- 
ment with  special  military  instructors,  and  furnished  with  small  muskets, 
rifles,  or  carbines,  suitable  to  the  strength  and  age  of  the  boys ;  or,  if 
organized  into  artillery  corps,  they  are  supplied  with  small  side-arms  and 
field-pieces,  which  they  can  wield  without  difficulty." 

"  For  these  arms  arsenals  are  provided  by  the  government,  and  custo- 
dians are  appointed  to  keep  them  safely  and  in  good  condition  when  not  in 
actual  use.  The  military  instructors  are  officers  of  the  federal  military 
oi'ganization, — educated  men,  who  have  seen  service,  and  who  are  ait  fait 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  war.     The  time  devoted  to  military  studies  and 
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training  in  the  manual  exercises  varies  with  the  season  and  in  the  various 
cantons.  During  the  summer  about  three  half-days  in  the  week  is  the 
average  time.  There  is  also  an  occasional  general  muster,  when  all  turn 
out  together  and  occupy  a  spacious  parade-ground.  Then  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  parents  and  friends,  as  well  as  the  cantonal  authorities,  turn  out 
for  a  holiday,  to  witness  the  nascent  valor  and  heroism  of  the  republic." 

"  It  should  be  added,  that  all  these  cantonal  cadets  wear  a  simple  and 
modest  stripe  for  a  uniform,  and  one  or  two  bright  buttons,  which  cost 
almost  nothing,  but  give  the  wearers  a  soldierly  pride  and  love  for  this 
branch  of  their  studies." 

In  view  of  all  the 'facts  bearing  upon  the  matter  referred  to 
them,  the  committee  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Board  recom- 
mend to  the  honorable  legislature  the  passage  of  an  Act  embracing 
in  substance  the  following  features  : — 

1.  That  authority  be  given  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  introduce  military  instruction  and  drill  as  a 
part  of  the  school  exercises  in  said  towns  and  eities,  and  to  make 
the  needful  expenditures  for  the  same. 

2.  Whenever  any  town  or  city  council  shall  authorize  such 
military  instruction  and  drill,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school 
committee  of  said  city  or  town  to  organize  the  scholars  of  one 
or  more  schools  or  school  districts,  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  eighteen  years,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians, 
into  convenient  companies  ;  to  procure  instructors,  and  make  all 
necessary  rules  and  orders  respecting  the  manner  of  organization, 
modes  of  drill,  and  the  times  and  places  for  the  same. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  quartermaster  to  provide 
suitable  arms  and  equipments  for  such  companies  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  selectmen  or  mayor  and  aldermen  of  such 
town  or  city  ;  provided  satisfactory  security  be  given  to  him  by 
such  selectmen  or  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  behalf  of  said  town  or 
city,  for  the  proper  use,  safe  keeping,  and  return  of  said  arms  and 
equipments,  whenever  said  company  or  companies  shall  have  been 
disbanded. 

JOSEPH  WHITE. 

Boston,  January  15,  1864. 
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[Chapter  207.] 
An  Act  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School. 

Be  it  enacted,  fyc,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  Each  city  and  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  and 
arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  also  concerning  children 
wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  city  or  town,  having 
no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years ;  and  shall  also 
make  all  such  by-laws  respecting  such  children  as  shall  be  deemed  most 
conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of  such  city  or  town ;  and 
there  shall  be  annexed  to  such  by-laws  suitable  penalties  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars,  for  any  one  breach :  provided,  that  said  by-laws  shall  be 
approved  by  the  superior  court  sitting  in  any  county  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  2.  Any  minor  convicted  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  or  any  child 
convicted  of  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of  any  city  or 
town,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending  school,  and 
growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years, 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
instead  of  the  fine  mentioned  in  the  first  section,  be  committed  to  any  such 
institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  suitable  situation  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  under  the  authority  of  the  first  section,  for  such 
time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  such  justice  or  court  may  determine. — 
Approved  April  30,  1862. 

[Chapter  44.] 
An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees 

from  School. 

Be  it  enacted,  fyc,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  Either  of  the  justices  of  the  police  court  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  any  judge  or  justice  of  any  police  court,  and  any  trial  justice  in  this 
state,  shall  have  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  counties  of  the 
offences  described  in  chapter  two  hundred  and  seven  of  the  acts  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

Sect.  2.  Whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  any  such  justice, 
judge,  or  trial  justice,  acting  within  his  jurisdiction,  upon  a  hearing  of  the 
case,  that  there  is  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  discharge  of  any 
minor  imprisoned  for  either  of  such  offences,  he  may  issue  such  discharge 
under  his  hand  upon  such  terms  as  to  costs  as  to  him  seems  just,  directed 
to  the  person  having  the  custody  of  such  minor,  and  upon  the  service  of 
the  same  on  such  person  and  payment  of  costs  required,  said  minor  shall 
be  discharged. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. — Approved  Febru- 
ary 27,  1863. 
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CITY  OF  BOSTON,  1862. 

An  Ordinance  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School. 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
■    in  City  Council  assembled,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  Any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  first  section  of  the  "Act 
concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  from  School,"  passed  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  April  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  upon  conviction  of  any  offence  therein  described,  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars ;  and  the  justices  of  the  police  court  of 
the  city  of  Boston  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offences  set  forth  in  said  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  house  for  the  employment  and.  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders  is  hereby  assigned  and  provided  as  the  institution  of  instruction, 
house  of  reformation  or  suitable  situation  mentioned  in  the  second  section 
of  said  act. — Approved  August  12,  1862. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

An  Ordinance  in  relation  to  Truants. 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  as  follows: 

Sect.  2.  All  children  residing  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  being  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occu- 
pation, and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  shall,  unless  there  be  some  sufficient 
reason  to  the  contrary,  be  required  regularly  to  attend  some  public  or 
private  school  or  suitable  institution  of  instruction. 

Sect.  3.  All  persons  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going section,  and  all  children  belonging  to  any  of  the  public  schools,  who 
shall  be  habitual  truants  therefrom,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  five  dollars  upon  each  and  every  conviction  of  either  of  the  offences 
herein  described. 

Sect.  4.  All  persons  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  belonging  to  any 
public  school  in  said  city,  who  shall,  without  sufficient  excuse  therefor,  be 
absent  from  said  school  three  or  more  times  in  course  of  any  one  term  of 
said  school,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  ordinance,  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  habitual  truants  therefrom. 

Sect.  5.  In  place  of  the  fines  before  provided  for  the  offences  named  in 
this  ordinance,  the  justice  having  jurisdiction  fhereof  may  commit  the 
offender  to  the  farm  school,  established  by  said  city,  which  is  hereby 
assigned  and  provided  as  the  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation 
or  other  suitable  situation  named  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 
above  referred  to. 

Sect.  6.     The  said  farm  school  shall  for  the  present  be  in  conneetion 
with  the  work  house  of  said  city,  and  the  said  persons  sentenced  as  above 
11 
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shall  be  under  the  control  of  and  government  of  the  board  of  mayor  and 
aldermen,  who  shall  make  suitable  regulations  concerning  the  instruction, 
employment,  and  general  conduct  of  said  offenders. 

Sect.  7.  There  shall  annually  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
in  the  month  of  January,  three  persons,  who  alone  shall  be  authorized  in 
case  of  a  violation  of  these  by-laws,  to  make  the  complaint  and  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  thereon,  who  shall  be  known  and  denominated  as 
truant  officers,  and  who  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  city 
council  may  determine :  provided,  that  for  the  present  year  said  officers 
may  be  chosen  any  time  after  the  approval  of  this  ordinance. 

Sect.  8.  In  case  such  truant  officer  shall  find  any  person  between  the 
ages  aforesaid,  belonging  to  any  of  the  public  schools  in  said  city,  during 
school  hours,  in  or  near  any  street,  square,  lane,  wharf,  or  any  public  place 
of  resort  or  amusement,  without  sufficient  excuse  for  such  absence  from 
school,  he  shall  apprehend  such  ■  person  and  return  him  to  his  school  in 
case  he  shall  not  deem  it  proper  to  file  a  complaint  under  this  ordinance ; 
and  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child  of  his  doings  in  the 
premises. 

Sect.  9.  The  justice  of  the  police  court  of  New  Bedford  shall  have 
jurisdiction  of  offences  under  this  ordinance. 

NORTH  ANDOVER. 

By-Laio  1.  Any  child,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  who 
does  not  attend  school,  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a  year,  shall  be  deemed  a 
truant. 

By-Law  2.  Any  child  who,  while  a  member  of  any  school  within  the 
limits  of  North  Andover,  shall  absent  himself  from  said  school,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  teacher,  and  parent  or  guardian,  shall  be  deemed  a  truant. 

By-Law  3.  In  cases  of  truancy,  the  treatment  of  the  first  offence  shall 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  second  offence,  (by  the  same 
child,)  shall  be  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
child.  The  third  offence,  (by  the  same  child,)  shall  be  reported  by  the 
teacher  to  the  truant  officer  of  the  district  to  which  the  child  belongs,  pro- 
vided there  be  one  in  the  district ;  otherwise  to  the  chairman  of  the  super- 
intending school  committee.  The  truant  officer,  or  school  committee,  upon 
such  complaint,  shall  immediately  notify  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
offending  child,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  prevent  summary  punishment,  by 
such  pledges  for  the  restraint  of  the  child,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
truant  officer  or  committee.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  does  not  furnish 
and  carry  out  such  pledges,  the  truant  officer,  or  committee,  aforesaid, 
shall,  within  one  week,  report  the  case  to  the  town  treasurer,  who  shall 
immediately  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  upon  the  parent 
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or  guardian  of  said  child.  If  said  fine  is  not  paid  within  ten  days  from  the 
time  it  is  imposed,  the  town  treasurer  shall,  by  due  process  of  law,  commit 
the  child  to  one  of  the  state  reform  schools. 

By-Law  4.  To  prevent  any  child  from  being  unjustly  deemed  a  truant, 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  each  child,  in  all  cases  of  necessary  absence, 
shall  previously,  if  possible,  or  at  the  earliest  opportunity  afterward,  inform 
the  teacher,  by  note,  or  in  person,  of  such  necessary  absence. 

Note. — For  other  by-laws  relating  to  Truancy,  &c  ,  see  within  at  pages  23, 103, 
and  184,  of  the  Extracts. 

The  following  are  the  blank  forms  to  be  used  in  the  proceedings  under  the  Act 
concerning  Truants  and  Absentees  from  School,  as  it  now  stands  with  its  amend- 
ments and  additions  : — 

[Complaint. — Truants.] 
To  one  of  the  Justices 

of  the  Police  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

of  the, City  of  Boston,  in  the  County 
of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
said  City  to  make  complaints  under  the  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
concerning  truant  children  and  absentees  from  School, 

in  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  on  oath  complains 
That 

of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  on  the 

day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  at  Boston  aforesaid,  with 

force  and  arms  is  a  child  more  than  seven  and  less  than  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  neglects  or  refuses  to  attend  school,  and  absents  himself 
therefrom,  wanders  about  and  keeps  himself  in  other  places  during  school 
hours  contrary  to  the  commands  of  those  having  lawful  authority  and  con- 
trol over  him,  and  so  the  said 
says  that  the  said  is  an  habitual  truant. 

against  the  peace  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  the  form  of  the  statute  and 
the  by-laws  of  said  city  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

Suffolk,  to  wit: 

Taken  and  sworn  to,  this  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
Before  me, 

(  One  of  the  Justices  of  the  Police 
\       Court  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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[Warrant. — Truants.] 
Suffolk,  to  wit: 

To  either  of  the  Constables  of  the  City  of  Boston,  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City,  to  make  complaints  under  the 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees 
from  School. 

Greeting. 
These  are  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
to  command  you,  and  each  of  you,  upon  sight  hereof,  to  take  and  bring 
before  one  of  the  justices  of  the  police 

court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  within  and  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  at 

the  bod         of 

of  Boston  aforesaid  if      he       be  found 

within  your  precinct,  to  answer  to  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  complaint 
of  of  said  Boston,  one  of  the  persons 

appointed  as  aforesaid  to  make  complaints  concerning  truant  children  and 
absentees  from  school,  this  day  made  on  oath,  before  said  justice  of  the 
said  court,  that  the  said 

a  child  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  a 
habitual  truant 

against  the  peace  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  the  form  of  the  statute,  and 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  .  city  of  Boston,  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 
Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  at  Boston  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty 

f  One  of  the  Justices  of  the 
\     said   Police    Court. 

[Mittimus. — Truants.] 

Suffolk,  to  wit: 

To  either  of  the  Constables  of  the  City  of  Boston  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City,  to  make  complaints  under  the 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees 
from  School,  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  for  the  Employ- 
ment and  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders  in  said  City. 

Greeting. 
These  are  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
to  command  you,  and  each  of  you,  constables,  persons  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  said  city,  to  make  complaints  as  aforesaid,  forth- 
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with  to  convey  and  deliver  into  the  custody  of  the  superintendent  of  said 
house,  the  body  of  of 

said  Boston,  a  minor,  who  stands  convicted  before 

one  of  the  justices  of  the  police  court  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  of  being  an  habitual  truant,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided. 

And  it  appearing  to  our  said  justice,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  said 

is  a  proper  object  for  committal 
to  said  house  for  the  employment  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders 
in  said  city;   it  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  said   justice,  that  the  said 

be  committed  to  said  house  for 
the  term  of  from  the  date  hereof,  there  to  be  kept, 

governed,  and  dealt  with  according  to  law.     And  make  return  of  this 
precept,  with  your  doings  thereon. 

And  you,  the  said  superintendent,  are  hereby  commanded  to  receive  the 
said  into  your  custody  in  said 

house,  and  there  safely  keep  until  shall 

or    he    be  otherwise  discharged  in 
due  course  of  law.     Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril. 

Witness,  my  hand  and  seal,  at  the  city  of  Boston,  this 

day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 

One  of  the  Justices  of  the 
said   Police    Court. 


{ 


[Complaint. — Absentees.] 
To  one  of  the 

Justices  of  the  Police  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  within  and  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  of  the 

City  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  one  of  the  persons  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City,  to  make  complaints  under  the 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees  from 
School,  in 

behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  oath  complains 
That 

of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 

on  the  day  of  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  at  Boston, 

aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms  is  a  child  more  than  seven  and  less  than 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  wanders  about  in  the  streets  or  public  places  of 
said  city,  has  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  does  not  attend  school,  and 
is  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
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against  the  peace  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  the  form  of  the  statute  and 
the  by-laws  of  said  city  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

Suffolk,  to  wit: 

Taken  and  sworn  to,  this  day  of  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 

Before  me, 

(  One  of  the  Justices  of  the  Police 
\      Court  of  the   City  of  Boston. 

[Warrant. — Absentees.] 
Suffolk,  to  wit: 

To  either  of  the  Constables  of  the  City  of  Boston,  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City  to  make  complaints  under  the 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees 
from  School. 

Greeting. 
These  are  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
to  command  you,  and  each  of  you,  upon  sight  hereof,  to  take  and  bring 
before  one  of  the  justices 

of  the  police  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  within  and  for  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  at 

the  bod      of 

of  Boston  aforesaid  if      he       be  found 

within  your  precinct,  to  answer  to  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  complaint 
of  of  said  Boston,  one  of 

the  persons  appointed  as  aforesaid  to  make  complaints  concerning  truant 
children  and  absentees  from  school,  this  day  made  on  oath,  before  said 
justice  of  the  said  court,  that  the  said 

is  a  child 
more  than  seven  and  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  wanders  about  in 
the  streets  or  public  places  of  said  city,  has  no  lawful  occupation  or 
business,  does  not  attend  school,  and  is  growing  up  in  ignorance, 

against  the  peace  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  the  form  of  the  statute,  and 

of  the  by-laws  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril. 

"Witness,  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Boston,  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  sixty 

One  of  the  Justices  of  the 
said  Police    Court. 


{ 
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[Mittimus. — Absentees.] 
Suffolk,  to  wit: 

To  either  of  the  Constables  of  the  City  of  Boston,  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  said  City,  to  make  complaints  under  the  Laws 
of  the  Commonwealth,  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees  from 
School,  and  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  for  the  Employment 
and  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders  in  said  City. 

Greeting. 
These  are  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
to  command  you,  and  each  of  you,  constables,  and  persons  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  make  complaints  as 
aforesaid,  forthwith  to  convey  and  deliver  into  the  custody  of  the  super- 
intendent of  said  house,  the  body  of 

of  said  Boston,  a  minor,  who  now  stands 
convicted  before  one  of  the  justices 

of  our  police  court,  within  and  for  the  city  of  Boston,  of  being  a  child  more 
than  seven  and  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  wandering  about  in 
the  streets  or  public  places  of  said  city,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or 
business,  growing  up  in  ignorance,  against  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

And  it  appearing  to  our  said  justice  in  his  discretion,  that   the  said 

is  a  proper  object  for  committal 
to  said  house ;   it  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  said  justice,  that  the  said 

be  committed  to  said  house  for 
the  term  of  from  the  date^hereof,  there  to  be  kept, 

governed,  and  dealt  with  according  to  law.  And  make  return  of  this 
precept,  and  your  doings  thereon. 

And  you,  the  said  superintendent,  are  hereby  commanded  to  receive  the 
said  into  your  custody  in  our 

said  house,  and  there  safely  keep  until  shall 

or     he     be  otherwise  discharged  in  due 
course  of  law.     Hereof  fail  not  at  your  peril. 

Witness,  my  hand  and  seal,  at  the  city  of  Boston,  this 

day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 

One  of  the  Justices  of  the 
said   Police    Court. 


i 


[Summons.] 

Suffolk,  to  wit  : 

To  either  of  the  Constables  of  the  City  of  Boston,  appointed  to  make 
complaints  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  concerning  truant 
children  and  absentees  from  School. 

Greeting. 
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These  are  to  command  you,  and  each  of  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commonwealth  op  Massachusetts,  to  summon 

to  appear  forthwith,  before  one  of  the 

justices  of  the  police  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  give  evidence,  on 
behalf  of  said  Commonwealth,  of  what  they  know  relative  to  a  complaint 
this  day  made  on  oath  by 

against 
under  the  laws  of  the   Commonwealth  concerning  truant  children  and 
absentees  from  school,  and  the  ordinance  adopting  the  same,  and  the  acts 
and  ordinances  additional  thereto.     Hereof  fail  not  and  make  due  return 
of  this  writ,  with  your  doings  thereon. 

Witness,  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Boston,  this 
day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  sixty 

One  of  the  Justices  of  the 
said   Police    Court. 


{ 


Although  the  justices  of  the  police  court  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
truancy,  truants  are  not  tried  in  the  police  court.  Their  cases  are  heard 
in  private  by  the  justices,  simply  as  commissioners  for  this  purpose.  For 
this  special  service  they  are  allowed  by  the  city  council  a  salary  of  $150 
each. 

Children  who  have  become  habitual  truants,  are  not  unfrequently  offend- 
ers against  the  law  in  other  respects.  They  are  often  found  to  be  idle  and 
dissolute,  or  stubborn  and  disobedient,  or  pilferers,  or  vagrants.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  truant  officer  adapts  his  complaint  to  the  circumstances. 
If  the  child  has  become  so  depraved  as  to  be  classed  among  those  who  are 
called  "  hard  cases,"  and  if  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  home  of  such 
a  character  as  to  render  his  reform,  while  subject  to  its  influences,  very 
improbable,  the  officer,  if  he  deems  it  best,  makes  a  complaint  for  some 
offence  other  than  that  of  truancy.  This  complaint  he  is  authorized  to 
make,  not  by  virtue  of  his  office,  but  as  a  "  constable,"  or  an  "  inhabitant  of 
the  State."  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  place  the  child  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  State  during  minority,  if  a  male,  and  till  eighteen  years  of  age, 
if  a  female.  If  the  complaint  of  this  kind  is  against  a  male,  it  is  brought 
before  a  judge  of  the  probate  court  or  superior  court,  and  if  sustained,  the 
boy,  if  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  sent  either  to  the  State  Reform 
School  at  Westboro'  or  to  the  nautical  branch  of  said  school,  or,  if  above 
that  age,  to  the  nautical  branch.  But  if  the  complaint  is  against  a  female, 
it  is  brought  before  the  judge  of  the  probate  court,  and  if  sustained,  the  girl 
is  sentenced  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  observations  of  another  year  have  furnished  ample  mate- 
rial for  continuing  the  topic  of  my  former  Reports,  viz. :  "  The 
Defects  existing,  and  the  Improvements  needed  in  our  Public 
Schools."  But  the  sketch  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  "West  Point,  presented  in  accordance  with  your  expectation, 
leaves  room  only  for  the  usual  statistics  of  my  work,  and  compels 
me  to  postpone  other  interesting  and  practical  subjects  for  future 
discussion. 

Number  of  Schools  visited,  (and  usually  addressed,)       .  724 

"        "   Lectures  given,    ......  205 

"        "   briefer  Addresses,  at  Conventions,  <fec,           .  41 

Visits  to  towns,    ......  143 

"     Normal  Schools,  (not  included  in 

the  above,)          ....  17 

"     Teachers'  Associations,                     *  12 

Miles  travelled,    ......  11,961 

Counties   visited,    (all    except    the    Island 

Counties,)         ......  12 

Estimated  number  of  children  addressed  in  schools  and  in 

town  gatherings  of  children,        .....  38,000 

Number  of  letters  written,     ......  1,043 

A  growing  acquaintance  with  the  teachers,  committees  and 
friends  of  education  throughout  the  State  tends  to  increase  the 
labor  of  official  correspondence.  To  prevent  misapprehension  as 
to  any  seeming  tardiness  in  attending  to  correspondents,  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  it  has  been  my  uniform  rule  to  answer  let- 
ters by  return  of  mail  whenever  it  is  possible ;  but,  as  my  duties 
keep  me  "  in  the  field  "  and  away  from  this  office,  often  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  some  delay  in  such  cases  is  unavoidable. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  holds  an 
important  relation  to  the  Public  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
country.  It  has  introduced  into  them  improved  methods  of 
instruction,  new  branches  of  study,  and  elevated  the  standard  of 
attainments  in  mathematics  and  applied  science.  No  other 
institution  has  so  long  and  happily  illustrated  the  value  of  physi- 
cal training  to  students,  and  the  healthfulness  of  severe  and 
protracted  study  when  relieved  by  frequent  physical  drills  and 
accompanied  by  a  rigid  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  as  to 
diet,  sleep,  and  regularity  of  habits. 

I  have,  frequently,  visited  the  Academy  during  term  time, 
and  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  May  last.*  The  examination,  continuing  six 
hours  daily,  from  June  1st  to  June  16th,  was  more  severe,  rigid 
and  protracted  than  any  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  our  Acade- 
mies, High  Schools,  or  Colleges.  The  Board  of  Visitors  were  invited 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  "  a  full  and  free  investigation  of 
the  military  and  scientific  instruction  of  the  cadets,  and  of  the 
internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  institution,  and 
communicate  the  result  of  their  observations,  with  any  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Academy."  I  have  enjoyed  the  fullest 
opportunities  to  observe  its  "  undress,"  as  well  as  dress-parades, 
and  to  witness  its  every-day  working  and  methods.  My  earlier 
visits  were  prompted  by  the  conviction  that  hints  of  value  to 
our  Public  Schools  might  be  gained  from  this  institution.  This 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.  These  observations  were  fruit- 
ful in  practical  suggestions  which  I  have  often  applied,  while  the 
examination,  with  its  severer  tests  and  longer  scrutiny,  was  still 
more  instructive. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  prejudices  against  the  Academy, 
and  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  influence  on  the  Public  Schools 

*  The  Board  of  Visitors  consisted  of  the  following  members  : — Oliver  S.  Mun- 
sell,  Illinois,  President;  Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  Massachusetts,  Secretary;  Thomas 
M.  Allen,  Missouri ;  Henry  Barnard,  Connecticut ;  Samuel  W.  Bostwick,  Ohio  ; 
Thomas  Brainard,  Pennsylvania ;  Cyrus  Bryant,  Illinois  ;  A.  W.  Campbell,  West 
Virginia ;  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Massachusetts ;  Oran  Faville,  Iowa ;  John  H. 
Goodenow,  Maine ;  P.  D.  Gurley,  District  of  Columbia ;  Oliver  P.  Hubbard, 
New  Hampshire ;  Edward  Maynard,  District  of  Columbia ;  Henry  S.  Randall, 
New  York :  William  H.  Russell,  Connecticut ;  William  A.  Rust,  Maine  ;  Albert 
Smith,  New  Hampshire. 
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of  the  country,  perhaps  I  can  here  render  no  better  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  than  by  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  History 
and  Character  of  the  Military  Academy,  its  methods  of  instruction, 
and  its  present  condition. 

Washington  may  be  regarded  as  virtually  the  founder  of  the 
Military  Academy,  having  officially  recommended  its  establish- 
ment in  1796.  Even  as  early  as  1783,  he  named  "West  Point  as 
an  eligible  place  for  a  military  academy.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  last  letter  upon  public  affairs  written  by  Washington, 
from  his  home  at  Mount  Yernon,  two  days  only  before  his  death, 
was  a  reply  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  the  Inspector-General 
of  the  army,  approving  his  plan  for  a  military  academy.  Wash- 
ington regarded  military  education  as  a  necessity,  a  primary 
want  of  the  country.  It  was  well  said  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
in  1800  :  "  In  proportion  as  the  circumstances  and  policy  of  a 
people  are  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  military  force, 
it  is  important  that  as  much  perfection  as  possible  be  given  to  that 
which  may  at  any  time  exist." 

Constitutional  objections,  however,  operated  to  delay  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Academy,  and  it  was  not  established  by  Act  of 
Congress  till  1802,  and  then  not  so  much  as  a  separate  school  for 
military  science,  as  a  part  of  an  army  corps.  Both  officers  and 
cadets  were  by  law  liable  to  be  called  to  do  duty  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  could  give  and  receive  instruction  only 
when  not  on  other  duty.  Only  two  permanent  teachers  were 
employed  at  any  one  time, — one  of  mathematics  and  one  of  phil- 
osophy,— up  to  1806,  when  a  teacher  of  French  was  engaged,  and 
two  years  later  an  instructor  in  drawing.  In  1812  the  institution 
was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  on  a  broader  foundation,  when 
it  was  provided  that  the  number  of  cadets  might  be  increased  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  these  cadets  should,  on  entering, 
be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one. 

This  Act  also  authorized  the  appointment  of  permanent  profes- 
sors of  engineering,  philosophy  and  mathematics,  with  proper 
assistants,  and  teachers  of  French  and  drawing.  Although 
marked  advance  was  made  at  this  time  in  numbers  and  efficiency, 
the  Academy  still  continued  in  its  germinal  state  till  1817, 
when  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a 
graduate  both  of  Dartmouth  College  and  West  Point,  was  appointed 
superintendent.     He  had  travelled  extensively  abroad,  and  was 
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familiar  with  the  best  military  schools  of  Europe.  His  appointment 
constituted  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Under  his 
wise  and  efficient  administration,  it  was  soon  reorganized.  A 
more  severe  and  systematic  course  of  study  was  marked  out,  and 
greater  prominence  given  to  mathematics  and  applied  science,  the 
studies  of  the  first  year  arranged  nearly  as  they  still  remain, 
and  a  strict  system  of  military  regulations  and  discipline  estab- 
lished. The  last  war  with  England  had  then  taught  the  necessity 
of  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  institution  for  military 
education,  and  it  was  the  ambition  of  Colonel  Thayer  to  make  our 
National  Academy  equal  to  the  best  military  schools  of  Europe. 
I  was  interested  in  observing  with  what  affection  and  reverence 
those  who  graduated  under  his  supervision  uniformly  spoke  of  his 
character  and  services. 

As  the  Academy  continues  to  this  day  substantially  upon  the 
basis  then  formed,  it  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to  speak  of 
its  present  organization  and  character.  The  qualifications  for 
admission  have  not  been  advanced  since  the  Academy  was  founded, 
while  since  that  time  the  great  improvement  and  extension  of 
Public  Schools  have  brought  the  means  of  education  within  the 
reach  of  all  in  the  free  States.  These  qualifications  are  exceed- 
ingly limited.  Candidates  are  examined  only  in  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  four  ground  rules,  reduction 
and  fractions,  not  including  interest.  The  students  of  the  French 
military  schools  enter,  with  attainments  as  high  as  those  secured 
at  West  Point  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  that  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments for  admission  should  be  advanced  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
studies  of  the  first  year. 

As  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  change,  and  of  appointments 
by  competitive  examination,  I  may  mention  the  spelling  of  two  or 
three  candidates  whose  writing  I  examined.  One  "  had  studied 
speeling,  gramner,  arithmatic,  and  retoric  ;  "  another  "  grammer, 
arethmatic,  algebray,  and  Roming  Histry ;  "  another  wrote  hops 
for  hopes,  saal  for  sail,  bee  for  be,  evry  for  every,  vane  for  vein, 
wun  for  one,  brethless,  <fcc.  I  heard  one  candidate  last  June  try 
in  vain  to  read  the  simple  word  "  thorough."  He  could  not  spell 
correctly  the  name  of  his  native  State,  nor  the  simple  words 
"  grammar"  and  "  arithmetic."  He  was  admitted,  but  dismissed 
after  the  first  semi-annual  examination  just  closed.     The  attain- 
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ments  of  many  candidates  are  exceedingly  meagre  and  most  of 
this  class  fail  to  maintain  a  respectable  rank,  and  are,  therefore, 
summarily  dismissed. 

The  course  of  study,  which,  for  a  short  time  only,  was  extended 
to  five  years,  occupies  four  years,  and  the  cadets  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  called  the  Fourth,  Third,  Second  and  First,  corres- 
ponding to  the  terms  Freshmen,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  in 
our  colleges,  the  First  being  the  most  advanced,  or  Senior  class. 

The  cadets  are  "  warrant  officers"  of  the  army,  under  pay,  and 
are  "  ordered  there  to  receive  scientific  and  military  instruction." 
They,  however,  still  belong  to  the  army.  On  entering  the  Academy 
they  enlist  for  eight  years,  and  now  take  the  following  oath  of 
allegiance  : — 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  National  Government ;  that 
I  will  maintain  and  defend  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  paramount 
to  any  and  all  allegiance,  sovereignty  or  fealty  I  may  owe  to  any  State, 
County  or  Country  whatsoever ;  and  that  I  will  at  all  times  obey  the  legal 
orders  of  my  superior  officers,  and  the  rules  and  articles  governing  the 
armies  of  the  United  States." 

They  receive  $30  per  month,  and  it  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  advance  their  pay  to  $38 
per  month. 

They  are  subject  to  army  regulations,  and  to  trial  by  court 
martial.  A  cadet  cannot  withdraw  at  his  option,  as  from  our 
colleges.  When  they  are  discharged,  they  are  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  graduation,  they  are  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  rank.  Although  they  have  no  right  to  a 
discharge  before  the  completion  of  the  term  of  enlistment,  a 
resignation  is  seldom  refused.  It  is,  however,  designed  to  admit 
only  those  who  intend  to  adopt  the  profession  of  arms. 

The  time  required  for  study  ranges  from  nine  to  ten  hours  a 
day,  being  from  8,  A.  M.  to  1,  P.  M.,  and  from  2  to  4,  P.  M.,  with 
two  or  three  hours  each  evening.  The  study-hours  include  the 
recitations,  as  they  are  here  made  the  time  of  intense  thinking 
and  hard  work.  Four  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  military 
duties  and  drills,  making  fourteen  hours  a  day  occupied  in 
study  or  military  and  gymnastic  exercises.  This  plan  leaves 
little  room   for  idleness   or  mere  amusement,  but  the    frequent 
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alternation   of  study  and  drill  is  itself  a  relief,  if  not  a  recrea- 
tion. 

SUBJECTS    OF   STUDY. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  that  during  the  last  year  there  have  been 
given  to  the  first  class  some  200  lessons  of  three  hours  each  in 
engineering,  100  lessons  of  one  hour  each  in  ethics,  Spanish, 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  cavalry  exercise,  respectively ;  40 
lessons  of  two  hours  each  in  ordnance  and  gunnery,  and  15  les- 
sons of  two  hours  each  in  cavalry  tactics. 

To  the  second  class,  some  200  lessons  of  one  and  a  half  hours 
each  in  philosophy,  100  lessons  of  one  hour  each  in  chemistry,  of 
two  hours  each  in  drawing,  of  one  hour  each  in  cavalry  exercise ; 
15  lessons  of  two  hours  each  in  infantry  tactics,  and  10  lessons  of 
two  hours  each  in  artillery  tactics. 

To  the  third  class,  some  200  lessons  of  one  and  a  half  hours 
each  in  mathematics,  200  lessons  of  one  hour  each  in  French,  160 
lessons  of  two  hours  each  in  drawing,  and  40  lessons  of  one  hour 
each  in  cavalry  exercise. 

To  the  fourth  class,  200  lessons  of  one  and  a  half  hours  each  in 
mathematics,  130  lessons  of  one  hour  eacli  in  English  studies,  50 
lessons  of  two  hours  each  in  French,  and  60  lessons  in  fencing 
exercise. 

The  mathematics  are  made  prominent  not  only  as  a  mental 
discipline,  but  as  the  fundamental  study  in  the  military  science 
and  art.  If  the  requirements  for  admission  should  be  suitably 
advanced,  time  would  be  gained  for  a  fuller  investigation  of  the 
various,  difficult,  and  yet  essential  branches  of  military  science, 
and  also  for  the  pursuit  of  new  studies,  foremost  among  which 
botany  and  zoology  might  claim  a  place.  Our  army  officers  are 
frequently  detailed  for  special  duty,  to  survey  routes  for  military 
roads  or  railroads  through  unfrequented  regions,  and  required  to 
note,  not  only  the  character  of  the  soils  and  minerals,  but  the 
vegetables  and  animals  found  on  the  line  of  their  survey. 

The  following  programme  of  the  course  of  studies,  with  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Board, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  September,  1861.  It  will 
more  fully  indicate  not  only  the  subjects  studied  and  the  prom- 
inence given  to  each,  but  the  great  amount  of  hard  work  accom- 
plished during  the  course. 
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Mathematics. 

3  hours  daily,  September  to  June. 

English  Grammar,  including  Ety- 
mological and  Ehetorical  Ex- 
ercises, Composition,  Declama- 
tion,   and    Geography    of    the 
United  States. 

4  hours  daily,  September  to  June. 

French. 

4  hours  every  other  day,  January  to  June. 

Use  of  Small  Arms. 

Practical  instruction,  1  hour  every  other 
day,  23  weeks. 
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Mathematics. 

3  hours  daily,  September  to  June. 

French. 

2  hours  daily,  September  to  June. 

Drawing. 

2  hours  daily,  20  weeks;  every  other  day, 
17  weeks. 

Cavalry. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  16  weeks,  practi- 
cal instruction. 
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Natural  and  Experimental  Philos- 
ophy. 

3  hours  daily,  September  to  June. 

Chemistry. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  September  to  June. 

Drawing. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  September  to  June. 

Infantry  Tactics. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  6  weeks. 

Artillery  Tactics. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  4  weeks. 

Cavalry. 

Practical  instruction,  every  other  day,  Sep- 
tember to  June. 
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Engineering,  Civil  and  Military. 

3  hours  daily,  September  to  June. 

Practical  Engineering. 

Practical  instruction  during  a  part  of  the 
Encampment,  and  .from  1st  April  to  15th 
May,  1  hour. 

Ethics,    Constitutional,    Interna- 
tional, and  Military  Law. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  September  to  June. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  17  weeks. 

Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  14  weeks. 

Spanish. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  September  to  June. 

Cavalry  Tactics. 

2  hours  every  other  day,  5  weeks. 

Cavalry. 

Practical  instruction,  1  hour  every  other 
day,  September  to  June. 

... 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  studies  are  few  in  number  compared 
with  the  usual  curriculum  of  our  colleges,  and  that  they  are 
chiefly  mathematical  and  scientific,  for  not  only  astronomy,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  and  optics,  but  ordnance,  gunnery,  engineering, 
civil  and  military,  and  even  drawing,  as  here  pursued,  are  based 
upon  the  mathematics.  The  studies  are  all  selected  with  reference 
to  their  bearing  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the  military  service. 
French  is  studied  as  the  "  military  language,"  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  treatises  on  military  science  in  that  language. 
The  French  have  hitherto  been  the  most  military  nation  of 
Europe.  They  have  excelled,  not  only  in  military  science  and 
systems  of  tactics,  but  in  military  inventions,  and  even  in  military 
words.  The  military  phrases  of  all  languages  are  largely  derived 
from  the  French.  This  is  seen  in  our  current  descriptions  of 
military  organizations,  sieges,  reconnoissances  or  battles,  and  still 
more  in  all  the  treatises  on  engineering,  ordnance,  gunnery, 
pyrotechny,  fortifications,  strategy,  and  tactics.  The  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  required  for  duties  on  our  south-western  frontier.  Great 
prominence  is  given  to  drawing,  and  especially  military  drawing, 
and  mapping  of  battles  and  campaigns,  and  the  study  of  ground 
and  positions. 

The  classics  are  entirely  omitted,  and  but  slight  attention  is 
given  to  polite  literature,  such  as  rhetoric,  poetry,  criticism,  phi- 
losophy or  general  history.  There  is  little  in  the  course  of  study 
to  develop  the  fancy  or  stimulate  the  imagination.  The  general 
aspect  and  manners  of  the  cadets  struck  me  as  uncommonly  seri- 
ous and  grave  for  a  company  of  young  men.  While  laughing  or 
trifling  on  parade  is  a  military  offence,  when  off  duty,  a  little  more 
playfulness  and  humor  would  have  sometimes  been  a  relief  to  a 
visitor.  They  have  not  here  dealt  with  the  charms  of  wit  and 
fancy.  Life  has  already  become  to  them  a  grave  reality.  They 
have  cheerfully  given  up  the  culture  of  belles-lettres  to  grapple 
with  the  pure  mathematics  and  the  practical  problems  of  life  in 
their  sternest  forms. 

There  was,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  sections,  a  quiet 
self-possession  and  coolness  of  manner,  without  any  air  of  conceit 
or  arrogance,  a  statuesque  gravity,  a  compressed  lip  and  earnest 
look,  and  apparent  firmness  of  purpose,  an  absence  of  all  trifling, 
an  erectness  of  form  and  a  grace  in  attitude  and  step,  a  manliness 
of  bearing  and  a  promptness,  clearness,  and  precision  of  statement, 
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that  could  not  fail  to  command  the  admiration  of  every  attentive 
observer. 

During  vacation,  if  the  ten  weeks  of  the  encampment  devoted 
largely  to  practical  military  duties  may  be  so  styled,  there  is 
for  them  an  unusual  period  of  gayety,  when  dancing,  at  this  time 
their  favorite  amusement,  is  freely  enjoyed.  This  period,  from 
about  the  20th  of  June  to  the  1st  of  September,  is  a  school  of 
practice  with  various  daily  drills.  Here,  the  manual  of  arms 
and  military  manoeuvres  become  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet. 

METHODS    OP   INSTRUCTION. 

No  other  institution  has  so  uniformly  and  rigidly  insisted  on 
thoroughness  of  study  and  instruction.  The  example  of  such 
exact  methods,  both  of  learning  and  teaching,  is  fitted  to  exert  a 
happy  influence  upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  land. 
Says  a  competent  observer  and  a  graduate :  "  The  course  of  the 
Military  Academy  is  probably  the  most  severe  of  any  similar  one 
in  the  world."  The  cadets  are  instructed,  not  in  classes,  but  in 
small  sections  of  from  ten  to  twelve  each,  and  in  these  small  sec- 
tions not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half  is  devoted  to  each  recita- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  natural  philosophy  or  engineering, 
and  the  shortest  recitations  occupy  at  least  one  hour.  The  great 
characteristic  excellence  of  the  system  here  adopted  is  the  amount 
of  personal  instruction  given  to  individuals,  and  in  adaptation 
to  the  perceived  deficiences  or  excellences,  of  each  cadet.  This 
plan  soon  tests  and  discovers  the  capacity  of  individuals.  It 
necessitates  the  mastery  of  every  lesson.  It  opens  no  way  to 
shirk  knotty  points,  to  dodge  hard  problems  or  calculate  "  the 
chance  of  not  being  called  up  to-day,"  as  is  so  often  done  in 
other  institutions.  The  cadet  never  has  an  occasion  to  say  that 
he  has  mastered  the  lesson,  for  nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  He 
must  always  give  the  proof  by  himself,  solving  the  problem  or 
demonstrating  the  theorem,  or  stating  and  defending  the  principle 
or  fact  in  clear  and  exact  terms.  In  geometry,  for  example,  in 
addition  to  the  demonstrations,  he  must  be  ready,  at  every  recita- 
tion, to  draw  from  memory  all  the  diagrams  embraced,  both  in  the 
advance  and  review  lesson,  and  enunciate  accurately  all  the  proposi- 
tions and  principles  involved.  He  must  be  prepared  in  this  way 
to  enunciate  and  demonstrate  any  proposition  over  which  he  has 
passed  in  any  part  of  his  course.     All  the  diagrams  of  both  the 
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advance  and  review  lesson,  must  be  daily  drawn  by  one,  if  not  all, 
in  each  section.  The  same  method  is  substantially  adopted  in  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics,  until,  by  frequent  reiteration, 
the  most  profound  principles  and  difficult  processes  become  familiar 
as  the  daily  drills  have  rendered  the  manual  of  arms. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  Academy,  I  was  gratified  to  find  one  of 
the  learned  professors  occupying  a  full  half-hour  in  elucidating  a 
single  point  in  geometry  to  a  cadet.  "  Do  you  now  fully  under- 
stand it  ?  "  inquired  the  professor.  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  cadet. 
"  Then  demonstrate  it,"  was  the  answer.  The  work  was  promptly 
done ;  but  an  error  was  discovered,  and  pointed  out.  "  Try 
again,  sir,"  The  work  was  erased  and  quickly  repeated.  "  You 
have  the  right  result,  sir,  but  you  have  Omitted  one  step  which 
vitiates  the  whole  demonstration.  Try  again,  sir."  This  drill 
was  patiently  continued  till  he  gave  the  proof  that  he  fully 
grasped  the  proposition  by  the  exact  statement  and  demonstration 
of  it.  This  case,  I  am  told,  is  an  ordinary  occurrence.  No 
efforts  are  spared  to  meet  the  wants  of  individuals,  one  by  one. 
Well  would  it  be  if  more  of  this  patient  drilling  of  individuals, 
even  the  dull  and  backward,  could  be  introduced  into  our  schools 
and  colleges. 

To  West  Point  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  the  black- 
board into  the  schools  of  this  country.  In  none  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  within  my  observation  is  so  constant  and 
happy  use  made  of  it.  It  is  not  claimed  that  no  teacher  had 
elsewhere  "  chalked  "  figures  or  used  a  colored  board.  But  I  can 
trace  no  evidence  of  the  systematic  and  skilful  use  of  the  black- 
board in  this  country  prior  to  its  introduction  at  West  Point.  Its 
utility  was  so  obvious  that  in  1817  it  came  to  be  constantly 
employed,  especially  in  teaching  geometry.  The  pupils  were  even 
then  required  so  thoroughly  to  master  each  theorem  or  problem 
that  they  could  draw  the  proper  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  from 
memory.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  was  not  then 
attempted  in  any  other  school  or  college  in  this  country.  Large 
tablets,  with  printed  diagrams,  were  used  long  after  this  date  in 
our  best  colleges.  The  West  Point  method  was  carried  to  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  by  its  first  principal,  the  lamented 
Tillinghast,  who  had  been  both  a  graduate  and  a  teacher  in  the 
Military  Academy.  It  was  at  once  received  with  favor,  and  soon 
became  universal.     This  will  be  regarded  as  a  simple  and  unim- 
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portant  matter  by  no  one  who  has  experienced  its  happy  effects  in 
teaching  geometry.  Principles  and  truths  thus  learned  with  the 
diagrams,  clearly  printed  on  the  retina,  are  sure,  not  only  to  be 
more  thoroughly  mastered,  but  longer  retained.  If  West  Point 
had  done  nothing  else,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  value 
to  the  cause  of  public  instruction  of  the  blackboard,  the  cheapest, 
the  most  used  and  the  most  useful  of  all  educational  apparatus, 
and  also  of  the  West  Point  method, — happily,  now,  the  common 
method, — of  teaching  geometry.  Says  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  :  "  West  Point  has  done  a  great  and  most  useful  work 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  education.  This  is  one  fruit  of  its 
production,  which  has  been  altogether  too  lightly  esteemed." 

The  department  of  ethics  seems  to  me  far  too  limited,  both  in 
the  range  of  topics  and  the  time  devoted  to  them.     Our  duties  to 
our  fellow  men,  to  our  country  and  to  God,  deserve  a  more  dis- 
tinct recognition  and  fuller  attention  than  the  present  programme 
of  study,  made  necessary,  in  part,  by  the  low  standard  of  admission, 
permits.     The  duties  of  the  professor  of  ethics  are  too  various  and 
multiplied.     He  is  the  honored  chaplain  of  the  institution,  an 
office  which  might  not  improperly  command  his  undivided  labors, 
in  the  form  of  familiar  intercourse  and  personal  influence,  as  well 
as  his  public  ministrations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  religious 
meetings  of  the  cadets  voluntarily  held  twice  each  week.      In 
addition  to  all  these  duties,  he  is  the  professor  of  ethics,  law,  his- 
tory, rhetoric,  English  language  and  literature,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, reading  and  elocution.     In  most  colleges  these  subjects  con- 
stitute four  or  five  distinct  departments.    Experience  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  of  subdivisions  of'  labor  and  concentration  of  effort. 
The  embarrassments  experienced  in  devolving  so  varied  duties 
upon  a  single  professor  are  very  much  increased  by  the  fact  that,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  thoroughness  and  personal  drill,  the  cadets  are 
not  taught  in  "  classes,"   but  in  small  "  sections,"  a  plan  which 
multiplies  the  labor  of  instruction,  as  well  as  stimulates  thorough- 
ness of  study.     Two  or  three  permanent  professors  are  needed 
who  have  attained  acknowledged  eminence  in  these  particular 
branches,  and  who  will  continue  to  make  them  a  specialty.     This 
necessity  for  increase  of  permanent  professors  would  be  in  some 
degree  diminished  if,  as  I  have  elsewhere  recommended,  the  mas- 
tery of  the  studies  just  named  be  made  a  condition  of  admission 
to  the  Academy. 
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The  instruction  of  this  institution  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the 
true  progress  of  the  cadets  hindered,  by  the  employment  of  assist- 
ants either  incompetent,  or,  where  mere  attainments  are  ample, 
without  tact  and  adaptation  for  teaching.  Facts  show  that  cadets 
"  distinguished"  on  graduation,  when  long  engaged  in  the  service, 
perhaps  on  the  frontier,  removed  from  libraries  and  opportunities 
of  culture,  sometimes  not  only  relinquish  habits  of  study,  but 
acquire  an  aversion  to  severe  and  concentrated  mental  effort 
necessary  to  the  highest  success  in  teaching  ;  while  there  are  others 
who,  in  the  face  of  whatever  embarrassments,  are  students  and 
thinkers  through  life.  The  learned  professors  of  the  Academy, 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  teaching 
capacity  Of  the  graduates,  should  be  consulted  in  the  appointment 
of  their  assistants. 

Next  to  the  evil  of  incompetent  assistants  is  that  of  the  frequent 
changes  of  teachers,  which  sacrifices  the  benefits  of  experience, 
hinders  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  tends  to  introduce  confu- 
sion and  weakness  in  the  place  of  system,  efficiency  and  progress. 
In  the  examination,  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  different 
sections  was  in  some  instances  plainly  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  studiousness  and  ability  of  the 
cadets.  In  one  section,  where  a  considerable  number  failed  in 
the  examination,  the  assistant  seemed  to  be  justly  held  responsible 
in  no  small  degree  for  the  result.  There  is,  however,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  first  two  and  the  lower  sections  in  each 
class,  a  contrast  due  largely  to  the  great  difference  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  cadets  upon  admission.  While  the  higher  sections 
in  each  class  evinced  scholarship,  character  and  force,  there  were 
others  who  furnished  living  proofs  of  the  radical  defect  of  our 
present  system  of  appointments  to  West  Point. 

The  admirable  teaching  of  the  distinguished  professors  who 
have  so  long  and  successfully  conducted  their  several  departments 
needs  no  commendation.  They  are  aided  by  some  most  excellent 
assistants.  But  they  are  embarrassed  continually  by  two  great 
hindrances  to  their  highest  success,  and  to  the  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness of  the  Academy.  First,  the  want  of  permanence,  tact, 
skill,  scholarship  and  uniform  methods  at  the  head  of  some  of 
their  section-rooms.  Second,  the  want  of  talent,  application, 
energy,  scholarship  and  aptitude  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  cadets, 
whom  they  are  expected,  by  a  sort  of  miraculous  power,  to  trans 
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form  into  officers  fit  to  command  in  posts  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bility. Able  and  learned  as  are  these  professors,  they  cannot 
create  talent  where  none  was  given. 

While  West  Point  has  done  much  for  the  country,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  and  with  certain  needed  changes  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  accomplish  still  more  for  the  nation,  this 
Academy  may  in  turn  reasonably  demand  that  it  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  the  very  best  material  which  the  country  affords, 
with  candidates  capable  of  military  education  and  emulous  of 
military  distinction,  and  that  cadets  justly  rejected  as  incompetent, 
or  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  institution,  shall  not  be  thrust 
back  upon  it  by  political  influence,  to  encumber  and  degrade  the 
Academy. 

There  is  evidently  need  of  a  more  careful  and  thorough  training 
of  the  voice  on  the  part  of  the  cadets.  We  are  told  that  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  this  direction ;  but  there  is  an 
obvious  and  urgent  demand  for  much  greater  progress.  Articula- 
tion, enunciation,  expression  and  the  whole  subject  of  vocal  cul- 
ture should  receive  more  attention.  In  these  points,  this  Academy 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  many  other  literary  institutions. 
A  clear,  distinct,  cultivated  and  commanding  voice  is  an  element 
of  great  power  in  inspiring  and  controlling  men.  In  view  of  its 
practical  importance  to  military  officers,  the  cadets  should  be 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  most  scientific  methods  of  vocal  culture. 

The  provisions,  both  by  regulation  and  usage,  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  cadets  seem  to  me  too  limited.  In  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  some  religious  service 
is  daily  held.  While  I  would  sacredly  guard  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  use  no  coercion  that  should  violate  the  honest  con- 
victions of  any  cadet,  I  deem  it  essential  to  their  highest  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  that  they  should  daily  observe  a  short 
religious  service  under  the  direction  of  the  chaplain,  so  brief  as  to 
obviate  all  objection  on  the  ground  of  want  of  time.  To  the  use 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  reading  of  a  few  verses  of  Scripture 
none  would  object.  The  chaplain  informed  me  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  service  need  not  occupy  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

We  have  been  called  an  irreverent  and  irreligious  nation. 
Events  are  proving  that  our  institutions  can  be  permanent  only  as 
they  are  founded  on  the  broad  principles  of  a  common  Christianity, 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.     Certainly  our  National 
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Academy  should,  like  all  the  other  great  literary  and  collegiate 
institutions  of  the  land,  daily  and  publicly  acknowledge  our 
dependence  upon  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  our  need  of  the 
instructions  of  his  Word.  The  only  regular  service  prescribed  for 
the  cadets  is  that  of  Sabbath  morning.  There  is  a  voluntary 
service  in  the  afternoon  and  also  a  prayer  meeting  held  twice  a 
week,  commenced  some  three  years  since  by  Major-General 
Howard,  and  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present  time, 
with  an  attendance  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty. 

I  attended  this  meeting  several  times  and  was  gratified  to 
observe  the  zeal  and  interest  with  which  it  is  regularly  main- 
tained. It  was  pleasant,  also,  to  find  so  goodly  a  number  openly 
avowing  themselves  as  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  when  they  are 
training  to  become  the  soldiers  of  the  country.  Their  earnestness 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  kept  up  this  meeting  through  the 
whole  of  last  winter  in  a  room  without  a  fire.  On  calling  the 
attention  of  the  superintendent  to  this  matter,  he  promptly 
assured  me  that  he  "  would  most  cheerfully  provide  them  a  suit- 
able room,  in  every  respect  made  comfortable  and  attractive,"  and 
he  "  wished  all  were  disposed  to  attend,  for  the  better  the  Chris- 
tian the  better  the  soldier." 

I  have  already  expressed  my  gratification  in  witnessing  so  many 
indications  of  the  deep  sentiment  of  personal  honor  among  the 
cadets — a  sentiment  which  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  and 
commended,  if  it  be  also  remembered  that  there  is  a  principle 
still  more  essential  and  fundamental,  a  moral  standard  higher 
and  surer  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  code  of  honor  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  principles  of  all  codes  of  honor  are 
variable  and  uncertain  ;  they  are  the  work  of  man,  and  therefore 
without  wisdom  or  sanction  higher  than  his.  But  there  are  great," 
definite  and  unchanging  obligations  to  our  fellow  men,  to  our 
country  and  to  God ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these  high  principles 
and  the  adoption  of  the  comprehensive  code  of  morals  based  on 
these  divine  truths  are  equally  necessary  to  true  honor  and  true 
virtue.  For  its  bearing  upon  the  discipline  of  the  Academy  and  the 
highest  qualifications  of  its  members  for  the  service  of  the  country 
an  increased  amount  of  moral  and  religious  education  may  well 
be  urged. 

The  authorship  of  West  Point,  especially  in  the  line  of  school" 
and  text-books,  has  been  of  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  public 
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instruction.  When  the  Academy  was  founded,  there  were  no 
text-books  in  our  language  on  military  science,  and  scarcely  any 
in  the  higher  department  of  mathematics.  Col.  Mansfield  says, 
"  The  first  text-book  on  descriptive  geometry  in  America, and,  prob- 
ably, in  the  English  language,  was  prepared  by  Professor  Crozet." 
More  recently,  a  complete  series  of  mathematical  works,  from  the 
primary  arithmetic  to  descriptive  geometry,  and  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  has  emanated  from  this  Academy.  The 
authorship  of  the  Academy  is  now  quite  extensive  in  various  de- 
partments of  science  and  practical  life,  as  well  as  in  the  military 
art.  Davies'  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Geometry  and  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Bartlett's  Natural  Philosophy,  Optics  and  Astronomy, 
Church's  Analytic  Geometry,  and  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus, French's  Practical  Ethics,  Law  and  Military  Law,  Benet's 
Military  Law  and  Courts  Martial,  Mahan's  Civil  and  Military 
Engineering,  Advanced  Guards  and  Outposts,  are  among  the 
numerous  and  valuable  text-books  and  treatises  from  this  source. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  discipline  of  the  Academy  has  very  naturally  been  the 
subject  of  much  adverse  criticism  by  those  who  are  unversed  in  the 
usages  and  necessities  of  the  military  service ;  but  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  removed  all  my  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  direction  and  government 
of  the  cadets.  The  rules  are  at  once  comprehensive  and  very 
minute.  The  discipline  is  rigid,  but  not  needlessly  severe.  Firm- 
ness and  kindness  and  the  utmost  courtesy  are  happily  blended  in 
the  administration  of  the  whole  system.  The  incentives  to  duty 
and  diligence  are  various  and  effective,  ranging  from  appeals  to 
duty,  interest  and  honor,  to  irresistible  force.  On  this  point  I  am 
permitted  to  cite  a  paragraph  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  in  advance  of  its  publication  by  the  War  Department : — 
"  The  sense  of  honor  has  been  developed  in  an  unusual  degree 
and  has  been  made  to  include  within  its  range,  not  only  military 
offences,  but  others  of  a  more  strictly  moral  character :  various 
forms  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  those  misdeeds  that 
are  sometimes  apologized  for  by  the  young  when  under  restraint, 
are  thus  embraced  among  the  offences  which  the  cadets  will  not 
tolerate  in  their  serious  intercourse  with  each  other,  or  in  their 
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transactions  with  the  officers  of  the  institution.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  what  ready  obedience  is  given  to  any  cadet  whom  the 
law,  for  the  time  being,  clothes  with  its  authority.  The  principle 
thus  inculcated  is  one  which  is  peculiarly  needed  in  our  country, 
not  only  in  the  military  but  in  every  department  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice. The  law,  in  our  political  system,  is  the  expression  of  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people.  It  proclaims,  or  should  proclaim, 
the  decisions  of  the  intellects  and  consciences  of  the  people,  and 
should  have  an  authority  second  to  that  of  God  only.  The  indi- 
vidual among  us  who,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  is  invested  with 
any  portion  of  its  dignity  and  power,  is  entitled  to  a  measure  of 
honor  and  obedience,  to  which  the  commission  of  king  or  emperor 
could  give  him  no  claim.  The  lesson,  equally  of  command  and 
obedience,  which  is  here  taught  so  fully,  is  one  of  peculiar  value." 

To  the  "  regulations,"  minute  and  numerous  as  they  are, 
prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience  is  uniformly  and  rigidly 
demanded.  This  discipline  reaches  alike  the  moral,  the  mental 
and  bodily  life.  It  seeks  to  control  and  mould  the  whole  man. 
The  cadet  is,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  under  the  eye  of  a 
sleepless  supervision.  An  official  superior  is  always  riear  and  over 
him.  It  may  be  an  orderly,  a  fellow  cadet,  who  is  "  the  officer  of 
the  day,"  or  the  hour,  or  the  place,  or  some  member  of  the  mili- 
tary or  academic  staff.  A  sentinel  or  orderly  marches  before  his 
room  in  study  hours  and  at  night.  In  marching  to  and  from  the 
section  rooms  or  the  mess  hall,  at  his  meals,  as  well  as  in  recita- 
tions and  on  parade,  he  is  always  under  a  vigilant  inspection.  He 
must  at  once  learn  to  bear  the  yoke,  for  he  must  constantly  feel 
its  pressure,  and  whoever  chafes  under  it  soon  finds  himself,  or 
rather  "  is  found,"  out  of  place  in  a  military  academy.  But  to 
the  cadet  of  a  true  military  spirit,  obedience  to  all  rules  and  to 
all  officers,  whether  fellow  cadets,  professors,  assistants,  comman- 
dant or  superintendent,  soon  becomes  a  habit  irrespective  of  the 
source  of  "  the  orders."  A  class-mate,  or  a  lower  class  cadet, 
when  on  duty,  is  at  once  recognized  as  clothed  with  the  sanctions 
of  just  authority. 

The  punishments  inflicted  are  extra  guard  duty,  confinement 
to  quarters,  and  to  light  or  dark  prison,  suspension  for  one  year 
and  expulsion  ;  but  the  more  common  penalty  is  found  in  the 
demerit  system.     One  hundred  demerits  in  six  months  secure  the 
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dismissal  of  a  cadet.  The  full  record  of  the  demerits  of  each 
cadet,  as  published  in  the  annual  register  or  catalogue,  is  often 
misunderstood.  It  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  prevalence  of  gross 
misdemeanors  or  immorality.  But  these  "  demerits  "  are  usually 
marks  for  military,  rather  than  moral  offences.  For  example,  one 
instance  of  sitting,  or  lying  down  while  on  post  as  sentinel,  or  any 
act  of  disobedience  to  orders,  would  be  marked  as  ten  demerits, 
trifling  at  parade  would  be  marked  five.  I  found  on  the  merit- 
roll  one  demerit  marked  for  each  of  the  following  offences  :  coat 
unbuttoned,  boots  not  blacked,  wearing  a  standing  collar,  throw- 
ing a  piece  of  bread  at  another  cadet  at  supper,  collar  not  neatly 
arranged,  losing  step  in  marching  in  from  parade,  wash-bowl  not 
inverted  at  morning  inspection,  dropping  musket  at  drill,  glove 
torn  at  inspection,  room  not  cleanly  swept.  These  may  serve  "as 
illustrations  of  the  minuteness  of  some  of  the  rules  which  have 
often  been  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  and  objection.  It.  is 
asked:  How  will  this  martinetism,  this  blacking  boots  and  invert- 
ing wash-bowls  prepare  one  to  build  fortifications,  mine  a  fort,  or 
command  a  corps  ?  While  this  strictness  may  have  little  relation 
to  military  science,  it  is  an  important  step  in  military  discipline. 
The  essential  qualification  for  West  Point,  next  to  a  taste  for 
mathematical  studies,  is  a  determination  to  observe  its  rules,  and 
a  physical  ability  to  endure  the  severity  of  military  discipline. 
Those  who  cannot  or  will  not  meet  the  duties  and  bear  the  rigors 
of  the  course,  should  at  once  make  room  for  others  who  can  and 
will.  The  regulations  seem  to  me  well  fitted  to  form  habits  of 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  as  well  as  of  neatness,  order,  and 
self-command.  They  may  be  irksome  to  the  new  recruits.  At 
first  they  are  sometimes  thoughtlessly  and  unconsciously  broken, 
and  therefore  one-third  of  the  number  of  demerits  incurred  by  the 
fourth,  or  youngest  class,  are  excused  at  the  end  of  each  six 
months.  The  experience  of  the  most  successful  military  schools 
in  the  world  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  such  a  system  of 
minute  regulations  as  is  fitted  to  instil  the  spirit  of  subordination. 
All  history  shows  that  the  man  who  is  negligent  in  obvious  minor 
duties,  is  unreliable  in  great  emergencies.  He  who  is  personally 
and  habitually  negligent  of  the  minutiae  of  his  calling,  can  poorly 
enforce  the  needful  attention  to  details  upon  those  under  his 
command.  How  much  practical  wisdom  in  the  words  of  the  great 
Teacher,  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful 
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also  in  much."  Heedlessness  and  inattention  are  grave  military 
offences.  Vigilance,  precision,  and  fidelity  in  minutest  details, 
open  the  way  to  influence  and  power  in  civil  life,  and  are  still 
more  essential  to  military  efficiency  and  success. 

HEALTH   OF   THE   CADETS. 

Notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  the  students,  and  the  severity  of 
the  studies  and  exacting  rigor  of  the  recitations,  the  health  of  the 
cadets  is  uncommonly  good.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  cadet  to 
break  down  from  over-study.  This  is  due,  not  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  all  candidates  admitted  must  possess  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, but  more  to  the  excellent  hygienic  rules  of  the  academy. 
The  body  is  the  instrument  through  which  the  mind  works,  and 
its'  power  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  vigor  of  the  physical 
system.  Increased  effort  and  energy  of  mind  must  be  balanced 
by  proper  activity  of  the  body.  A  wide-spread  error  prevails  on 
this  subject.  Study  need  not  be  injurious  to  health.  The  mind 
itself  was  made  to  work.  Its  primal  law  is,  growth  by  work. 
It  can  gain  strength  only  by  spending  it.  The  intensest  study 
invigorates  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind,  strengthens  both  the 
nervous  and  muscular  system,  makes  the  blood  course  in  stronger 
health-giving  currents  through  the  system,  enlarges  the  brain, 
erects  the  form,  softens  the  features,  brightens  the  eye,  animates 
the  countenance,  dignifies  the  whole  person,  and  in  every  way 
conduces  to  health,  provided  only  that  it  is  pursued  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  hygiene  as  to  diet,  exercise,  rest,  sleep,  and  ven- 
tilation. In  no  other  literary  institution  within  my  knowledge 
are  these  laws  of  health  so  rigidly  observed  ;  in  no  other  are  the 
requirements  for  study  so  severe  and  unrelenting,  especially  in 
the  higher  mathematics.  One  of  the  cadets,  who  is  among  the 
best  scholars  of  his  class,  said  to  me,  "  Before  I  came  under  this 
rigid  regime,  I  could  scarcely  bear  a  tithe  of  the  application  I 
have  here  safely  practiced."  There  are  regular  hours  for  study, 
recreation,  exercise,  sleep  and  meals.  The  food  is  ample,  but  the 
diet  is  plain.  More  than  once  I  messed  with  the  cadets,  and 
became  satisfied  that  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint  as  to  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  provisions  in  the  mess-hall.  No 
restaurant  is  tolerated  on  the  premises,  to  suggest  or  facilitate  the 
noxious  practice  of  eating  between  meals,  or  at  late  hours  in  the 
evening.      No   tempting   "  saloon "    disturbs   the   stomach   with 
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pastry,  cakes,  or  confectionary.  The  regular  and  frequent  mili- 
tary drills,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  equitation-hall,  invite  or  exact 
abundant  and  most  invigorating  exercise. 

Our  colleges  have  recently  provided  new  facilities  and  encour- 
agements for  gymnastic  training.     The  results  are  everywhere 
happy,  and  happiest  where,  as  at  Amherst  College,  it  has  been 
made  a  department  of  positive  duty,  under  the  direction  of  a 
college  instructor.     But  no  college  within   my  knowledge  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  regard 
to  the  prominence  uniformly,  and  by  regulation,  given  to  physical 
education.      Besides   the   wide   range   of    gymnastic    exercises, 
infantry  tactics,  sabre  practice  and  fencing,  they   are  trained  in 
mortar  practice,  use  of  howitzers,  coast  and  siege  batteries,  target 
firing  with  light  and  heavy  ordnance,  but  especially  the  Parrott 
gun,  and  in  the  still  more  exciting  and  exhilarating  drills  of 
flying  artillery,  cavalry  and  trooper.    The  trooper's  drill  requires 
the  most  perfect  horsemanship  and  quickness  of  eye  and  hand. 
To  vault  into  the  saddle,  and  sit  erect  and  easy,  and  carry  in 
proper  position  the  toe,   heel,  knee,  bridle-arm  and  fingers,   is 
but  the  first  step  in  the  trooper's  training.     The  hurdle  race  next 
tests  his  nerve,  and  tells  the  horse  the  spirit  of  his  rider  as  quickly 
as  the  drill-master.     I  never,  elsewhere,  saw  so  striking  an  illus- 
tration of  the  unity  of  the  horse  and  his  rider.     On  one  occasion 
I  was  visiting  West  Point,  when  a  new  class  were  taking  their 
first  lessons  in  the  hurdle  race.     The  horsemanship  of  each  rider 
seemed  to  be  as  apparent  to  the  horse  as  to  the  observer.     The 
bold  and  upright  attitude  of  one  showed  him  to  be  at  home  in  the 
saddle,  and  his  horse  leaped  the  hurdle  like  a  deer;   the  hugging 
legs,  and  timid,  crouching  position  of  another,  sd  dispirited  the 
horse  that  nothing  but  the  lash  of  the  drill-master  would  carry  him 
over.     Another  drill  demands  both  coolness  and  agility.     Dumb 
heads  are  placed  on  movable  posts,  standing    about    ten  yards 
apart,  two  on  each  side  of  the  equitation-hall.     The  trooper,  with 
his  revolver,  fires  at  these  heads  while  riding  at  full  speed.     If 
the  first  head  is  hit,  to  cock,  aim  and  fire  while  going  rapidly  ten 
yards,  is  a  discipline  of  quickness.     Again,  for  sabre  practice,  ten 
yards  beyond  the  second  dumb  head,  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  is 
placed  a  pendent  ring  about  three  inches  in  diameter.     In  this 
drill,  spurring  his  horse  to  the  gallop,  he  pierces  the  first  head 
with  the  point  of  his  sabre  in  a  forward  thrust,  and  cuts  off  the 
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second  with  a  back  stroke,  and  picks  on  the  point  of  his  sabre  the 
pendent  ring.  A  large  share  of  the  first  class  would  hit  every 
head,  and  carry  off  both  rings. 

Besides  these  various  forms  of  physical  training,  the  bath- 
rooms, hospital  accommodations,  and  other  arrangements  for 
health  are  truly  admirable.  The  bath-rooms  are  so  neatly  kept 
and  furnished  as  to  invite  a  ready  obedience  to  the  rule  that 
every  cadet  must  bathe  at  least  twice  a  week,  at  certain  prescribed 
hours.  The  hospital  accommodations  are  ample,  and  usually 
empty,  and,  fortunately,  the  office  of  the  excellent  post-surgeon 
seems  to  be  nearly  a  sinecure.     Long  may  he  keep  it  so. 

The  reveille  early  summons  all  to  duty,  and  the  close  alternation 
of  study,  recitation,  drill,  or  gymnastics  so  fully  use  up  both  time 
and  strength,  that  the  cadets  are  usually  quite  ready  for  tattoo  at 
10  o'clock  at  night,  when  all  lights  must  be  extinguished.  There 
is,  therefore,  nearly  the  same  uniformity  in  the  hour  of  retiring 
as  of  rising.  Well  would  it  be  if  the  tattoo,  or  regard  to  laws  of 
health,  no  less  imperative,  closed  all  lights  and  eyes  as  seasonably 
in  our  colleges.  How  many  students  graduate  from  other  insti- 
tutions, with  mental  energy  braced  by  no  physical  vigor,  attended 
by  a  positive  aversion  to  active  exercise,  if  not  enfeebled  by  bodily 
languor,  impaired  health,  or  a  broken  constitution.  How  sadly 
in  contrast  to  the  exuberant  health,  the  joyous  glow  of  bodily 
energy,  the  strength  of  constitution,  the  power  of  endurance,  the 
scorn  of  ease,  the  love  of  toil  and  adventure,  and  the  eagerness 
for  exploits  which  mark  the  cadets  as  they  come  forth  like  racers 
panting  for  the  course. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   THE   ACADEMY. 

The  Military  Academy  has  long  encountered  strong  opposition 
and  severe  criticism.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  memorial 
was  sent  to  Congress  by  a  graduate  who  had  also  been  professor 
and  superintendent,  asking  "  that  the  Military  Academy  be  abol- 
ished as  a  grievance."  It  throws  some  light  on  the  origin  of  his 
hostility  to  West  Point  to  know  that  his  superintendency  of  less 
than  two  years  occasioned  more  controversy  and  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  academic  staff  than  that  of  all  others.  As  both  the  law 
and  the  administration  were  on  the. side  of  the  academic  faculty, 
this  superintendent  was  soon  superseded.  From  that  day  he  was 
an  uncompromising  and  able  opponent  of  the  Academy.    Probably 
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a  large  share  of  the  current  objections  to  the  institution  are  due 
to  his  influence.  He  does  not  appear  to  Have  been  troubled  with 
any  doubts  as  to  the  value  or  constitutionality  of  the  Academy 
so  long  as  he  was  connected  with  it.  After  he  was  relieved, 
his  sharpened  vision  discovered  that  the  Military  Academy  was 
unconstitutional,  needless  and  injurious,  fostering  a  military 
aristocracy,  depressing  the  militia  and  discouraging  private  mili- 
tary schools,  in  which  the  science  and  art  can  be  better  taught. 
"  The  whole  system  of  education  at  West  Point  is  well  calculated 
to  form  military  pedants  and  military  dandies,  but  will  never  form 
efficient  soldiers."  This  gentleman  and  his  friends  labored  ear- 
nestly, and  not  without  some  success,  to  spread  their  views  widely 
through  the  country.  The  next  year  after  this  memorial  was  sent 
to  Congress,  its  sentiments  were  endorsed  by  the  legislature  of 
Connecticut,  which  passed  a  resolve  that  the  Military  Academy 
was  unconstitutional,  aristocratic  and  anti-republican.  Some 
years  since,  this  opposition  was  renewed,  in  order  to  establish 
three  other  national  schools,  one  in  South  Carolina,  another  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  and  the  third  at  Newport,  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  these  military  schools  were 
to  be  located  in  slave  States. 

It  must  of  course  be  expected  that  the  Military  Academy,  like 
every  institution  fostered'  and  supported  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, should  be  subject  to  searching  criticism  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  conflict  of  parties,  that  scrutiny  may  sometimes  be 
unfriendly.  But  West  Point  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fullest 
examination  of  its  character  and  results.  It  needs  but  to  be 
known  to  the  American  people  to  secure  a  more  general  sympathy 
and  a  more  generous  support.  Congressional  committees  have 
examined  its  system,  its  regulations,  discipline,  and  processes  of 
instruction.  It  annually  invites  the  closest  investigation  from  a 
Board  of  Visitors,  who  are  directed  to  examine  minutely  into 
every  department.  Last  June  every  facility  was  given  to  us  for 
this  purpose,  and  every  building  and  room,  all  records  and 
accounts,  were  freely  opened  to  our  inspection.  Many  of  our 
Board  of  Visitors,  representing,  as  they  did,  various  shades  of 
opinion,  political  and  religious,  and  all  sections  of  the  loyal  States, 
entertained  serious  doubts  as  to  the  practical  value  of  the  Academy 
previous  to  visiting  the  institution.  But  a  thorough  examination 
into  its  discipline,   instruction,  police,  administration  and  fiscal 
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affairs,  an  examination  continued  sixteen  days,  served  to  dissipate 
all  our  doubts  as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  such  an 
academy. 

The  list  of  the  Boards  of  Visitors  for  more  than  forty  years 
comprises  the  names  of  men  eminent  in  political  and  military  life, 
as  well  as  in  science  and  literature,  men  of  all  parties  and  from 
all  States.  Though  they  often  came  with  strong  prejudices  against 
the  institution,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  after  careful  inspection 
they  have  uniformly  borne  favorable  testimony  to  the  the  working 
of  the  Academy.  One  President  of  the  United  States,  when 
elected,  was  hostile  to  the  Academy,  and  selected  two  successive 
Boards  of  Visitors,  with  the  desire  of  securing  an  adverse  report. 
The  result  was  that  both  they  and  he  were  converted  to  friends. 
It  was  a  standing  request  of  Colonel  Thayer,  that  any  distin- 
guished citizen,  from  any  part  of  the  country,  who  had  imbibed 
prejudices  against  the  Academy,  should  be  appointed  on  the 
annual  committee  of  examination.  A  very  eminent  man,  while 
governor  of  his  State,  was,  at  his  own  request,  appointed  one  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors.  His  son  had  been  dismissed,  and  he  freely 
expressed  his  strong  opposition  to  the  Academy.  He  became 
President  of  the  Board,  remained  four  weeks  on  the  ground,  made 
a  thorough  investigation  and  drew  up  a  very  flattering  report,  and 
was  ever  afterwards  a  firm  friend  of  the  Academy.  No  college  or 
academy  among  us  is  annually  subject  to  so  rigid  an  inspection 
by  a  foreign,  and  sometimes  unfriendly,  board. 

The  objection  that  a  military  school  is  unnecessary  is  disproved 
by  the  logic  of  events.  The  man  who  now  asks :  "  What  has 
West  Point  done  for  the  military  service  of  the  country  ?  "  proves 
his  ignorance  alike  of  our  past  history  and  of  current  events. 
And  yet  such  questions  are  still  heard,  and  it  is  added :  "  Have 
not  civilians  risen  to  high  rank  and  deserved  eminence  ? "  I 
reply,  Have  not  some  self-made  men  reached  the  highest  positions 
in  civil  life,  in  law,  medicine  or  theology,  without  either  collegiate 
or  professional  instruction  ?  These  exceptional  cases  furnish  no 
argument  against  either  literary  or  military  training.  It  is  an 
important  fact  that  the  Military  Academy  is  esteemed  by  none 
more  highly  than  by  those  appointed  to  high  command  from  civil 
life.  None  have  been  more  anxious  to  secure  West  Point  gradu- 
ates as  their  staff  officers  and  military  advisers.  This  was  true  in 
the  Mexican  war,  as  it  is  in  our  present  struggle. 
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The  influence  of  the  Academy  upon  the  military  service  of  the 
country  is  fully  attested  by  the  highest  authorities.  Says  Lieu- 
tenant-General Winfield  Scott :  "  I  give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion 
that  but  for  our  graduated  cadets,  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  might,  and  probably  would,  have  lasted  some 
four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats  than  victories 
falling  to  our  share  ;  whereas,  in  less  than  two  campaigns,  we 
conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  battle  or  skirmish." 

In  depositing  at  West  Point  the  trophies  of  our  Mexican  victo- 
ries, consisting  of  tattered  flags,  a  pile  of  artillery,  &c,  General 
Scott  also  says  :  "  As  under  Providence,  it  is  mainly  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  that  the  United  States  became  indebted  for  those 
brilliant  achievements  and  other  memorable  victories  in  the  same 
war,  I  have  a  lively  pleasure  in  tendering  these  seven  trophies  to 
the  mother  of  so  many  accomplished  soldiers  and  patriots." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  Mexican  war,  all  the  living 
graduates  of  West  Point  who  had  retired  to  private  life  but  seven- 
teen, offered  their  services  to  the  country ;  and  in  the  present  war 
nearly  all  the  citizen-graduates  living  in  the  North  have  nobly 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  nation  and  re-assumed  the  profession 
of  arms.  In  this  number  may  be  found  Grant,  Halleck,  Burnside, 
Hooker,  McClellan,  Howard,  Rosecrans,  Couch,  Andrews,  and  the 
lamented  Mitchell,  Stevens  and  Sill.  Even  while  in  civil  life, 
their  influence  has  by  no  means  been  lost  to  the  military  service, 
for  they  have  done  much  in  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining 
the  State  militia,  in  disseminating  a  military  spirit  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  affairs. 

It  is  objected  that  war,  when  improved  into  an  art,  is  degraded 
into  a  trade.  Since  the  great  improvements  recently  made  in  fire- 
arms, projectiles,  heavy  ordnance  and  in  fortifications,  and  also  in 
the  tactics  of  every  arm,  together  with  the  invention  of  iron-clads, 
that  change  the  relation  of  fleets  and  forts,  war  is  elevated  from  an 
art  to  a  science — a  most  difficult  and  comprehensive  science — 
based  on  the  highest  mathematics,  and  including  in  its  range  and 
use  all  the  natural  sciences.  Since  the  perfection  of  field  ordnance, 
victories  are  won  more  by  skill  than  by  strength.  Strategy  is 
even  more  essential  than  courage,  essential  as  is  this  cardinal 
military  virtue.  Without  diminishing  personal  daring,  science 
employs  heroism  to  far  greater  and  swifter  results.     The  advan- 
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tage  of  position,  such  as  the  practiced  eye  of  the  engineer  quickly 
determines,  often  compensates  for  numerical  inferiority.  The 
events  now  transpiring  are  demonstrating  to  the  nation  that  we 
must  look  to  West  Point  for  the  science  and  art  that  are  to  con- 
duct our  valiant  soldiers  to  victory. 

The  objection  has  been  widely  circulated,  that  intemperance 
and  immorality  are  unusually  prevalent  in  this  institution.  After 
careful  inquiry,  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  charges  are  not  only 
unsustained,  but  that  the  standard  of  practical  morality  and  per- 
sonal lienor  is  high,  and  that  intemperance  and  its  kindred  vices 
are  strictly  and  successfully  guarded  against.  The  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  effectually  prohibited  at  West  Point.  All  tbe 
classes  have  voluntarily  taken  upon  themselves,  as  classes,  a 
pledge  of  honor  to  abstain  totally  from  all  intoxicating  liquors 
during  their  connection  with  the  institution.  A  pledge  of  honor 
means  something  among  the  cadets.  It  makes  it  the  duty  of  each 
member  of  the  class  to  report  every  infraction  of  their  mutual 
pledge.  In  one  case  a  cadet  did  report  a  supposed  violation  of 
this  pledge  on  the  part  of  a  warm  personal  friend.  The  offender 
was  at  once  summoned  before  the  superintendent,  Colonel  Bow- 
man, and  none  was  more  rejoiced  than  the  "  reporter"  to  find  that 
the  liquor  discovered  in  the  room  of  his  friend  was  used  only  in 
accordance  with  the  prescription  of  the  regular  surgeon  of  the 
post.  This  act  of  reporting,  however,  was  approved  by  the  whole 
corps  of  cadets. 

The  practice  of  "  hazing,"  it  is  true,  has  been  disgracefully 
prevalent  at  West  Point,  as  in  most  of  our  colleges.  We  urged 
strongly  upon  the  superintendent,  Colonel  A.  H.  Bowman,  the 
importance  of  employing  the  most  rigid  measures  to  abolish  this 
relic  of  barbarism.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Academy,  I  learned 
that  the  regulation  has  just  been  adopted  that  no  cadet  can  have 
a  furlough  through  his  entire  course,  who  cannot  give  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  has  not  molested  the  "  plebs,"  or  new  recruits.  So 
highly  is  the  furlough  prized,  that  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
this  penalty  will  end  the  cruel  and  ridiculous  practice. 

In  time  of  peace  it  is  well  that  the  graduates  not  needed  in  the 
service  should  be  permitted  to  resign  their  commissions  and 
emoluments,  to  engage  in  civil  pursuits. 

Aside  from  numerous  forts  and  various  coast  defences,  a  multi- 
tude of  railways,  canals,  harbor  improvements,  coast  surveys,  and 
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public  edifices  bear  witness  that  its  graduates  have  been  the  most 
eminent  civil  engineers  of  the  country.  Even  the  great  railways 
and  other  works  of  internal  improvement  in  Russia,  were  con- 
structed under  the  skilful  direction  of  West  Point  graduates. 

The  following  table  complete  to  the  year  1850,  will  indicate 
how  widely  the  influence  of  the  military  academy  has  extended 
beyond  the  range  of  military  services  : — 


Civil  engineers, 

130 

Editors,     . 

•                   • 

11 

Attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law, 

90 

Presidents  of  railroads  and  canal 

Officers  in  the  militia, 

73 

companies, 

•                   • 

9 

Farmers  and  planters, 

66 

Physicians, 

•                   * 

8 

Professors  and  teachers,   . 

52 

Members  of  Congress, 

•                   • 

8 

Officers  in  the  volunteer  service, 

34 

Judges, 

•                   • 

6 

Merchants,       .... 

29 

Presidents  of  colleges, 

•                   • 

6 

Chief  engineers  of  railroads  and 

Military  storekeepers, 

•                   « 

4 

canals,          .... 

28 

Members  of  State  legislatures,    . 

4 

State  officers,  .... 

28 

Mayors  of  cities, 

*                   • 

4 

United  States  civil  officers, 

28 

Chief  engineers  of  States, 

•                   • 

3 

Principals    of    academies    and 

Presidential  electors, 

• 

2 

schools,         .... 

27 

Cashiers  of  banks, 

a                      B 

2 

Bishops  and  clergymen,    . 

16 

Artist, 

•                     • 

1 

Manufacturers, 

15 

Governor  of  a  State,  . 

«                     * 

1 

Authors,           .         . 

12 

Foreign  minister, 

•                     • 

1 

As  to  the  alleged  "  aristocracy,"  so  far  as  there  is  any  ground 
for  the  charge,  it  is  due  solely  to  the  present  unfortunate  method 
of  appointment,  and  would  be  wholly  obviated  by  adopting  com- 
petitive examination  as  the  method  of  admission.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  truly  democratic  character  of  the  institution.  Every 
cadet  ranks  according  to  his  deserts.  Political  power,  favoritism, 
intrigue,  or  the  position  of  parents,  may  secure  his  admission,  but 
none  of  these  adventitious  circumstances  can  affect  his  rank  in 
the  academy.  All  the  antecedents  of  the  cadets  are  ignored  alike 
among  themselves,  and  by  the  academic  and  military  staff.  Each 
stands  on  his  merits.  The  rank  or  reputation  of  parents  cannot 
affect  the  merit-roll.  If  there  was  any  partiality,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  faculty  were  not  only  as  quick  to  discover  plebeian  as 
patrician  merit,  but  took  special  pleasure  in  the  promotion  of 
those  who  had  raised  themselves  from  the  humblest  walks  in  life. 
To  give  one  of  many  examples,  the  son  of  the  West  Point  tailor 

15 
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graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
relatives  or  favorites  of  successive  presidents,  sons  of  senators, 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  governors  of  States,  have  been 
dismissed.  Too  often  this  personal  disappointment  has  made 
them  bitter  enemies  of  the  academy,  and  the  disgrace  of  failure 
has  tended  to  alienate  thousands  of  influential  families.  Unless 
West  Point  rested  on  a  firm  foundation,  it  could  not  have  baffled 
all  the  personal  and  political  tempests  of  half  a  century.  I  often 
heard  the  remark  there,  that  deficiencies  or  demerits  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  the  highest  gifts  and  opportunities,  were  the 
more  deserving  of  censure.  The  regular  professors,  though  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  have  proved  so  well 
their  eminent  fitness  for  their  posts  as  to  be  practically  permanent, 
beyond  the  danger  of  losing  their  commissions  by  the  caprice  of 
those  in  power.  They  have,  therefore,  been  able  to  exercise  a 
manly  independence  of  outside  pressure.  As  an  illustration  of 
their  impartiality,  on  one  occasion,  not  all  the  power  of  a  General- 
in-chief  was  able  to  save  his  son  from  dismission  when  found 
deficient.  In  another  case,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  modify  the 
result  of  the  impartial  examination  of  his  son,  which  he  was 
officially  supervising. 

One  of  the  most  common  objections  to  West  Point  is  the 
assumed  disloyalty  of  its  graduates.  But  what  are  the  facts  ? 
From  November,  1860,  to  January  1, 1862,  19  graduates  from  the 
free  States  resigned,  15  of  whom  joined  the  rebel  service,  and  the 
other  four  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  and  178  gradu- 
ates from  the  slave  States  resigned,  making  197  who  were  disloyal. 
On  the  other  hand,  133  from  the  slave  States,  and  623  from  the 
free  States,  in  all  756,  remained  true,  giving  a  majority  of  557 
graduates  who  have  been  fighting  for  the  Union.  On  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  personal  relations  of  the  professors,  I  learned  that 
16  sons  or  sons-in-law  of  these  professors  are  now  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice, or  have  fallen  in  the  field  since  this  war  began,  and  not  one 
has  joined  the  rebels. 

COMPETITIVE   EXAMINATION. 

In  a  visit  to  West  Point  during  the  present  month,  (January, 
1864,)  the  importance  of  admitting  cadets  by  open  competitive 
examination  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  clearly  proved  by  the  results 
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of  the  first  semi-annual  examination  which  had  just  closed.  It 
was  unanimously  recommended  by  our  Board  of  "Visitors  that  the 
President  should  fill  at  once  all  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
withdrawal  or  non-appointment  of  cadets  from  the  rebel  States. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Lincoln  directed  the  Major-Generals  in  the  field 
to  select  from  their  commands  the  most  suitable  and  meritorious 
young  men  as  candidates  for  the  Military  Academy.  None  of 
course  could  be  more  competent  to  judge  of  their  aptitude  for 
military  studies  and  services,  nor  more  familiar  with  the  rigid 
requirements  of  West  Point,  and  the  qualities  and  habits  both  of 
mind  and  body  necessary  to  meet  them.  Generals  Grant,  Ros- 
ecrans,  Burnside,  Sherman,  Gillmore,  Meade,  Banks  and  others 
made  forty-four  selections.  General  Sherman  in  person  examined 
the  candidates  from  whom  he  made  selections,  and  one  of  the 
cadets  recommended  by  him  stands  next  to  the  head  of  his  class. 
Forty-six  were  thus  appointed  from  the  United  States  volun- 
teers engaged  in  the  service,  who  held  the  following  rank  :  one 
captain,  five  first  lieutenants,  three  second  lieutenants,  ten  non- 
commissioned officers,  twenty  privates,  one  musician,  and  six 
clerks  from  military  departments. 

These  young  men,  as  a  whole,  rank  very  high  in  their  studies. 
It  is  largely  due  to  them  that  the  new  (or  fourth)  class  is  one  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  entered  the  Academy.  This  class  num- 
bered ninety-nine  on  admission  in  September  last.  Of  the  fifteen 
already  discharged  as  "  deficient  in  scholarship,"  not  one  belonged 
to  this  number  of  "  army  appointees."  Of  fifty-three  nominated 
by  members  of  Congress,  more  than  one-quarter  have  failed  in  less 
than  six  months,  while  not  one  of  those  promoted  from  the  army 
on  the  ground  of  fitness  and  merit  has  failed,  or  is  in  danger  of 
failing,  or  is  even  found  in  the  lowest  section  of  the  class. 

I  conversed  with  each  one  of  these  "  cadets  from  the  army,"  and 
was  highly  gratified  by  their  manly  appearance  as  well  as  their 
excellent  recitations.  These  "  forty-six"  were  selected  on  the 
ground  of  merit,  and  the  result  already  proves  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  admitting  candidates  only  after  an  open  competitive 
examination.  The  learned  and  able  professors  of  the  Academy 
are  continually  embarrassed  by  the  poor  materials  upon  which, 
in  too  many  cases,  they  are  compelled  to  work. 

Their  teaching  is  most  thorough,  but  they  cannot  create  genius 
in   the  minds  of  those   who  have  neither  talent  nor  industry. 
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Favoritism  or  bribery  have  brought  not  a  few  to  this  Academy 
who  soon  proved  to  be  wanting  in  capacity  or  culture.  In  some 
classes  not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  are  graduated.  With  proper 
care  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  the  percentage  of  graduates 
would  be  at  least  ninety. 

It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  unfortunate  appointments  made  by 
members  of  Congress,  that  out  of  4,626  admitted  to  the  Academy, 
but  2,020  have  been  graduated. 

In  the  appointments  from  Massachusetts  a  more  judicious  selec- 
tion has  of  late  been  made,  and  in  some  cases,  the  plan  of  com- 
petitive examinations  adopted,  as  was  done  by  Hon.  William 
Appleton,  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  and  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
and  as  is  to  be  done  by  Hon.  John  B.  Alley  and  Hon.  William  B. 
Washburn.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  filling  a  vacancy  at  New- 
port, invited  all  candidates  to  appear  before  a  competent  com- 
mittee,.who  selected  the  son  of  a  mechanic  in  Shelburne  Falls. 
It  will  hardly  be  prudent  for  any  successor  of  Mr.  Washburn  to 
disregard  the  precedent  which  he  has  established,  and  which  is 
already  most  heartily  approved  by  his  constituents. 

I  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  cadets  from  this  State, 
and  was  proud  to  find  that  they  are  doing  honor  to  the  Public 
School  system  of  the  Bay  State,  and  rank  high.  Cadet  Burnham, 
of  Lowell,  is  at  the  head  of  the  first  class,  and  no  one  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  in  the  lowest  section  of  any  class. 

The  fact  that  at  West  Point  the  plan  of  competition  is  fully 
carried  out  through  the  entire  course  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
adopting  it  in  the  admission  of  candidates.  This  principle  is  at 
once  rigidly  applied  in  all  classes  and  sections  and  studies.  It 
must  determine,  not  only  the  rank,  but  even  the  continuance  of 
each  cadet  in  the  Academy.  The  severe  ordeal  of  a  strict  exam- 
ination must  be  passed  twice  a  year  through  the  whole  course. 
The  class  is  divided  into  sections,  according  to  merit,  the  best 
scholars  being  placed  in  the  first  section,  those  next  on  the  roll  in 
the  second,  and  so  through  the  class. 

The  merits  of  the  plan  of  competitive  examination  as  the  mode 
of  admission  to  military  schools  have  been  long  and  thoroughly 
tested  in  France,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  "  Reward  and 
encourage  merit,"  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  Napoleon.  Admis- 
sion to  the  Polytechnic  School  since  its  foundation,  in  1794,  has 
always  been  by  competitive  examination.     Out  of  all  applicants, 
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irrespective  of  their  condition  in  life,  students  are  always  taken  in 
the  order  of  merit,  and  on  their  graduation,  the  choice  in  the 
different  services  is  offered  to  them  in  the  same  order.  Those  who 
are  admitted  to  the  French  military  schools,  the  St.  Cyr  or  Poly- 
technic, enlist  for  seven  years.  If,  after  two  years,  they  are  found 
incompetent,  they  are  required  to  serve  the  remaining  five  years 
as  privates  in  the  army.  Our  regular  army  would  be  materially 
enlarged  if  the  same  law  obtained  at  West  Point,  for  nearly  3,000 
have  been  found  incompetent,  or  have  failed  to  complete  the 
course. 

The  highest  English  authorities,  including  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  report  on  "  the  best  mode  of  re-organizing  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  training  officers,"  admit  that  the  French  system  of 
military  education  is  superior  to  all  others  in  Europe,  and  they 
attribute  this  preeminence  to  "  the  stimulating  principle  of  com- 
petitive examination,  which  extends  throughout  the  whole  .system, 
in  the  appointment  of  the 'student,  in  his  progress  through  the 
preliminary  schools,  in  his  promotion  to  the  army,  and  in  his 
advancement  in  his  subsequent  career."  A  board  of  examiners 
passes  through  the  empire  once  every  year  to  examine  all  candi- 
dates for  the  military  schools.  The  fact  that  admission  to  them 
can  be  gained  only  by  a  public  examination,  has,  it  is  said, 
"  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tion in  France."  I  am  permitted  to  confirm  these  views  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  : 

"  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  competent  to  master  and  profit 
by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambitious  of 
enjoying  these  privileges  of  education  and  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of 
any  State,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary 
waste  of  blanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments 
made.  The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  vital  importance  as  the  right  organization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and  safety 
of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to  the 
Cadet  Corps  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place — having  the  health, 
character,  vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the 
special   military  training   provided  by  the   government  for  this 
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corps,  and  a  decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military 
career. 

"  To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  examina- 
tion will  involve  expense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will 
do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exclude  incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  tal- 
ented, well-trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be 
well  incurred.  But,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more 
expense  in  selecting  and  educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on 
this  plan,  than  on  the  present.  The  two  thousand  cadets  who 
were  appointed  by  patronage  and  failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  gov- 
ernment, directly  and  indirectly  each  year,  a  much  larger  sum 
than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded  them  in  advance  from 
the  institution  by  competitive  examination,  and  filling  their 
places  by  better  men  ;  and  their  exclusion,  by  substituting  better 
material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy, 
facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction, 
and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

"  The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  by 
open  competitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  President,  and 
members  of  Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons 
of  meritorious  officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of 
genius  is  more  plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments 
have  been  made  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  cer- 
tain. But  we  know  not  a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success, 
on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thus  appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation, 
where  the  same  youth  would  not  have  secured  the  appointment  in 
open  competition.  But  if  he  had  failed,  and  the  place  had  been 
filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the  country  would  have  been  no 
loser,  and  he  would  have  suffered  no  injustice  or  neglect.  We 
fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive  of  rewarding  merito- 
rious parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in  some  instances,  weak, 
ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appointed,  as  though  this 
Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home  for  orphans  ;  and 
not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and  training,  for 
which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is  to  select 
those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the  country 
the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 
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"  To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  '  the  most  for- 
ward boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  and  such  boys  seldom  make 
the  best  men,'  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give 
assurance  of  the  great  military  genius,  '  which  must  be  born  and 
not  made,'  we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly 
to  any  plan  of  nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction. 
But  we  believe  that  those  examinations  can  be,  and  will  be,  so 
conducted  as  to  distinguish  what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the 
healthy  development  of  the  faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is 
showy  in  attainments,  what  is  vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind 
from  what  is  mere  memory  and  quickness,  in  competing  can- 
didates. 

"  To  the  objection,  i  that  a  competitive  examination  must 
always  result  in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly 
irrespective  of  the  capacity  of  the  competing  candidates  ;  and 
the  plan  will  thus  secure  for  the  country  the  services  of  dull 
mediocrity  well  instructed,  and  exclude  genius  without  opportu- 
nities of  development,'  we  reply,  that  this  does  occur  now 
under  the  present  system,  but  need  not,  and  never  has  been  the 
result  of  competitive  examination  properly  conducted.  The 
examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inaugurated,  is  not  to 
search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  diligence, 
but  for  '  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind '  in  reference  to  the  special 
purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly  con- 
ducted, and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi- 
dates, of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  of  a  special  military 
training,  but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick 
eye,  the  firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid 
decision,  the  contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and 
command,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and 
officer,  as  well  as  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind 
which  indicate  the  successful  engineer. 

"  The  fact  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prizes 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years,  call  forth  more  latent 
genius  in  the  obscure  corners  and  poor  families  of  a  State,  than 
has  ever  been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is 
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now  seldom  carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party 
of  the  person  having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy.  With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools, 
woven  by  State  legislation  over  all  the  land,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  member  of 
Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under  the  same 
influences  by  which  the  '  dull  mediocrity  '  of  the  rest  of  the 
community  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instruction 
and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten- 
tion, and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of 
examiners,  make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt.  The 
result  will  be  .the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good 
Public  High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth, 
occupation,  religious  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — 
provided  the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination 
practical  and  impartial. 

"  To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  the  mode  of  selecting 
cadets,  do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to 
some  extent,  against  this  Academy  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  charges  of  personal  and  political  favoritism  in  making 
nominations,  and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the 
youth  of  a  district,  for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments 
and  acquired  knowledge,  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth, 
or  occupation,  or  family,  or  party  relations  of  the  parents  or 
guardians,  we  are  forced  to  believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be 
well  founded.  To  these  hasty  and  injudicious  nominations,  do 
we  attribute  the  bitter  disappointments  of  so  many  individuals 
and  families,  caused  by  the  numerous  failures  to  pass  the  almost 
formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship, 
and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  or,  if  admitted,  to  main- 
tain a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and  studies  during  their 
first  year's  connection  with  the  institution.  To  this  inequality  of 
preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance  do  we  attribute 
the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion,  of  all  who 
are  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate,  as  well  as  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  internal  adminstration  and  class-room  instruction." 

In  view  of  these  and  other  considerations,  the  Board  of  Visitors 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  Military  Academy  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows  : — 
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I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist; of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  State  and  Territory- 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  from  the  country  at  large.  The  maximum 
number  under  the  existing  law  is  two  hundred  and  eighty.  The 
number  last  June  was  about  two  hundred,  and  now  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination.  The  examiners  shall  make  return  under 
oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  persons  examined,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit.  And  all  appointments  to  fill  vacancies, 
shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as 
assigned  by  the  examiners. 

III.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  cadet  corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct 
personal  habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated' by 
want  of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military 
service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of 
the  Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written, 
of  a  good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide-spread 
facilities  of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very 
properly  embrace 

(a.)  The  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  in  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  the  same. 

(6.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  facility  and  accuracy  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  arithmetic. 

(d.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(e.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  his- 
tory, and  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

It  was  my  intention  to  give  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  graduates,  including  two  Superintendents  of  West  Point, 
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on  this  subject ;  but  the  limits  of  my  report,  already  too  extended,* 
permit  me  to  give  only  the  following  brief  extracts  : — 

Orange,  N.  J.,  March  2,  1864. 
Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Agent  Mass.  Board  of  Education : 

My  Dear  Sir : —  *  *  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion 

that  the  principle  of  competitive  examination  for  admission  to  West  Point 
could  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  in  many  respects.  I  have  no 
doubts  as  to  its  benefits.     Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

The  opinion  of  General  Casey  is  based  on  varied  and  extensive 
observation  and  experience.  As  president  of  the  commission  for 
the  examination  of  officers  for  colored  regiments,  he  has  examined 
1,715,  of  whom  781  were  rejected,  and  931  recommended: 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  25,  1864. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  Esq.,  Agent  Board  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Agreeable  to  your  request,  T  will  elaborate  a  little  the  con- 
versation which  we  had  with  regard  to  competitive  examination.  The  public 
seem  to  be  laboring  under  a  great  mistake  in  the  estimate  which  they 
place  upon  the  ability  and  knowledge  necessary  in  an  officer  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  command  of  troops.  It  would  be  thought  very  foolish  in  the 
superintendent  of  an  industrial  establishment,  should  he  choose  his  opera- 
tives without  regard  to  their  fitness  for  the  duties  required  of  them.  Why 
should  the  General  Government  be  satisfied  with  unfit  agents  ?  Is  it 
because  the  duties  required  of  them  are  of  less  importance  than  those 
required  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  ?  In  the  case  of  the  military 
service  of  the  government,  life  and  death  are  involved.  It  being  admitted, 
that  for  the  well-being  of  the  military  service,  the  government  should  have 
fit  agents  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  required,  the  next  question  is, 
how  shall  such  agents  be  obtained  ? 

So  far  as  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  is  concerned,  I  am  decid- 
edly of  the  opinion  that  the  candidates  should  be  selected  by  a  competitive 
examination  of  all  the  young  men  of  the  districts  where  the  vacancies 
occur  who  are  of  proper  age,  and  at  the  same  time  physically  and  morally 
competent.  The  government  by  this  means  would  obtain,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  those  officers  the  best  able  to  command  their  troops. 

As  the  appointments  are  now  made  to  the  Military  Academy,  more  than 
one-half  of  those  who  receive  appointment  fail  to  graduate,  the  government, 

*  For  the  same  reason  I  omit  other  practical  subjects,  such  as  the  distance- 
drills,  methods  of  training  the  eye,  etc. 
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besides  losing  the  amount  expended  for  those  deficient,  is  deprived  of  the 
services  of  proper  officers. 

The  argument  used  by  some,  that  in  the  case  of  competitive  examination 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy  would,  in  most  instances,  be  those  who  received  the 
appointments,  I  am  of  the  opinion  would  not  hold  good. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  science,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the 
self-denial  and  exertion,  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  more 
apt  to  be  exercised  by  those  whose  ^ocial  standing  and  support  depend 
upon  success,  than  by  those  who  are  already  in  their  possession.  The  sons 
of  the  wealthy  would  obtain  no  more  than  their  share  of  the  appointments. 

I  will  further  add,  that  in  my  opinion,  (and  I  have  had  much  experience,) 
the  good  of  the  service  emphatically  requires  that  a  system  of  examina- 
tion should  be  inaugurated  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  regular  army  no  one,  except  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  should  be 
appointed  as  an   officer,  (and  he  only  to  the  lowest  grade,)   without  an 
examination.       All   officers    to   the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  should  be 
examined  by  a  competent  board  before  being  advanced  a  grade. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Silas  Casey,  Major- General. 

Head-Quarters,  2d  Brig.,  3d  Div.,  4th  Army  Corps,  \ 
Near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  28th,  1863.      ) 

«Dear  Sir  : — I  have  respectfully  to  recommend  that  a  bill  be  introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  each  brigade  of  troops 
actually  in  the  field,  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1864,  to  send  one  Cadet  to 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  certificate  of  Department  Commander,  that  the 
brigade  from  which  he  is  nominated,  formed  a  part  of  his  command,  and  that 
the  candidate  was  selected  by  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  his  brigade* 
division,  and  corps  commanders,  at  which  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
proper  age  and  qualifications,  who  had  been  distinguished  in  battle,  could, 
after  due  notice,  compete.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  It  would  at  once  open  to  the  Academy  an  element  in  the  Volunteer 
Army,  and  bring  them  and  the  regular  troops  more  nearly  together.  It 
furnishes  to  it  a  superior  order  of  talent  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
profession  which  is  at  present  only  gained  by  Cadets  after  graduating.  It 
would  be  an  honorable  reward  of  merit  and  an  example  to  all  soldiers  of 
such  reward.  It  would  add  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Cadets  to  the 
Academy,  and  to  its  expenses,  only  their  per  diem.  No  enlargement  of 
the  Academy  building  would  be  required.  It  would  be  necessary  to  put 
three  Cadets  in  rooms,  where  there  are  now  two,  and  the  using  that  part  of 
Cadet  Barracks  now  applied  to  store-rooms  and  officers'  quarters.     This 
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would  give  much  more  ample  quarters  than  Cadets  had  in  the  old  barracks, 
prior  to  1850.  It  would  require  a  few  more  instructors,  but  they  could  be 
detailed  from  higher  classes,  which  is  often  now  done,  without  any  addi- 
tional cost.  The  only  substantial  addition  in  any  way  to  the  burdens  of  the 
Academy,  would  be  the  per  diem  of  the  Cadets,  which  is  but  little  more 
than  the  present  pay  and  allowances  of  soldiers.  For  this  the  country 
would  receive  two  hundred  and  fifty  accomplished  and  highly-educated 
officers. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  B.  Hazen,  Brigadier- General. 
COST   OF  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  great  and  growing  expenditure  for  the  Academy  is  urged 
as  an  objection  against  its  continuance.  No  doubt  it  is  the  most 
expensive  educational  institution  in  the  country.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  all  first-class  military  schools  throughout  the 
world  are  and  must  be  expensive.  Besides  the  construction  and 
repairs  of  buildings,  purchase  of  library,  astronomical  instru- 
ments, chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  pay  of  cadets, 
instructors,  and  officers,  and  ordinary  incidentals,  there  are 
needed  costly  models  in  engineering  and  drawing,  pontoons, 
howitzers,  mortars,  light  artillery,  heavy  ordnance,  Parrott  guns, 
and  a  hundred  horses.  Ammunition  becomes  a  heavy  item  where 
in  frequent  target  practice  each  shell  and  charge  cost  ten  dollars. 

It  has  cost  the  nation  17,133,235  to  educate  2,020  graduates  at 
West  Point,  or  83,532  for  each.  The  appropriations  of  Congress 
are  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Twenty  years  ago  the  appro- 
priation was  $116,845,  last  year  it  was  $183,394,  being  an  advance 
of  866,549.  To  keep  pace  with  the  military  schools  of  Europe 
and  with  the  inventions  and  improvements  in  materiel  and  ord- 
nance, the  expenses  of  the  Academy  may  properly  continue  to 
increase.  But  the  same  implements  and  costly  experiments  may 
serve  equally  well  for  the  instruction  of  four  or  five  hundred 
cadets.  The  truest  economy  requires  that  concentration  of  inter- 
est, wise  selection  of  candidates,  increase  of  numbers,  and  general 
enlargement,  which  will  make  our  only  National  Academy  worthy 
of  the  American  people. 

BIRDSEY  G.  NORTHROP. 

Boston,  January,  1864. 
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Our  system  of  public  instruction  comprises  one  Latin  School  for  boys; 
one  English  High  School  for  boys ;  one  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School ; 
twenty  Grammar  Schools,  seven  being  for  boys,  seven  for  girls,  and  six  for 
boys  and  girls ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Primary  Schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  schools  in  each  grade  is  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  city  of  school  age,  that  is,  between  five 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  May  1,  1862,  as  reported  by  the  assessors,  was 
thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  an  increase  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  service  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  five  hundred  and  sixty-four, — sixty-three  males  and 
five  hundred  and  one  females.  In  regular  class  instruction,  five  hundred 
and  forty-five  were  employed, — four  hundred  and  ninety  females  and  fifty- 
five  males ;  and  in  teaching  special  branches,  nineteen, — eight  males  and 
eleven  females.  The  increase  of  teachers  during  the  last  year  has  been 
seventeen,  and  this  number  is  precisely  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
female  teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  There  has  been  one  female 
teacher  added  to  the  corps  in  the  Normal  School,  and  one  dropped  from 
the  number  employed  in  teaching  sewing.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  number  of  male  teachers  engaged  in  the  public  schools.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  to  each  regular  teacher  is  a  fraction  less  than  fifty.  In 
the  High  Schools  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  is  32.8  ;  in 
the  Grammar  Schools,  48.0  ;  and  in  the  Primary  Schools,  53.0. 

The  average  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  of  all 
grades,  during  the   last  year,  was  twenty-seven  thousand  and  eighty-one; 
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an  increase  for  the  year  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-three,  against  an 
increase  for  the  preceding  year  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  This  diminution  of  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  the  operation  of  the 
regulation  adopted  a  year  ago,  changing  the  age  of  admission  to  the  Primary 
Schools  from  four  to  five  years. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools,  for  the  last 
year,  was  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  forty-four,  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-two,  against  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-eight  for  the  preceding  year.  The  falling  off  is  accounted  for,  in 
part,  by  the  new  regulation  above  referred  to  respecting  the  admission  of 
pupils  to  the  Primary  Schools.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  was  90.6,  a 
fraction  less  than  it  was  the  preceding  year,  though  greater  than  in  any 
other  previous  year. 

The  whole  amount  of  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  for  the  financial 
year  ending  May  1,  1862,  was  $574,567.84,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of 
$53,981.44. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  school  expenses  to  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  city  and  county,  deducting  payments  for  city  debt,  water 
loan,  and  State  tax. 


Valuation  of 

Expenses  for 

Per  ct.  of  School 

YEARS. 

Real  and  Personal 

Total  Expenses. 

Schools  and 

Expenses  on 

Estate. 

School-houses. 

Total  Expenses. 

1844-5,     . 

$118,450,300  00 

$660,054  00 

$205,278  00 

31-f- 

1854-5,     . 

227,013,200  00 

1,762,137  00 

389,135  00 

224- 

1857-8,     . 

258,111,900  00 

2,726,097  00 

345,519  00 

13+ 

1858-9,     . 

254,714,100  00 

2,817,154  00 

459,952  00 

164- 

1859-60,    . 

263,429,000  00 

2,861,241  00 

517,868  00 

18+ 

1860-61,    . 

276,861,000  00 

2,828,054  00 

628,549  00 

22+ 

1861-2,      . 

275,760,100  00 

2,756,385  00 

574,567  00 

20+ 

The  current  expenses  for  carrying  on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  and  lots,  was  $408,426.34,  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
$10,144.34.  The  sum  expended  for  salaries  alone  was  $300,181.28,  an 
increase  of  $13,345.35.  This  increase  is  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the 
system,  requiring  the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of  teachers,  the 
rate  of  salaries  paid  having  remained  without  any  change  since  1857.  The 
incidental  expenses  were  $108,245.06,  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  $3,201.25. 
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Under  this  head  are  embraced  all  items  of  expense  for  schools,  except 
those  for  salaries  of  instructors  and  for  buildings  and  sites, — such  as  fuel, 
amounting  to  $20,000 ;  janitors'  services,  about  $14,000;  furniture,  and 
ordinary  repairs. 

The  amount  expended  for  buildings  and  lots  was  $166,100.00,  a  decrease 
for  the  year  of  $64,167.04.  Of  this  sum  $129,539.51  were  expended  for 
Grammar  Schools,  and  $36,560.49  for  Primary  Schools. 

The  whole  cost  per  scholar,  taking  as  a  basis  for  computation  the  average 
whole  number  belonging,  was  $14.98,  a  small  fraction  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  cost  per  scholar,  for  tuition  alone,  was  $11.08;  for 
incidentals  alone,  $3.90. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  the  board  to  take  measures  for  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  youths  and  adults  in  the  elements  of  education.  When 
this  subject  was  under  discussion,  several  years  since,  the  question  was 
raised  respecting  the  legal  right  to  make  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
this  class  of  schools.  That  question,  however,  was  settled  by  a  legislative 
enactment  in  1857,  authorizing  towns  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  for 
the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  to  determine  the 
hours  of  the  day  or  evening  during  which  said  schools  shall  be  kept.  This 
subject  has  already  received  the  favorable  attention  of  the  city  council,  and 
has  been  referred  to  this  board  for  further  consideration. 

The  expenditures  for  our  schools  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large 
sum,  and  it  is  due  to  the  city  council  to  say  that  the  appropriations  for  this 
object  have  been  made  liberally  and  promptly.  But  we  would  repeat  what 
was  said  in  the  last  report,— that  the  expenses  for  public  education  in  this 
city  are  relatively  less  than  they  were  some  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  matter  to  boast  of  that  the  cost  of  the  police  department  should  increase 
faster  than  the  cost  of  the  educational  department.  In  the  school  reports 
from  some  cities,  it  is  observed  that  the  school  officers  have  gone  into 
elaborate  calculations  and  comparisons  to  prove  that  in  their  particular 
cities  the  cost  per  scholar  for  education  is  less  than  in  other  cities.  Your 
committee  feel  that  their  constituents  do  not  desire  them  to  enter  into  this 
competition,  and  attempt  to  prove  that  the  children  of  Boston  have  a  less 
sum  expended  on  their  education  than  the  children  of  other  cities.  The 
question  with  those  who  justly  represent  the  sentiment  of  this  community 
on  this  subject  has  ever  been,  not  how  much  has  been  expended,  but  are 
the  expenditures  judicious  and  economical  ?  In  this  respect  the  committee 
would  invite  the  utmost  scrutiny.  As  evidence  of  their  economy,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  whole  cost  per  scholar  in  the  public  schools  is  less  than 
one-fifth  the  average  cost  per  scholar  in  the  private  schools  of  the  city,  and 
yet  many  of  the  wealthiest  parents  prefer  the  advantages  of  the  public 
schools. 
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From  statements  contained  in  the  superintendent's  last  report,  and  from 
other  sources  of  information,  it  appears  that  during  the  past  year  increased 
attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  education  and  to  the  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers  take  pains  to 
train  their  pupils  to  stand  and  to  sit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  health 
and  propriety  of  deportment.  In  not  a  few  of  the  schools  appropriate 
physical  exercises  have  been  introduced,  and  regularly  practiced  bj  the 
pupils  with  good  results.  More  or  less  progress  has  been  made  every  year 
in  improving  the  buildings  and  play-grounds,  with  respect  to  their  sanitary 
effect.  Most  of  the  school-rooms  now  occupied  by  our  public  schools  are 
spacious,  well  lighted,  well  seated,  and  well  arranged  and  well  warmed, 
though  the  means  of  ventilation  are  still  in  too  many  cases  inadequate. 
But  notwithstanding  these  cheering  indications  of  progress  in  this  long 
neglected  department  of  education,  much  more  remains  to  be  done  than  has 
yet  been  accomplished. 

If  a  thorough  system  of  free  gymnastics  were  introduced  into  all  our 
schools,  and  regularly  practiced  under  the  supervision  of  competent  persons, 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  effect  would  be,  not  only  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  bodily  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  promote  their  health 
and  power  of  endurance,  but  at  the  same  time  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  mental  tasks  more  easily  and  more  satisfactorily.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  physical 
system  will  be  considered  as  imperative  as  the  education  of  the  mental 
faculties.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  pupils  in  our  Girls'  High 
and  Normal  School,  who  purpose  to  become  teachers,  should  be  well 
trained  in  the  elementary  exercises  proper  for  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  body,  especially  such  exercises  as  are  practicable  in 
the  school-room,  so  as  to  be  qualified  to  train  the  pupils  who  may  be  placed 
in  their  charge,  and  also  to  improve  their  own  physical  powers,  and  render 
them  capable  of  enduring  the  inevitable  and  severe  drafts  which  faithful 
and  successful  service  as  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools  demands. 

Few  things  pertaining  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  pupils  and  teachers 
merit  more  attention  than  the  proper  ventilation  of  school-rooms.  Much  of 
lassitude,  dulness,  ill-health,  and  consequent  slow  progress  of  pupils  is 
undoubtedly  caused  by  breathing  impure  air.  Pure  air  largely  contributes 
to  physical  and  mental  health  and  vigor.  This  vital  element  was  not 
designed  for  second-hand  use.  Once  breathed  it  is  rendered  impure, 
poisonous,  unfit  for  further  use  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  frequent  change  of 
air  in  school-rooms.  The  importance  of  ventilation  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, and  various  plans,  most  of  them  expensive  and  unsatisfactory,  have 
been  devised  for  accomplishing  it.  In  mild  weather,  with  reasonable  care 
to  protect  pupils  from  strong  currents  of  air,  little  difficulty  is  experienced, 
as  windows  may  be  opened,  more   or   less,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
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building.  But  how  to  effect  the  desired  change  in  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
without  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air,  often  as  injurious  to  health  as 
moderately  impure  air,  has  long  been  a  study  for  philosophical  and  practical 
men.  The  problem  is,  effectually  to  remove  the  air  from  a  room  as  rapidly 
as  it  becomes  impure,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  pure  external  air  with 
great  certainty,  and  by  movements  so  quiet  as  to  be  entirely  safe  and 
comfortable  to  the  occupants.  When  this  is  accomplished  we  have  perfect 
ventilation.  A  good  approximation  to  this  result  we  have  long  desired  to 
see,  and  we  believe  has  at  length  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  A  new 
system  *  of  ventilation,  differing  essentially  from  all  others  heretofore  in  use 
here,  has  been  applied  to  the  Bowditch  School-house,  to  one  (Jf  the  Normal 
School  buildings  and  to  the  new  Primary  School-house  on  Harrison 
Avenue,  which  has  given  great  satisfaction,  and  appears  to  have  overcome 
many,  if  not  all  heretofore  existing  difficulties.  When  eight  hundred 
pupils,  as  in  the  Bowditch  School,  with  no  doors  or  windows  open  for 
ventilation  during  many  months,  and  with  no  discomfort  from  currents  of 
cold  air,  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  atmosphere  so  nearly  pure  as  to  be 
indistinguishable  in  respect  to  purity  from  the  external  air,  we  may  well  be 
gratified  with  a  result  so  greatly  in  advance  of  any  that  we  had  previously 
known. 

The  state  of  the  discipline  in  the  schools  is  believed  to  be  in  general 
satisfactory,  though  the  committee  are  not  in  possession  of  positive  official 
information  on  this  point,  as  the  quarterly  reports  throw  but  little  light  on 
the  subject.  Our  regulations  provide  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  masters  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
instances  of  inflicting  corporal  punishments,  which  they  shall  submit  to 
their  respective  committees  at  each  quarterly  examination,  when  said  record 
shall  be  erased."  This  provision  is  calculated  to  act  as  a  wholesome 
restraint  on  such  teachers  as  are  inclined  to  indulge  too  freely  in  the  use  of 
the  rod,  and  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  duty  which  it  imposes  has  been 
faithfully  performed  by  the  teachers  in  producing  the  records,  and  by  the 
committees  in  inspecting  them,  would  seem  to  constitute  an  appropriate 
item  in  each  quarterly  report.  It  is  very  desirable  that  discipline  should 
be  maintained  by  moral  means, — that  is,  by  the  use  of  the  higher  motives, — 
the  desire  of  knowledge,  of  esteem,  of  excellence,  a  sense  of  duty,  of 
justice,  of  honor,  and  the  power  of  sympathy,  of  encouragement,  and  of  the 
benevolent  affections.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  a  mistake  not 
unfrequently  committed,  to  take  the  entire  absence  of  corporal  punishment 
in  a  school  as  evidence  of  its  superior  discipline.  It  would  be  easy  for  the 
master  of  a  school  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  rod  by  his  subordinate  teachers, 
and  then  claim  the  credit  of  governing  his  school  without  resort  to  the 

*  Robinson's  Ventilator. 
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lower  and  baser  motives,  while  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  the  discipline, 
morally  and  intellectually,  might  be  actually  inferior  to  that  of  another, 
where  physical  means  are  not  wholly  discarded,  but  are  employed 
judiciously  and  conscientiously,  in  extreme  cases.  This  remark  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  favor  an  increase  of  corporal  punishment,  which  should 
ever  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  though  a  necessary  evil  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  as  society  and  our  system  of  instruction  are  now  constituted,  but 
rather  to  guard  against  indiscriminate  praise  and  blame  in  respect  to  the 
matter,  without  duly  considering  all  its  bearings  and  relations.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  frame  a  general  rule  more  comprehensive, 
or  more  wise  £nd  proper,  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  government  of 
their  schools  than  the  following,  which  is  contained  in  our  regulations,  and 
which  should  be  well  considered  by  our  instructors:  "All  instructors  shall 
aim  at  such  discipline  in  their  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind, 
judicious  parent  in  his  family,  and  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  in  all 
cases  where  good  qrder  can  be  preserved  by  milder  measures." 

To  discipline  a  school  well,  to  secure  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience, 
patient  application  to  study,  and  at  the  same  time  to  command  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  pupils,  requires  a  happy  combination  of  qualities  in  the 
teacher.  In  those  who  are  most  successful  in  the  practice  of  this  difficult 
and  important  art,  we  find  equanimity,  self-control,  patience,  vigilance 
firmness,  gentWiess,  good  manners,  a  nice  sense  of  justice,  habitual  cheer- 
fulness and  love  of  order,  and  especially  a  deep  sympathy  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  tones  of  voice,  and  in  words  and  deeds  of  kindness.  Besides 
all  these  there  is  another  quality  indispensable  to  success  in  school  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  called  "a  roundabout  common  sense."  It  should  not 
be  inferred -that  pupils  are  not  and  may  not  be  kept  in  good  order,  and 
made  to  study  industriously  by  teachers  who  do  not  possess  in  large  measure 
the  qualities  just  enumerated.  By  the  vigorous  application  of  one  or  two 
motives  of  the  lower  order,  such  as  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  principle 
of  emulation,  such  results  may  be  produced  by  teachers  who  are  not 
distinguished  for  the  higher  and  nobler  elements  of  character.  But  good 
discipline,  that  which  we  desire  to  see,  and  that  which  should  be  held  up  as 
the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  is  that  which  not  only  secures  order  and  efficient 
study,  but  secures  these  ends  by  the  best  means,  by  such  influences  as  shall 
tend  most  powerfully  to  form  right  character  and  habits,  which  shall  inspire 
the  love  of  excellence,  and  make  each  pupil  a  self-educator. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  discipline  is  that  of  moral  training, 
since  the  means  employed  in  the  government  of  a  school  determine,  to  a 
great  extent,  its  moral  tone,  and  its  moral  influence  on  the  pupils.  The 
object  of  moral  education  is  not  the  inculcation,  of  sectarian  tenets  and 
dogmas,  or  instruction  in  particular  religious  creeds  and  doctrines.  All 
these  religious  distinctions  are  justly  excluded  from  the  public   school  in 
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which  the  children  of  every  faith  meet  on  equal  footing,  the  rights  of  all 
being  equally  respected  and  protected.  Specific  instruction  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religious  faith  and  worship  is  properly  left  to  the  family,  the 
parochial  or  Sunday  school,  the  catechetical  class  and  the  Bible  class.  But 
there  is  a  broad  ground  of  morality  on  which  all  meet  in  harmony.  This 
is  the  morality  which  our  statutes  in  such  noble  language  enjoin  upon  all 
instructors  of  youth  in  the  Commonwealth  to  impress  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  pupils,  and  in  which  our  regulations  particularly  require 
instruction  to  "  be  daily  given  in  each  of  the  schools,"  in  the  following 
language :  "  The  pupils  shall  be  carefully  instructed  to  avoid  idleness  and 
profanity,  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  every  wicked  and  disgraceful  practice, 
and  to  conduct  themselves  in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner  ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  exercise  a  general 
inspection  over  them  in  these  regards,  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  also 
while  going  to  the  same  and  returning  home  ;  and  on  all  suitable  occasions 
to  inculcate  upon  the'm  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue."  When  we 
consider  that  the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  even  existence  of  society,  and 
the  stability  of  free  institutions  depend  more  upon  morality  than  upon 
intellect,  it  must  be  apparent  that  no  provision  of  our  system  of  public 
education  is  more  important  than  that  which  relates  to  instruction  in  morals. 
How  far  the  letter  of  our  regulations  touching  this  matter  is  complied  with, 
the  committee  have  not  the  means  of  reporting,  and  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  the  quarterly  reports  should  be  more  full  and  explicit  on 
this  department  of  education.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  progress  in  this  direction  has  kept  pace  at  least  with  the  advancement 
in  intellectual  education.  Still,  no  doubt,  much  higher  moral  acquirements 
ought  to  be  arrived  at.  More  attention  to  this  department,  as  well  as 
more  attention  to  physical  training,  instead  of  retarding  would  actually 
advance  the  progress  in  merely  intellectual  attainments.  Progress  towards 
moral  excellence  is  based  on  the  right  exercise  of  the  moral  faculties. 
Theoretical  instruction  in  moral  precepts  and  moral  principles  is  doubtless 
useful  to  a  certain  extent,  and  should  not  be  neglected  ;  but  by  tar  the  most 
effective  and  practical  part  of  moral  education  is  that  which  consists  not 
merely  in  giving  rules  for  conduct,  and  in  telling  what  ought  to  be  done' 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  in  forming  moral  habits  by  proper 
example  and  exercise.  To  cultivate  benevolence  it  is  not  enough  to  learn 
by  heart  descriptions  of  charity ;  misery  must  be  experienced,  and  the- 
painful  situations  of  others  must  be  witnessed.  The  sight  of  a  single 
wounded  person  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind  than  reading  that 
thousands  have  been  killed  in  battle.  School  life  affords  abundant  occasions 
for  this  moral  training,  and  the  good  teacher  should  see  that  they  are  daily 
improved.  No  amount,  however,  of  direct  instruction  and  training  in  morals 
will  avail  so  much  for  the  formation  of  right  moral  character  as  the  mighty 
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influence,  the   unconscious    tuition    which  transpires  in  the  daily  life  and 

conversation  of  the  truly  conscientious  teacher.     In  concluding  this  topic 

it  is  important  to  remark  that  teachers   would  doubtless  take  more  pains 

with  the  moral  training  of  their  pupils,  if  their  efforts  in  this  direction  were 

observed  and  appreciated  as  much  as  those  which  have  for  their  object  the 

communication  of  knowledge  or  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 

School  Committee. — George  W.  Tuxbury,  George  F.  Haskins,  John  P.  Ordway, 
William  H.  Thomes,  John  Duncan,  John  Noble. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  particular  in  which  there  has  been  greater 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  these  Primary  Schools  than  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  the  alphabet  and  the  first  steps  of  reading  and  spelling.  Where 
the  schools  are  fully  graded,  the  beginners  constitute  a  school  by  themselves, 
the  teacher  having  no  other  class  to  instruct.  The  children  of  this  class, 
whose  hard  lot  under  the  old  arrangement,  being  necessarily  compelled  to 
do  nothing  but  sit  still  with  arms  folded,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
used  to  excite  our  deep  compassion,  now  afford,  in  many  schools,  a  spectacle 
delightful  to  look  upon.  They  are  taught  in  a  more  rational  manner  than 
formerly,  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation  being  given  to  all,  so  that  there 
is  little  opportunity  and  little  disposition  for  mischief,  and  consequently 
little  occasion  for  punishment.  The  teacher  points  to  a  letter  on  the  black- 
board or  a  tablet.  All  are  required  to  look  at  it.  Perhaps  the  letter  is 
traced  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  so  that  all  may  observe  its  form. 
Its  name  is  then  given,  and  all  repeat  it  distinctly.  Then  its  sound  is  made 
by  the  teacher,  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  try  to  imitate  the  sound. 
The  children  are  kept  at  this  but  a  few  minutes.  They  now  take  their 
slates,  and  try  to  find  the  letter  on  the  frames.  If  any  do  not  succeed, 
they  are  assisted.  The  next  step  is  to  take  their  pencils  and  imitate  the 
Jbrm  of  the  letter.  As  soon  as  two  letters  are  learned  in  this  way,  they  are 
combined  into  a  word.  This  word  is  written  on  the  blackboard,  or  shown  on 
the  tablet.  It  is  spelled  by  naming  the  letters.  It  is  spelled  by  giving  the 
sounds,  or  analyzing  it.  It  is  talked  about.  It  is  put  into  a  sentence.  As 
soon  as  a  word  is  made  which  names  some  familiar  object,  the  object  is 
talked  about,  or  a  drawing  of  it  made,  if  the  thing  itself  is  not  at  hand. 
This  is  only  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  work  of  a  very  small  part  of  a 
day,  in  one  of  the  good  schools.  The  children  are  happy.  The  first  steps 
of  their  education  are  what  are  requisite  to  prepare  them  for  those  which 
are  to  follow. 

I  believe  that  there  has  been  some  improvement,  during  the  past  year,  in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools.  In  some  schools,  marked  progress 
has  been  made  in  physical  training,  and  in  a  few  it  has  been  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  But  I  regret  to  say,  that  many  teachers  have 
scarcely  attempted  this  kind  of  exercise,  and  that  some  who  have  under- 
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taken  to  introduce  it  have  as  yet  attained  but  little  success.  I  am  happy 
to  state,  however,  that  last  March,  upwards  of  seventy  Primary  School 
teachers  reported  themselves  as  having  received  special  instruction  in 
gymnastic  exercises,  with  a  view  to  fit  themselves  to  conduct  this  important 
branch  of  education.  In  examining  the  physical  exercises  of  a  school,  we 
should  regard  not  merely  the  motions  gone  through  with,  but  the  effects 
produced.  That  system  is  the  best  which  produces  the  best  results.  When 
I  see  the  pupils  sit  well,  stand  well,  walk  well,  and  look  happy,  healthy,  and 
robust,  I  conclude  that  their  physical  education  has  not  been  neglected,  but 
that  they  have  had  the  right  kind  of  treatment.  In  these  respects  I  observe 
a  marked  difference  in  the  schools.  In  some,  the  spines  of  the  pupils  seem 
to  grow  more  and  more  crooked,  their  faces  paler  and  paler,  and  their  limbs 
more  and  more  slender,  while  in  others  a  physical  regeneration  seems  to  be 
in  progress.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  the  physical  condition 
of  all  the  schools  has  been  raised  to  a  higher  standard  even  than  has  yet 
been  reached  by  any  one  of  them.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  two  years  to  promote  this  object,  I  still  think  that  the  want 
of  a  proper  attention  to  the  health  and  physical  development  of  our  children  is 
the  great  defect  of  our  system  of  Public  Schools.  This  subject  has  suddenly 
assumed  a  new  and  unexpected  importance,  since  we  have  come  to  see  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation  depending  upon  the  bodily  vigor,  endurance 
activity  and  dexterity,  no  less  than  on  the  pluck  and  patriotism,  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  generation.  Hitherto 
our  systems  of  education  have  aimed  merely  to  fit  men  for  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  Milton's  idea  of  a  complete  education  embraced  preparation  for 
both  peace  and  war.  This  idea  ought  to  be  regarded  by  us  more  than  it 
has  been.  It  is  not  desirable,  indeed,  that  our  schools  should  be  turned 
into  camps  for  military  instruction,  but  our  boys  may  be  encouraged  in 
manly  exercises,  their  muscles  may  be  developed,  they  may  be  exercised  in 
the  manual  of  arms  and  in  the  principles  of  field  movements,  which  is  now 
done  in  some  schools  with  good  results,  but  especially  should  they  be  trained 
to  the  virtues  of  obedience,  patience,  fortitude,  valor  and  patriotism,  and  to 
choose  death  rather  than  a  base  and  dishonorable  life, 

"  Preferring 
Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp." 

But  though  it  is  our  duty  to  aim  at  higher  progress,  we  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  noble  spirit  which  has  been  manifested  by  the  recent 
graduates  of  our  schools,  who  are  found  on  every  battle-field,  heroically 
defending  the  flag  of  their  country,  and  sustaining  the  historic  renown  of 
the  city  and  State  in  which  they  have  had  their  birth  and  education. 
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In  the  year  1817  the  town  of  Boston  was  thoroughly  canvassed  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of 
education.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  presented  in  a  carefully  prepared 
report,  which  was  printed  and  circulated  among  the  people.  From  this 
interesting  document,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the 
eight  Public  Schools  was  2,365,  educated  at  the  cost  of  about  $22,000.  At 
the  same  time  there  were  262  Private  Schools,  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  parents,  excepting  eight,  which  were  maintained  by  the  charity  of 
individuals.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these  Private  Schools  was  4,132,  and 
the  expense  of  them  $49,154.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
Private  Schools  was  174  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  those  in  attendance  at 
the  Public  Schools,  while  the  cost  of  the  Private  Schools  was  more  than  200 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Public  Schools.  If  we  turn  to  the 
statistics  of  the  present  year  we  shall  find  a  very  different  state  of  things. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  educated  at  the  public  expense  is  27,081, — 
an  increase  of  more  than  1,100  per  cent,  in  forty-five  years,  "while  the 
number  of  pupils  in  Private  Schools,  other  than  schools  of  special  instruc- 
tion,— such  as  commercial  schools  for  teaching  book-keeping  and  penman- 
ship,— is  only  about  1,400,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  1817,  and  five 
per  cent,  of  the  number  in  Public  Schools. 

What  stronger  evidence  than  that  contained  in  these  statistics  can  be 
desired  to  prove  the  success  of  our  Common  Schools  in  supplying  the 
educational  wants  of  the  whole  community  ?  But  the  comparison  of  the 
two  systems  of  education  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  tuition,  per  scholar, 
exhibits  no  less  striking  results.  At  the  former  period  alluded  to,  the 
annual  cost  per  scholar  in  the  Public  Schools  was  about  ten  dollars,  and  in 
the  Private  Schools  about  twelve  dollars ;  now,  it  is  fifteen  dollars  in  the 
former,  while  it  has  risen  to  eighty  dollars  in  the  latter.  So  that  while  the 
cost  of  educating  a  scholar  in  the  Public  Schools  has  increased  during  the 
last  forty-five  years  only  about  fifty  per  cent.,  the  cost  in  the  Private  Schools 
has  increased,  in  the  same  time,  upwards  of  six  hundred  per  cent.  Such 
facts  as  these  need  no  comment ;  they  speak  for  themselves. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — John  D.  Philbkick,  Sept.  9,  1862. 

Although  our  schools,  with  their  liberal  means  of  instruction,  are  open 
and  free  to  all  comers,  without  distinction  of  color,  race,  or  religious 
opinions,  and,  although  the  advantages  thus  afforded,  are  enjoyed  by  our 
youth,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  popular  education,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  in  the  city  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and*  twenty  years,  who  have 
not  acquired  even  the  rudiments  of  learning.  For  this  class  of  youth,  our 
educational  system  makes  no  provision.  I  regret  to  say  that,  in  this 
respect,  we  have  not  done  so  well  as   some  other  cities,  in  which  evening 
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schools  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  with  excellent  results. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  here  the  need  of  this  class  of  schools  is  not  so . 
great  as  in  some  other  cities,  where  the,  benefits  of  day  schools  are  not  so 
generally  enjoyed,  and  where  there  are  no  evening  schools  kept  by  charita- 
ble associations.  But  if  the  educational  wants  of  the  community  really 
require  evening  schools,  why  should  they  be  left  to  chance  or  charity  for 
their  support,  any  more  than  day  schools  ? 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — John  D.  Philbrick,  March  10, 1863. 


ESSEX     COUNTY 


AMESBURY. 


The  committee  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  in  most  of  our  schools, 
too  much  prominence  is  given  to  mathematics,  and  perhaps  some  other 
higher  branches  of  study,  and  too  little  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage,— reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar  and  composition.  The  style 
of  reading  in  most  of  our  schools  is  below  even  respectability.  It  is 
utterly  beneath  the  dignity  and  the  claims  of  such  an  exercise.  It  is  diffi- 
cult quietly  to  listen  to  the  careless,  senseless,  and  stupid  mutterings  that 
are  sometimes  wrongly  denominated  reading.  Some  of  the  teachers,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  committee  early  in  the  year,  have  given 
special  and  untiring  attention  to  this  part  of  education,  and,  by  persistent 
effort,  have  succeeded,  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  any  one,  in  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  the  minds  of  their  scholars.  Some  specimens  of  reading 
at  the  examinations  of  two  or  three  of  the  schools  would  have  done  no  dis- 
honor to  any  school  in  the  State.  Yet  there  is  room  even  in  these  for 
improvement.  And  the  committee  respectfully  suggest  that,  in  all  our 
schools,  much  more  should  be  made  of  this  branch  of  education,  and  those 
kindred  branches,  whose  object  is  a  clear  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  philosophy  of  our  noble  native  language,  and  an  ability  to 
use  it  correctly,  forcibly,  and,  if  not  in  the  highest  sense,  eloquently,  at 
least,  with  useful  efficiency.  We  would  by  no  means  disparage  mathe- 
matics or  any  other  useful  study,  but  we  urge  the  importance  of  more 
attention  to  this  fundamental  study,  without  which,  all  else  will  be  of  com- 
paratively little  value. 

School  Committee. — J.  Merrill,  L.  Thompson. 
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ANDOVER. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  injurious  effect  upon  a  school  of  a  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers.  The  experience  in  our  schools  of  the  past  year 
confirms  all  former  experience,  and  the  testimony  of  those  most  conversant 
with  our  Common  Schools,  as  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  a  change  of  teach- 
ers. We  will  not  argue  the  point,  but  simply  state  our  firm  belief  that  a 
frequent  change  of  teachers  is  a  great  calamity  to  a  school.  In  our  judg- 
ment, if  a  teacher  succeeds  in  securing  the  love  of  her  pupils,  inspires 
respect,  maintains  her  authority  without  undue  severity,  is  qualified  to 
impart  instruction  in  the  studies  attended  to  in  the  school,  and  gives  a  good 
moral  tone  to  the  school,  she  should  never  be  superseded  by  another,  except 
at  very  rare  intervals  of  time.  Most  certainly  our  schools  should  never  be 
made  the  "  spoils  "  of  committee-men,  or  mere  charity  hospitals  for  indi- 
gent lads  and  needy  young  women.  The  incalculable  interest  involved  in 
the  education  of  our  children  makes  it  a  sacred  duty  for  us  to  secure,  and 
keep  for  them,  the  very  best  teachers  possible,  regardless  of  pecuniary  gain, 
friendship,  or  even  pity  for  those  who  are  struggling  with  poverty.  We 
trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  public  sentiment  in  all  our  districts 
will  be  such  that  a  teacher,  on  first  entering  a  school,  shall  feel  assured 
that  her  continuance  in  it,  from  term  to  term  indefinitely,  depends  entirely 
upon  herself — upon  her  fidelity  and  success.  This  one  thing  would,  in  a 
few  years,  elevate  very  much  the  character  of  our  Public  Schools. 
School  Committee. — Charles  Smith,  H.  S.  Gkeen,  A.  J.  Gould. 


DANVERS. 

Change  of  Teachers. — It  will  be  seen  from  these  reports  that  the  success 
of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  by  no  means  uniform.  With 
the  honorable  exceptions  mentioned  there  has  been  a  decline — so  the 
committee  believe,  at  least — from  the  commendable  standing  of  some 
years  immediately  preceding  the  present.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  in 
part  accidental.  Much,  certainly,  is  left  to  chance  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  necessitates  a  change  of  teachers  at  least  twice  a  year.  The 
employment  of  a  male  teacher  for  the  winter  months  and  a  female  for  the 
summer,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  a  good  arrangement,  and  should  not  be 
adopted  except  in  those  cases  where  the  alternative  would  be  a  greater 
evil.  It  is  our  conviction  that  female  teachers  might  be  retained  in  several 
of  our  schools  through  the  winter  term  with  much  better  results  than  these 
semi-annual  changes  show.  Many  of  the  young  men  who  teach  our  winter 
schools  are  students  at  college,  who  have  no  idea  of  making  teaching  their 
future  calling.  They  have  not  the  experience  nor  the  qualifications  of  the 
best  class  of  female  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools ;  and  even  if  they  had,  or 
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were  superior  to  them  in  both  these  respects,  the  three  months  of  the  winter 
schooling  are  mainly  consumed  in  forming  the  necessary  acquaintance  with 
the  school  in  order  to  begin  the  work  of  teaching.  Why  should  we  con- 
tinue these  changes  to  correspond  with  the  alternations  of  summer  and 
winter,  when  the  advantages  arising  from  the  continuous  labors  of  the  per- 
manent teacher  are  so  much  greater ;  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
so  many  young  women  in  town  of  superior  acquirements,  who  would  gladly 
accept  a  call  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching  ?  We  com- 
mend this  subject  to  the  favorable  attention  of  prudential  committees, 
believing,  that  with  the  proper  co-operation  of  parents,  the  instruction  of 
many  of  our  schools  maybe  improved  by  retaining  the  services  of  competent 
female  teachers  for  the  winter  term. 

Cheap  Teaching. — Another  cause  for  the  comparatively  unfavorable 
record  which  the  past  year  shows,  may  have  been  the  more  limited  means 
which  the  town  felt  obliged  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittees. They  were  thus  prevented,  in  some  instances,  from  securing  the 
better  class  of  talent,  which  higher  wages  command ;  and  obliged  to  prac- 
tice an  economy  which  has,  perhaps,  proved  unwise,  if  not  wasteful.  We 
certainly  believe  the  town  has  made  a  saving  by  the  more  liberal  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  year,  which  has  already  been  voted.  We  have  learned 
to  distrust  cheap  things,  as  likely  to  prove  more  costly  in  the  end.  Con- 
tractors for  cheap  clothing  have  earned  and  received  the  just  maledictions 
of  the  government,  while  no  man  probably  feels  himself  richer  for  the 
services  of  this  class  of  operators  in  the  market.  Cheap  literature  and  cheap 
ornaments  are  enormously  expensive  at  any  price ;  but  of  all  things  we 
believe  that  cheap  teachers — cheap  as  to  their  attainments  and  qualifications 
for  the  duties  of  the  school-room — are  the  most  expensive  luxury  with 
which  parents  ever  indulge  their  children.  We  would  not  deny  that  the 
merits  of  a  teacher  are  not  to  be  measured  by  his  salary.  A  man  of  little 
experience,  but  with  a  heart  for  the  work,  and  determined  to  merit  the 
reward  of  a  faithful  servant,  may  sometimes  be  secured  for  a  small  com- 
pensation. Moreover,  we  do  not  forget  that  the  most  accomplished  and 
successful  teacher  was  once  a  beginner,  laboring  as  faithfully  for  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils  as  he  now  does,  with  five  or  ten  times  the  amount 
of  his  former  salary.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  adopt  a  system 
that  makes  the  small  sum  at  which  a  teacher  can  be  had  his  chief  recom- 
mendation. This  is  trifling  with  a  trust  that  is  second  to  none  in  importance. 
If  we  are  sick,  let  us  invite  the  novice  to  experiment  upon  our  case  at  the 
cost  of  health  and  its  blessings.  If  we  have  a  fractured  bone,  let  us  commit 
it  to  the  hands  of  one  unskilled  in  surgery  at  the  expense  of  a  life-long 
deformity.  But  let  us  not  commit  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  to 
mere  adventurers  in  the  art  of  teaching,  who  seek  only  profitable  recreation 
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during  the  winter  months,  even  though  they  may  be  secured  at  moderate 
wages. 

The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  means  of  instruction.  They  have  labored  to  secure 
better  teachers,  text-books  and  school-houses :  and  the  result  has  been  a 
most  commendable  improvement  in  these  respects.  It  is  not  without  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  we  look  back  over  the  past  ten  years  to  mark  many 
gratifying  changes  in  our  own  town.  Within  this  period  nearly  every 
school-house,  now  occupied  for  school  purposes,  has  been  built  anew,  or 
materially  improved  to  meet  the  wants  and  suit  the  progressive  sentiments 
of  the  public.  But  while  we  are  making  progress  in  this  direction,  we  are 
met  by  another  question  of  vital  consequence  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. It  has  been  found  that  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth there  are  large  numbers  of  children,  that  from  one  cause  or 
another,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  that  have -been  so  liberally 
provided. 

The  subject  of  "  compulsory  education  "  has  been  but  recently  agitated, 
and  it  presents  matter  for  serious  thought  to  every  friend  of  good  order  and 
public  virtue.  If  the  public  provides  the  means  to  educate  every  child  in 
the  community,  should  there  not  be  some  corresponding  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  the  public,  and  some  way  of  enforcing  this  obligation 
for  the  public  good  ?  There  is,  doubtless,  no  solid  basis  on  which  free 
institutions  can  rest,  but  that  of  universal  education.  How  to  secure  this, 
whether  by  compulsory  law  that  shall  assume  to  prevent  crime  by  enforcing 
the  safe-guards  of  education  in  the  same  way  that  the  State  assumes  to 
punish  crime,  or  in  some  other  way,  is  the  problem  that  now  presents  itself 
to  the  friends  of  education  for  solution. 

We  do  not  believe  that -habitual  truants  or  children  growing  up  wholly 
without  education  are  very  numerous  in  this  town.  Yet,  during  the  past 
year,  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  a  considerable  number  have  absented 
themselves  from  school  without  any  good  cause.  They  have  been  at  large 
in  the  streets,  not  only  contracting  habits  that  are  almost  certain  to  ripen 
into  crime,  but  exerting  a  demoralizing  influence  over  the  regular  attendants 
upon  the  schools.  The  assault  that  was  committed  upon  one  of  our  teachers 
in  the  school-room,  while  others  have  been  threatened  with  violence  in  the 
streets,  may  be  traced  to  a  too  indulgent  public  sentiment  toward  an  evil, 
which  if  we  cannot  cure  in  the  school,  we  must  pay  for  in  some  county  or 
State  institution.  It  costs  about  six  dollars  a  year  to  educate  a  boy  at  school. 
It  costs  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  him  uneducated  at  the 
house  of  correction.  Education  is  economy.  It  is  much  better,  therefore, 
every  way,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once,  and  see  to  it,  that  all  our 
youth,  whether  willing  or  unwilling,  share  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Schools, 
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which  tend  to  establish  their  ways  in  wisdom,  than  to  be  compelled  to  burden 
ourselves  to  punish  them  for  the  sake  of  public  security  and  social  order, 
when  their  early  vices  have  ripened  into  crime. 

* 

School    Committee. — J.  W.  Putnam,  I.  W.   Andkews,    James  Fletcher,  Rufus 
Putnam,  Augustus  Mudge,  Henry  Fowler,  A.  S.  Howard,  George  Tapley. 


GLOUCESTER. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  schools  will  recognize  with  pleasure  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  with  which  the  last  and  previous 
reports  have  made  them  familiar.  They  will  notice,  too,  with  satisfaction, 
that  the  list  contains  the  names  of  but  two  female  teachers  who  have  not 
their  home  in  town  ; — a  gratifying  change  since  1854,  when  the  number  of 
these  was  no  less  than  fourteen.  The  advantages  offered  by  our  own  High 
School,  and  the  convenient  access  to  the  Normal  School,  at  Salem,  render 
it  probable  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Gloucester  girls  to  supply  the  schools 
of  the  town,  will  now  be  constantly  qualifying  themselves  to  teach.  Eight 
were  admitted  to  the  last-named  school  during  the  past  year.  Every  grad- 
uate of  this  school,  belonging  to  the  town,  is  entitled  to  trial  in  our  schools, 
and  to  all  the  aid  and  encouragement  the  committee  can  give. 

The  cases  of  truancy  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  committee  have  been 
few.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  teachers  are  fully  aware  of  the  evils  of 
which  this  habit  is  the  parent,  and  that  they  earnestly  strive  that  their 
respective  schools  shall  not  be  tainted  with  it. 

While,  however,  the  field  of  labor  offered  by  truancy  and  absenteeism 
may  not  be  one  of  great  extent,  it  is  one  in  which  well-directed  and  suc- 
cessful work  will  prove  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  fear  of  penal 
consequences  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  may  be  used 
to  suppress  these  evils,  but  all  moral  means  available  should  first  be  resorted 
to.  To  this  end  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  resident  ministers  of  the  gospel,  the  selectmen,  and  the  school 
committee,  who  are  all  under  obligations  of  law  "  to  exert  their  influence 
and  use  their  b3st  endeavors  that  the  youth  of  their  town  shall  regularly 
attend  the  schools  established  for  their»  instruction."  The  extent  of  these 
evils  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  and  we  hope  that  our  successors  will  pre- 
sent to  the  town  full  statistics  in  relation  to  them,  together  with  the  result 
of  earnest  efforts  for  their  suppression.  The  truants  are  generally  known 
to  the  teachers,  but  the  number  and  names  of  the  absentees  will  be  most 
conveniently  found  by  comparing  the  annual  census  of  the  children  with 
the  registers  of  the  several  schools.  To  facilitate  the  latter  work,  the 
•ensus  of  each  school  district  might  be  taken  separately.  All  this,  we  are 
aware,  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  considerable  labor ;  but  if  this  labor 
c 
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can  reach  and  benefit  the  class  who  are  wandering:  about  the  streets  in  idle- 

ness,  or  lounging  around  the  wharves  or  the  railroad   depot,  or   haunting 

places  of  vice,  it  will  not  fail  of  its  great  reward. 

School  Committee. — John  J.  Babson,  George  Garland,  James  Mansfield,  Cyrus 
Story,  Jr.,  Frederic  Haskell. 

HAVERHILL. 

State  Beneficence  and  Home  Duty. — Under  the  old  forms  of  heathen 
civilization,  the  individual  existed  for  the  state.  The  common  people  were 
simply  a  gross  material  to  be  used  up  by  it — a  brute  force,  available  only 
for  the  establishment  or  consolidation  of  a  despotism.  If,  therefore,  the 
man  could  fight  and  the  woman  could  drudge,  the  demand  of  the  state  was 
answered.  To  any  claim  of  the  individual  for  personal  culture,  it  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  His  deep,  dumb  yearnings  for  knowledge  and  development  went 
for  nothing.  Hence,  even  classic  Greece,  in  her  palmiest  days,  could  not 
boast  one  in  a  hundred  of  her  people  who  could  read  and  write. 

But  not  so  Christian  civilization.  Under  her  benign  reign,  the  state 
exists  for  the  people,  the  common  people,  the  individual  among  the  people. 
She  is  the  servant  of  her  subjects,  every  way  to  improve  their  condition. 
Hence,  with  her,  come  school-houses,  glistening  in  the  rising  and  setting 
sun  : — school-houses,  wide  open  to  all,  whether  born  to  honor  or  shame,  and 
whether  clothed  with  "filthy  rags"  or  "soft  raiment;" — nor  wide  open  to 
them  only,  but  every  one  attractive  and  tenanted  by  an  angel  of  mercy  to 
beckon  them  in.  The  child  is  no  longer  a  bunch  of  mere  animalism,  to  be 
worked  up  by  the  state,  but  a  lovely  immortal,  in  whose  bosom  she  is,  by 
education,  to  open  a  world  of  felicity,  and  whose  head,  heart  and  hand  she 
is  to  clothe  with  usefulness.  And  thus  is  the  public  school-house  of  to-day, 
sitting  over  against  the  sanctuary,  one  of  the  sublimest  achievements  of 
Christianity. 

This  doctrine  of  the  state  for  the  individual,  inaugurated  by  the  "  fore- 
fathers," and  radical  to  true  republicanism,  is  widely  illustrated  by  the  bene- 
ficent school  system  of  this  "  Old  Commonwealth ; "  so  that  no  stranger 
within  her  borders,  who  knows  the  difference  between  a  barn  and  a  school- 
house,  but  must  exclaim,  "  Surely  here  the  State  exists  for  the  people ! " 

All  this ;  and  yet  how  much  our  State  is  doing  for  schools, — how  large  a 
share  of  her  thought  and  legislation  has  reference  to  their  prosperity,  and 
how  numerous  are  her  active  agencies  all  abroad  to  make  sure  that  no  child 
of  misfortune,  however  lowly  and  miserably  born,  shall  fail  to  profit  from 
the  golden  opportunity  to  rise,  with  which  she  presents  it, — this,  few  appre- 
ciate. And  yet,  no  others  can  love  her  with  a  full  affection,  feel  a  full 
hate  for  the  Rebellion  that  would  swallow  her  up,  or  with  full  unction, 
repeat  that  time-honored  old  formula,  "  God  Save  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  ! " 
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But  even  here  is  danger — danger  that  the  individual,  in  his  boast  of  his 
State,  shall  forget  himself, — in  his  appreciation  of  what  the  State  is  doing, 
content  himself  with  doing  nothing.  "  Why,"  he  may  be  tempted  to 
exclaim,  "  how  blest  am  I,  with  nothing  to  do  but  look  on  and  see  how 
smoothly  and  successfully  the  State  operates  her  educational  machinery ! " 
And,  indeed,  this  machinery  does  work  admirably.  No  neighborhood  so 
obscure  but,  by  virtue  of  the  State  (and  Town,)  school  money  comes  to  it, 
and  teachers  come  to  it,  and  the  school  may  open,  though  the  prudential 
committee  leave  not  his  parlor,  and  progress  with  as  little  care  to  the 
neighbors,  as  the  passenger  has  for  the  cars  that  move  him  from  the  station. 
And  here  is  the  danger — double  danger;  danger  that  education,  coming  so 
easily,  shall  not  be  appreciated,  and  that  however  it  be  appreciated,  we  shall 
feel,  as  already  intimated,  that  the  State  has  so  taken  it  in  hand,  as  to 
leave  us  nothing  to  do.  And,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  .against  this .  alarming 
danger  that  your  committee  would  earnestly  warn  you. 

What  though  the  State  legislates  a  school  into  a  neighborhood,  builds 
the  house,  hires  the  master  and  foots  the  bills  !  A  school  is  nothing  without 
life !  And  that  school  must  be  as  cold  and  dead  as  a  Pharisee's  prayer, 
unless  the  neighborhood  give  it  inspiration.  Like  a  young  tree,  its  vitality 
must  come  from  the  soil  in  which  it  is  set,  its  fruitage  depend  on  the  nurs- 
ing and  pruning  it  receives.  The  State  can  provide  the  altar,  but  not  the 
incense — give  the  form,  but  not  the  power.  It  can  compel  the  children  to 
belong  to  the  school,  but  it  can  neither  inspire  the  love  of  study  nor  secure 
the  punctuality,  on  which  their  improvement  depends.  The  State  is  too 
much  of  an  abstraction  for  that,  as  is  also  the  Town  and  even  the  District. 
Neither  of  them  can  come  down  and  sit  in  the  seats  of  power, — the  family 
circles  of  a  neighborhood, — and  talk  with  the  children  about  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  school,  until  their  young  hearts  are  fired  with  the  love  of  it ; 
nor  can  either  be  daily  present  to  watch  against  tardiness,  truancy  and 
absenteeism.  This  is  individual  work,  home  work,  the  work  of  parents. 
And  by  attending  to  it  faithfully,  they,  more  than  all  others,  can  help  the 
school  which  the  State  sends  down  to  help  them. 

The  zeal  of  children  usually  follows  that  of  parents.  Rarely  will  the 
child  tire  of  the  school  to  which  the  parent  cheerfully  leads  him,  and  in 
which  the  parental  presence  often  inspires  his  study  and  gives  significance 
to  his  recitation.  And  especially  true  is  this,  when  the  school-room  with 
its  fixtures  and  external  surroundings,  is  evidence  of  liveliness  in  the  cause 
of  education.  If,  to  the  child,  a  poor  school-house  given  up  so  exclusively 
to  scholars  and  teacher,  that  neighbors  enter  its  door  only  as  often  as  birds 
of  omen  its  window,  is  a  sort  of  prison  ;  the  good  school-house,  well  fur- 
nished, receiving  frequent  visits  from  neighbors  and  a  little  crowd  on  exam- 
ination day,  is  a  pleasant  parlor  !  The  language  of  the  former  is,  "  See 
what  the  State,  Town,  District,  has  done  ! "  that  of  the  latter,  "  See  what 
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parents,  guardians,  individuals,  friends,  have  done !"  For  these  are  the 
source  of  that  praiseworthy  enthusiasm,  which  lends  a  charm  to  the  school 
establishment,  and  upon  whose  strong  tide,  both  teacher  and  scholars  are 
borne  ever  onward  to  higher  success. 

And  now,  lo  any  parent,  guardian,  friend,  into  whose  hands  this  report 
shall  fall,  the  committee  put  the  sharp-pointed  home  questions  :  What  are 
you  doing  to  give  to  the  school  that  inspiration,  and  to  secure  for  it  that 
constancy  of  attendance,  without  which,  the  State  aid  is  greatly  unavaila- 
ble— the  school  itself  only  better  than  a  failure?  Do  you  see  to  it  that 
your  children  are  in  the  school,  not  only,  but  that  they  love  to  be  there? 
Do  you  visit  the  school  frequently,  blessing  the  scholars  with  a  smile  and 
the  teacher  with  a  kind  word  ?  Or,  if  circumstances  forbid  your  presence 
there,  does  your  heart  go  there  with  your  children  ?  and  when  they  return 
home,  do  you  congratulate  them  upon  their  privileges,  and  converse  with 
them  about  their  progress  ?  If,  in  any  matters  like  these,  you  are  con- 
victed of  negligence,  be  negligent  no  longer.  With  you  is  the  power  of 
our  schools.  Only  use  it  faithfully,  and  we  are  content.  Then  shall 
neither  State,  Town  or  District,  have  occasion  to  complain  of  any  waste  of 
its  money,  nor  you  to  mourn,  at  the  last,  over  your  children's  wasted  oppor- 
tunities. 

School  Committee. — M.  J.  Steeee,  J.  V.  Smiley,  Homer  Barrows,  N.  S.  Howe, 
Abraham  Buknham. 

LAWRENCE. 

Truancy  mid'  Absence. — This  subject,  which  has  occupied  the  frequent 
attention  of  the  school  committee  for  some  years,  demands  again  a  para- 
graph in  our  report ;  that  the  measures  adopted,  and  their  results  may  be 
better  understood,  and  may  secure  a  more  earnest  co-operation  by  the 
public.  The  experiment  of  employing  a  special  truant  officer,  with  moder- 
ate compensation,  commenced  near  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  found 
favor  with  the  city  government ;  and  the  truant  officers,  through  the  special 
and  laborious  services  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Chamberlain,  have  effected  during  the 
year  most  desirable  results.  As  contributing  eminently  to  these  results,  in 
the  more  obstinate  cases  of  repeated  truancy,  Mr.  Eaton  of  the  Oliver 
Grammar  School,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of  his  division,  has  had 
charge,  both  in  instruction  and  government,  of  a  class  of  truants.  This 
class,  as  above  suggested,  has  embraced  only  the  more  obstinate  cases, — those 
most  difficult  of  control  in  the  female  schools.  The  following  statistical 
statements  are  furnished  by  Mr.  Eaton,  and  exhibit  successful  and  most 
beneficial  results  of  the  system  : 

"  The  number  of  different  members  of  the  truant  class  during  the  year 
ending  November  14th,  1862,  has   been  seventy.     Of  this  number,  sixty- 
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two,  after  being  returned  to  their  own  schools,  have  continued  in  regular 
attendance,  and  have  proved  orderly  scholars. 

"  Of  the  remaining  eight,  five  have  been  sent  to  the  class  the  second  time, 
and  three  the  third  time.  Four  of  the  same  eight,  are  now  doing  well 
with  their  own  teachers,  and  four  have  been  sent  to  institutimis  of  reform, 
for  crime  disconnected  with  school.  The  average  age  of  the  class  has  been 
twelve  years." 

Mr.  Eaton's  discipline  of  the  class,  which  has  secured  these  happy  results, 
has  been  mostly  of  a  moral  character,  embracing  but  few  instances  of  cor- 
poral punishment.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  demonstrate  most  conclusively 
the  wisdom  of  the  experiment  and  the  fidelity  and  tact  of  the  teacher. 

The  records  of  the  truant  officer,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  embrace  the  period 
from  October  1,  1861,  to  December  1,  1862, — fourteen  months — and  show 
the  following  results : 

The  whole  number  of  different  children,  truants  and  absentees,  taken 
from  the  streets  and  placed  in  school,  is  five  hundred  and  thirty-six — truants 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  absentees  three  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
Of  the  number  of  truants,  and  for  repeated  truancy,  seventy  have  been 
placed  in  the  truant  class  under  Mr.  Eaton,  the  results  of  whose  labors 
have  been  explained  above.  The  remainder  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
six,  with  very  few  exceptions,  beyond  those  four  sent  to  institutions  of 
reform,  are  now  regular  and  orderly  attendants  upon  school,  particularly 
those  who  have  been  returned  to  our  public  schools  ;  of  the  results  in  the 
Catholic  schools  I  am  less  competent  to  speak.  It  should  perhaps  here  be 
stated,  that  in  cases  where  children  have  claimed  to  belong  to  these  schools,  or 
where  parents  have  chosen  to  send  them  there,  those  preferences  have  been 
regarded  by  the  truant  officer,  with  whom  the  superintendents  of  these 
schools  have  cordially  co-operated.  In  these  faithful  and  onerous  duties, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  sought,  and  in  most  cases  secured,  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration of  parents  and  guardians.  In  very  few  instances  has  he  met  with 
resistance  or  abuse. 

Here  then  are  over  five  hundred  children,  most  of  them  in  all  probability, 
by  these  efforts,  secured  from  vagrancy,  the  harbinger  of  an  ignorant  and 
vicious  life,  and  placed  under  the  appliances  of  an  admirable  school  system. 
The  most  sanguine  expectations  surely,  are  more  than  realized. 

The  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  extreme  cases  before  the  police,  or  other 
courts,  and  the  inappropriate  penalties  legally  prescribed,  lead  me  to  renew 
the  suggestion  of  some  provision  being  made  at  the  city  almshouse,  for  the 
restraint  and  instruction  of  inveterate  truants  and  other  incorrigible 
children. 

The  State  Teachers'  Institute.— -Under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  in  the  persons  of  its  Secretary,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  and  its 
Agent,  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  a  "  Teachers'  Institute  "  was  held  in  our  city, 
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during  the  second  week  in  April  last.  The  sessions  of  our  schools  were 
suspended  to  insure  to  our  teachers  the  full  benefit  of  the  Institute.  Any 
apprehensions,  if  any  were  felt,  that  the  dismission  of  our  schools  for 
the  week  would  be  time  lost  to  them,  were  wholly  dissipated  by  witnessing 
the  renewed  impulse  given  to  the  teachers,  and  their  practical  improvement 
of  the  valuable  principles  of  instruction,  presented  in  many  of  the  lectures, 
and  illustrated  by  model  lessons.  The  committee  were  so  impressed  with 
these  results,  from  their  subsequent  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  found 
such  evidence  of  a  popular  gratification  with  the  exercises  of  the  Institute, 
that  they  deemed  the  following  resolution,  passed  in  committee,  a  just 
expression  of  their  own  satisfaction,  due   to  the  managers  of  the  Institute : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  results  of  the  "  State  Teachers'  Institute," 
recently  held  in  this  city,  both  in  the  gratification  afforded  our  citizens,  and 
the  impulse  given  to  our  teachers,  and  indirectly  to  our  schools,  this  com- 
mittee deem  it  proper  to  attest  to  the  Secretary  of  said  Board  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  privilege  with  which  our  city  has  thus  been  favored. 
We  feel  constrained  also  to  add  our  conviction,  that  similar  Institutes,  simi- 
larly conducted,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State,  (as  already  arranged  by 
the  Board,)  must  exert  an  efficient  influence  in  developing  and  perfecting 
our  already  universally  approved  Public  School  System. 

A  feature  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  specially  gratifying,  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  increased  oral  and  object  instruction,  and  physical 
training.  These  exercises,  repeated  more  or  less  every  day,  instead  of 
detracting  from  the  advantages  of  the  regular  routine  of  lessons,  may  be 
made  both  to  contribute  a  large  amount  of  information,  and  to  obviate  the 
irksomeness  and  evil  effects  of  too  continuous  confinement.  Those  teachers 
who  "  cannot  find  time"  for  these  exercises,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at 
different  periods  each  half  day,  are  those  who  find  a  drowsy  routine  more 
consonant  with  their  ease,  or  who  employ  much  more  than  this  time  in 
keeping  order  by  impassioned  words  and  sometimes  hasty  blows. 

This  faculty  of  so  stimulating  the  minds  of  the  children  with  matters  of 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  profit,  as  to  secure  a  voluntary,  instead  of 
coerced  attention,  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  highly  successful  teacher. 
And  the  teacher  who,  after  a  protracted  experiment,  finds  himself  wanting 
in  this  direction  should  look  for  other  employment,  and  yield  his  position  to 
another. 

Evening  Schools. — I  will  make  no  protracted  remarks  upon  this  volun- 
tary and  most  benevolent  enterprise,  conducted  by  the  gratuitous  labors  of 
our  city  missionary,  George  P.  Wilson,  and  a  corps  of  twenty-four  volunteer 
teachers. 

The  third  term  of  this  school  was  held,  two  evenings  in  the  week,  from 
the  first  of  December  to  the  last  of  March, — four  months,  without  any  inter- 
ruption.    The  experience  and  the  persevering  self-denial  of  the  superin- 
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tendent,  and  of  nearly  the  same  teachers  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  were 
rewarded  by  no  pecuniary  emoluments,  but  by  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
a  more  thorough  discipline,  an  increasing  devotedness  to- study,  a  more 
rapid  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  a  grateful  appreciation  by  the  pupils  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed,  without  claim  and  without  reward.  The  public, 
understanding  the  self-denial  of  these  teachers,  and  the  happy  results  of 
their  labors  to  this  worthy  class  of  our  laboring  population,  cannot  fail  of 
adding  their  gratitude  also  to  that  of  the  pupils  so  freely  expressed. 

The  regular  members  of  the  school  during  the  winter  numbered  three 
hundred,  as  appears  from  the  city  missionary's  report.  The  average 
attendance  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  less  than  it  would  have  been 
but  for  the  opportunity  of  extra  labor  in  the  mills,  during  a  portion  of  the 
season.  For  the  expense  of  rent  and  fuel  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars 
was  appropriated  from  the  city  treasury. 

Secretary  and  Superintendent — Jos.  L.  Partkidgb. 

LYNN. 

Truancy  and  Truant  Laws. — The  attention  of  the  committee  was  early 
directed  to  the  alarming  increase  of  truancy.  And  as  the  city  government 
had  never  passed  any  ordinances  on  the  subject,  a  petition  was  immediately 
sent  in  to  them,  requesting  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  orders.  It  was 
with  some  surprise  that  they  found  a  strong  opposition  among  members  of 
the  city  government  to  the  passage  of  truant  laws.  The  committee  had 
investigated  the  subject,  and  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  passage 
of  the  orders  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  disorganization  of  many  of  the 
schools.  Some  deference  was  due  to  their  judgment,  if  they  were  worthy 
of  their  position.  Fortunately,  however,  the  last  legislature  changed  the 
law  in  regard  to  this  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  read,  "  Each  city  and  town 
shall  make  all  needful  provisions,"  &c.  Before,  it  read,  "  may  make."  At 
length,  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  following  ordinance  was  passed  to  be 
ordained : — 

"  Any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  207th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  year  1862,  upon  conviction  of  any  offence  therein  described,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  may  be  committed  to  the 
city  almshouse,  or  such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  fitted  and  appropriated  for  such 
purpose,  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the  court  may  determine." 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  enacted  the  following  rules,  partly  for 
the  direction  of  the  teachers,  and,  also,  that  no  one  might  be  able  to  plead 
ignorance  of  the  law,  in  case  a  penalty  was  imposed  : — 

"  1st.  A  scholar  who  is  habitually  tardy,  or  absent,  without  a  just  excuse,  shall 
be  deemed  a  truant. 
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"2d.  In  all  cases  of  truancy,  the  first  offence  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher;  the  second  is  to  be  reported  to  the  truant  officer,  and  a  copy  of  these 
rules  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  In  case  of  a  third  offence  by  the  same 
child,  the  teacher  will  notify  the  truant  officer,  who  is  then  ordered  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prosecute  the  parent  or  guardian  for  the  amount  of  the  fine 
(twenty  dollars)  imposed  on  habitual  truancy. — See  Gen.  Stal.  chap.  42,  sect.  4. 

"  3d.  The  teachers  will  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  all  truants  upon  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  record  shall  be  ,open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
committee." 

The  effect  of  this  combined  action  of  the  city  government  and  the 
school  committee  was  immediate  and  great.  A  few  scholars,  who  had 
given  much  trouble,  were  soon  put  out  of  the  way,  while  boys  who  were 
not  hardened  in  viciousness  were  sufficiently  restrained  by  the  existence  of 
a  law,  at  last  strong  enough  to  reach  them.  For  the  last  few  months  there 
has  been  very  little  complaint  of  truancy,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  vicious  and  ruinous  habit  has  found  an  effectual  check.  Yet  no  one 
has  been  fined  or  imprisoned,  except  such  as  were  liable  to  severe  penalties, 
on  criminal  charges. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  parents  that  no  general  excuse  for  absence 
avails.  Each  absence  must  be  accounted  for,  so  as  to  show  that  the  scholar 
was  absent,  invariably,  with  the  consent,  or  by  the  direction,  of  the  parent 
or  guardian.  No  system  less  stringent  will  detect  the  deceptions  of  truants. 
Some  inconvenience  must  be  submitted  to  by  all,  in  order  that  the  schools 
may  be  saved  from  the  great  and  positive  evils  of  truancy,  and  truant  boys 
from  certain  ruin.  The  committee  will  do  all  they  can.  Parents  must 
co-operate.     If  they  do  this,  all  will  be  well. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  people 
consider  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  extravagant,  and  their  duties  light.  la 
our  judgment,  the  reverse  is  true.  No  profession  makes  heavier  drafts 
upon  the  energies,  both  mental  and  physical,  than  teaching.  The  teacher's 
work  is  not  done  when  six  hours  in  the  school-room  are  past.  There  is  a 
constant  care  for  the  interests  of  the  school,  a  constant  need  of  preparation 
for  its  duties,  a  constant  anxiety  to  solve  rightly  its  difficulties,  and  to  meet 
its  responsibilities.  The  severity  of  this  toil  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that 
almost  every  year  some  are  obliged  to  resign  to  save  their  lives,  while  others 
leave  too  late,  and  die. 

The  compensation  is  not  large,  when  we  consider  what  a  combination  of 
talents  is  demanded  by  the  position.  Physical  vigor,  power  to  govern, 
aptness  to  teach,  earnestness  of  endeavor,  and  purity  of  character,  are 
qualities  essential  to  the  great  work  of  the  teacher.  His  reward  should  be 
given  not  grudgingly  nor  scantily,  but  freely  and  bountifully.  Such  a 
laborer  is  more  than  worthy  of  his  hire. 
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We  believe  our  teachers,  as  a  class,  deserve  all  the  respect  and  praise 
due  to  intelligent  and  devoted  toil.  Their  works  praise  them,  and  the 
honorable  position  of  our  schools  ought  to  be  an  occasion  for  pride  and 
gratitude  to  every  citizen ;  and  the  teachers  should  be  regarded,  and 
treated,  and  spoken  of,  with  the  respect  they  deserve.  Children  should 
honor  those  in  proper  authority  over  them,  'if  we  expect  them,  in  after  life, 
to  have  proper  regard  for  law  and  lawful  powers.  Parents  should  be  very 
careful,  therefore,  not  to  weaken  the  feeling  of  respect  and  reverence  on 
which  so  much  depends.  If  rules  and  regulations  are  spoken  of  as  unneces- 
sary or  contemptible,  or  the  teacher  is  held  in  light  esteem  at  home,  his 
power  and  vitality  must  be  very  great  if  he  can  still  hold  the  respect  of  the 
child,  or  do  him  good.  Teachers  need  sympathy,  forbearance  and  friendli- 
ness from  those  they  serve.  Those  who  know,  by  experience,  their  diffi- 
culties, do  not  fail  them.  It  would  be  well  if  all  would  hold  them,  in  honor 
for  their  work's  sake. 

• 

Chairman. — Alfred  Owen. 


LYNNFIELD. 

In  this  day  of  our  national  calamity,  when  a  blow  is  aimed,  by  unprin- 
cipled and  wicked  men,  without  just  cause,  at  the  integrity  of  our  political 
institutions,  it  is  highly  the  duty  of  all  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  rising  generation,  to  deeply 
imbue  their  minds  with  a  patriotic  love  of  their  country, — with  a  sense  of 
the  importance,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  that  our  invaluable  institutions  be  defended  and 
preserved.  To  this  end  they  should  be  familiar  with  our  early  history, 
with  the  sacrifices  which  our  fathers  made,  of  property,  of  blood,  and  of 
life  itself,  in  laying  their  foundation,  and  thus  become  fired  with  the  deter- 
mination, as  they  come  upon  the  stage  of  human  action,  to  uphold  and 
defend  them  at  every  hazard. 

School  Committee. — J.  Newhall,  I.  A.  Parsons,  Ebenezer  Parsons. 

MARBLEHEAD. 

Our  schools  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  yet  we. 
find  most  of  them,  and  especially  our  Primaries,  greatly  in  need  of  a  wise 
parental  influence,  which  demands,  without  any  compromise,  a  ready 
obedience  at  home  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  Show  us  who  are  the 
best,  most  studious  and  exemplary  among  our  scholars,  and  we  will  indicate 
the  homes  where  a  judicious  discipline  prevails.  The  child  who  has  been 
taught  at  home  to  obey  implicitly,  will  rarely  occasion  disturbance,  or  get 
d 
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into  trouble  at  school.  A  large  proportion  of  all  the  punishment  inflicted 
at  school  upon  children  would  justly  fall  upon  the  parents,  whose  neglect  or 
ignorance  of  what  constitutes  a  parent's  duty  has  entailed  upon  the  child 
perverse  and  disrespectful  habits.  Much  of  good  can  be  strengthened  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  and  much  of  evil  can  be  counteracted,  if  these  teachers 
are  faithful  and  competent.  Here  many  of  the  teachings  of  the  street  must 
be  unlearned,  and  the  unfortunate  want  of  instruction  in  the  home  must  be 
supplied.  Here  is  the  point  where  the  education  in  manners  and  general 
behavior  must  begin,  if  not  already  commenced  at  home ;  and  where  it  can 
most  readily  be  remedied  if  it  has  been  begun  in  an  uncouth,  or  untidy 
way.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools,  whether 
thorough  and  elevated,  or  mean  and  superficial,  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
child  through  the  subsequent  steps  of  school  life.  Is  the  Primary  teacher 
careless  of  articulation  and  measure  in  reading  ?  or  deficient  in  clearness 
upon  the  analysis  of  the  elementary  arithmetic  ?  or  blind  to  graceless 
manners,  or  personal  carelessness  in  her  pupils  ?  She  will  send  disagreeable 
reminders  of  her  un worthiness  for  her  position  to  the  next  school  for  which 
they  graduate;  and  the  instructor  of  the  Intermediate  School  must  be  more 
than  ordinarily  gifted,  who  succeeds  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  the  child 
in  her  department,  in  eradicating  the  faults  resulting  from  careless  instruc- 
tion in  the  Primary  School.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the  child's  mind  is 
easily  impressed  at  this  age,  and  unfortunate  influences  work  more  readily 
on  its  tender  nature,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  determination  of  a  good 
teacher  will  leave  comparatively  little  which  should  be  unlearned.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  matter,*  but  we  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  we  have  found  in  Grammar  Schools  repeated  instances  of  imperfect 
and  careless  instruction  received  at  the  Primaries.  It  is  sad  to  know  that 
Borne  persons  outside  the  school-room  entertain  and  express  the  opinion, 
that  "  Primary  Schools  don't  amount  to  much ; "  this  is  bad  enough,  and 
will  be  more  than  true  enough,  if  the  Primary  teacher  thinks  so  too. 
Neglect  or  incapacity  here  are  disastrous  on  the  future  success  of  the 
scholar.  Hence  energy,  ability,  faithfulness  and  patience  are  essential  for 
a  successful  Primary  teacher.  We  hold  them  responsible  for  many  of  the 
deficiencies,  and  are  glad  to  give  them  the  honor  justly  due  for  much  of  the 
excellence  of  Intermediate  scholars.  We  pass  from  this  grade  with  the 
remark  that  teachers  of  Primary  Schools,  and  parents  of  children  in  them, 
must  be  fully  aware  of  their  relative  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  prove 
it  by  working  heartily  together  to  make  them  truly  efficient. 

School  Committee. — William  B.  Brown,  Benjamin  R.  Allen,  Andrew  Lackey, 
Joseph  H.  Robinson,  Stephen  Hathaway,  Jr.,  Nathan  P.  Sanborn,  William  Gilley, 
Jr.,  Horace  S.  Traill. 
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METHUEN. 

The  importance  of  a  good  education,  of  a  well  informed  and  well  disci- 
plined mind,  and  a  well  cultivated  heart,  is  more  widely  and  more  deeply 
felt  than  formerly.  Much  has  been  done  for  the  common  school.  Many 
errors  in  modes  of  teaching  and  government,  have  been  eradicated,  and 
many  improvements  introduced.  Yet,  with  all  these  changes  and  improve- 
ments, our  schools,  in  regard  to  proper  discipline,  punctual  attendance,  and 
thorough  attainments,  are  not  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  when  we 
consider  what  has  been  done  for  them.  The  fault  is  not  in  our  school 
system,  but  in  the  neglect  of  parents,  and  the  want  of  a  higher  standard  of 
scholarship  in  teachers  and  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  their 
calling. 

The  street  school  is  an  institution  that  works  evil  and  that  continually, 
among  the  young.  But  as  we  are  not  the  committee  of  that  class  of  schools, 
we  do  not  propose  to  write  their  report,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  need  of 
their  reports  being  written,  for  all  their  workings  and  influences  are  con- 
stantly before  us.  There  is  no  school  that  does  its  work  so  thoroughly,  and 
this  truth  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  parents  should  keep  their  children  out 
of  it,  especially  at  those  times  when  they  should  be  at  home  or  in  the  Public 
School. 

Home  Training. — We  hear  much  of  the  importance  of  order  and  obedi- 
ence in  the  school-room,  and  of  the  influence  the  cultivation  of  these  virtues 
will  have  upon  the  child  through  life.  But  order,  obedience,  punctuality 
and  industry,  are  lessons  the  child  should  learn  at  home.  Much  of  the 
time  of  the  teacher  is  spent  in  correcting  habits  which  might,  and  should  have 
been  corrected  before  the  child  entered  the  school.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that,  "  The  institution  nearest  the  heart  of  society  is  the  family."  The 
most  important  and  responsible  office  is  the  parental  office. 

There  are  many  children  in  town  of  a  proper  age,  who  should  attend 
school  constantly,  but  have  been  very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  or  have 
absented  themselves  entirely.  How  lightly  must  parents  value  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  if  they  permit  them  to  neglect  the  advantages  offered 
them,  which,  if  misimproved  now,  can  never  be  regained,  but  must  be  lost 
forever.  If  the  husbandman  neglects  in  the  spring  to  prepare  his  ground 
and  sow  good  seed,  in  harvest  thorns  and  briers  will  remind  him  of  his 
folly.  Let  the  spring  time  of  the  child's  life  be  idled  away ;  let  the  seed  of 
error  take  root  in  his  heart,  and  a  wicked  and  useless  life  will  tell,  plainer 
than  words,  of  neglected  youth.  Our  schools  are  intended  to  furnish  a  good 
education  to  all.  And  to  see  that  every  child  acquires  that  education,  is  a 
duty  that  parents  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  children,  to  their  country,  and 
to  their  God. 
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Physical  Training. — Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  more  fully  discussed  by 
the  educators  of  the  present  day,  than  physical  training.  Its  importance  is 
now  admitted  by  all,  and  this  long  neglected  branch  of  education  is  begin- 
ning to  receive,  as  it  most  certainly  should,  some  attention  in  our  Public 
Schools.  All  see  that  some  exercise  is  needed,  especially  by  the  younger 
scholars,  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  school-room,  and  relieve  the 
weariness  of  a  long  continued  sitting  posture.  Gymnastic  exercises  have 
already  been  introduced  into  many  schools,  and  we  believe  with  profit  to 
the  pupils  and  entire  satisfaction  to  the  parents.  The  intellectual  powers  of 
the  young  are  often  exercised  and  developed  to  the  neglect  of  the  physical; 
thus  we  see  children  mature  in  mind  beyond  their  years,  with  pallid  cheeks, 
lax  muscles,  weak  limbs,  contracted  shoulders,  and  sunken  chests.  This 
ought  not  so  to  be.  The  Creator  designed  that  all  the  powers  of  the  child, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  should  be  developed  together.  If  the  educator 
neglects  to  do  this,  a  law  of  the  child's  nature  is  violated,  and  it  will  sooner 
or  later  suffer  the  penalty.  Let  there  be  some  healthy  bodily  drill  insti- 
tuted among  the  children,  and  their  pale  faces  will  glow  with  beauty,  their 
muscles  will  become  firm,  their  limbs  strong,  their  shoulders  broad,  their 
chests  expanded,  •  and  we  shall  see  health  and  symmetry  of  proportion. 
While  we  are  careful  about  the  mental  and  moral  education  of  the  young, 
let  us  not  forget  the  physical. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  Institutes 
we  ever  attended,  was  holden  in  Lawrence  last  April.  The  large  number 
in  attendance,  and  the  interest  manifested,  shows  that  the  liberality  of  the 
State  in  furnishing  this  important  aid  to  the  cause  of  education  is  appre- 
ciated, and  is  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  its  continuance.  We  know 
of  no  way  a  teacher  can  spend  a  week  more  pleasantly  or  profitable,  and 
wish  all  our  teachers  would  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  these  Institutes.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  teachers  to  one 
thing  more ;  that  is  the  importance  of  taking  some  educational  journal. 
The  "  Massachusetts  Teacher  "  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every 
instructor,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

School  Committee.— S.  G.  Sargent,  L.  B.  Gage,  E.  Davis. 


NAHANT. 

"  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning."  Excellence  waits  upon  earnest 
endeavors  and  diligent  application.  A  mind  well  stored  with  useful  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  inherited  or  transmitted  by  legal  descent,  but  must  be 
acquired  by  each  one  for  himself.  An  elevated  tone  of  society  may  indeed 
furnish  an  atmosphere  congenial  to  its  development,  but  will,  industry,  and 
perseverance,  alone  secure  its  growth.     To  learn  well,  then,  what  we  under- 
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take  to  learn  at  all,  should  be  the  motto.  By  the  statute  of  this  Common- 
wealth, good  behavior  is  one  of  the  branches  that  must  be  taught  in 
Common  Schools.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  relates  to  that  compound  of 
heartlessness  and  deception,  which  too  often  characterizes  the  common  con- 
ventionalities of  social  intercourse,  but  rather,  to  an  encouragement  of 
respectful  and  modest  demeanor,  of  simplicity,  truthfulness  and  purity  in 
thought  and  speech,  thus  rendering  such  intercourse  a  blessing  to  the  race. 
It  is  the  true  province  of  education  to  dignify  and  refine,  whilst  it  gives 
breadth  and  strength  to  the  character.  Has  not  this  branch  of  Common 
School  instruction,  as  a  direct  aim,  been  too  little  kept  in  view  ?  And  have 
we  not  too  generally  put  forth  our  efforts  for  the  strengthening  and  the 
development  of  the  intellect,  at  the  expense  of  the  sensibilities  and  the 
affections  ?  The  former  is  more  demonstrative  on  examination  and  exhibi- 
tion days,  at  the  blackboard,  or  in  the  recitation,  whilst  a  test  of  the  latter 
cannot  so  easily  be  had.  The  profane  or  obscene  thought  expressed  in 
words  does  not  appear  to  ordinary  ocular  demonstration,  but  it  has  neverthe- 
less left  its  baleful  impression  upon  the  heart  and  conduct,  and  to  a  close 
observer  it  would  be  seen  in  every  lineament  of  personal  demeanor,  so 
surely  do  the  inhering  qualities  of  the  heart  display  themselves  in  the 
outward  portraiture.  How  to  guard  our  children  from  such  debasing  vices 
should  engage  the  earnest  efforts  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  our 
inquiries,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home.  The  utterance  of  an  impure 
word,  pictures  a  corresponding  thought,  and  however  much  we  may  regret 
its  escape,  the  influence  has  been  exerted  beyond  recall.  "If  any  man 
offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the 
whole  body." 

The  failure  to  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  our  free  system 
of  public  instruction,  is  the  rock  of  greatest  danger  to  their  perpetuity. 
Our  dearest  rights  are  ours  only,  while  we  cherish  and  defend  them,  and  if 
they  do  not  inspire  us  with  a  patriotic  and  burning  zeal  for  their  preserva- 
tion, they  will  pass  away  and  leave  to  us  the  inheritance  which  we  shall 
have  deserved.  Our  institutions  reflect  the  standard  of  our  own  develop- 
ment, and  they  are  to  be  perpetuated  by  our  children,  who  in  turn  will 
transmit  them  to  their  posterity  modified  by  the  same  undeviating  law. 
School  Committee. — John  Q.  Hammond,  Walter  Johnson,  Alfeed  D.  Johnson. 

NEWBURYPORT. 

Complaint  is  often  made  by  professors  in  our  Colleges  and  Seminaries, 
of  the  want  of  rudimental  knowledge  in  very  many  of  those  who  come  to 
these  institutions.  It  is  not  their  own  place  to  teach  rudiments, — the  young 
men  should  be^beyond  the  necessity  for  that ;  and  yet  the  deficiency  widely 
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exists  and  renders  good  scholarship  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge 
impossible.     Of  course,  and  justly,  perhaps,  they  blame  the  schools  below. 

It  is  evident  that  where  education  is  conducted  by  a  system  of  schools 
rising  from  lower  to  higher,  to  the  elementary  or  grammar  school  attaches 
the  greatest  importance.  There  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  the  rules  are 
mastered,  without  which  education  becomes  mere  recitation,  a  thing  of  rote 
and  memory ;  the  scholar  advances  under  constant  discouragement  and  is 
doomed,  perhaps,  to  a  life-long  superficiality  when  he  might  have  been 
profound.  Many  a  man  is  thus  obliged  to  mourn  in  after  life  defects  which 
he  finds  it  too  late  to  remedy. 

The  committee,  from  their  examination  of  the  modes  of  instruction  in 
the  various  schools,  believe  that  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  of*New- 
buryport,  both  male  and  female,  are  directed  very  faithfully  to  this  end,  a 
good  understanding  of  the  rudiments.  And  they  are  glad  to  see  in  the 
teachers  a  commendable  ambition  to  do  their  work  thoroughly  and  well. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  both  scholars  and  schools,  here  and  elsewhere,  in 
two  or  three  respects  they  could  desire  to  see  improvements  and  a  change ; 
and  upon  these  they  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion. 

1.  The  size  and  character  of  so  many  of  the  school  books — too  bulky 
(and  therefore  costly)  by  one-half.  When  will  the  makers  of  books  give 
us  this  desideratum — books  containing  the  essentials  of  the  subject  and  no 
more — books  really  adapted  to  the  youthful  mind — with  what  is  necessary 
compressed  into  small  compass,  not  scattered  through  pages  of  matter, 
wearying  to  the  eye,  useless  to  young  scholars,  and  perplexing  the  very 
attempt  to  learn ;  jewels  buried  in  what  (to  such)  must  appear  one  hope- 
less mass  of  mud  ?  "  Of  making  many  (school)  books  there  is  no  end  ; " 
we  see  improvements ;  but  in  this  direction  room  for  more,  even  (with  few 
exceptions)  in  those  which  are  deservedly  esteemed  the  best.  We  believe 
in  simplifying,  for  scholars  of  the  usual  school  age,  to  the  utmost. 

2.  The  necessity  for  crowding  within  the  limits  of  school  instruction  so 
many  studies  ;  a  necessity  arising,  in  part,  from  the  demands  of  our  Colleges, 
but  also  from  a  wrong  public  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  education.  But 
look  at  any  catalogue,  the  number  of  studies  allotted  to  each  term,  and 
compute  the  time  that  can  be  given  daily  to  each;  and  what  amount  of 
rudimental  training  is  possible  ?  The  pressure  upon  pupils  of  this  demand, 
and  the  haste  both  in  study  and  in  recitation  thus  caused,  the  committee 
believe  to  be  a  serious  evil,  fatal  to  all  thoroughness. 

School  Committee. — Edward  S.  Moselet,  "William  E.  Currier,  Charles  W.  Hale, 
Isaac  A.  Bray,  George  W.  Hale,  David  J.  Adams,  A.  G.  Vermilye,  William  Thurs- 
ton, James  Cruikshanks,  N.  A.  Moulton,  Joshua  Hale,  Joseph  V.  Jackman. 
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EOWLEY. 

The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Parents. — It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to 
give  their  children  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  practical  education. 
Nor  does  their  responsibility  end  with  the  opportunity.  They  must  be  co- 
workers with  teachers ;  for  if  the  whole  burden  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
teachers,  then  they  must  be  angels ;  mortals  will  not  suffice.  But  if 
parents  will  co-operate  with  teachers,  check  the  first  promptings  of  fault- 
finding, enforce  obedience  at  home,  always  speak  respectfully  of  their 
teachers  before  their  children,  and  look  upon  them  as  those  who  have  their 
best  interests  at  heart ;  then  would  our  schools  present  a  different  aspect, 
and  the  difficulties  of  teaching  seem  less  like  "  rowing  against  wind  and 
tide." 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  the  checks  upon  vice  seem  to  be  (like 
our  writ  of  habeas  corpus)  suspended ;  when  fraud  and  dishonesty  un- 
blushingly  lift  their  heads  in  high  places,  and  when  virtue  and  honesty 
are  at  a  greater  discount  than  even  our  government  scrip ;  when  our  Re- 
public is  in  the  balances,  to  see  whether  it  shall  be  found  wanting  in 
virtue  and  intelligence — the  great  pillars  of  support  for  a  Republic,  the 
responsibilities  of  parents  for  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  education  of 
their  children,  must  be  faithfully  met.  The  wants  of  the  coming  man 
must  be  anticipated,  and  wisely  provided  for.  Our  country  needs  men  ; 
men  of  honest  hearts  and  intelligent  minds,  who  shall  stand  forth  as  lights 
'mid  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  us.  Give  your  country,  as  your  richest 
legacy,  such  men.  Lay  your  foundations  for  education  in  virtue  and  relig- 
ion, and  guard  with  your  tenderest  care  the  superstructure  until  the 
top-stone  shall  have  been  laid,  on  which  shall  be  inscribed,  "  To  Honor, 
Virtue,  and  to  God." 

School  Committee. — B.  H.  Smith,  Joseph  Hale. 


SALEM. 

The  school  system  of  this  place  should  be  an  unit.  The  schools  of  each 
grade  should  minister  to  those  of  other  grades.  Every  child  in  a  school 
of  lower  grade  looks  forward  to  promotion  to  the  school  of  the  next  higher 
grade,  and  every  such  promotion  should  depend  on  some  test  of  capacity  to 
be  applied  to  the  candidate  offered.  Pupils  should  be  permitted  to  go 
forward  only  as  fast  as  they  can  go  forward  understanding^,  leaving  behind 
them  no  work  half  done. 

If  admission  to  the  High  School  is  made  a  matter  of  course,  not  only  is 
the  average  scholarship  of  that  school  reduced,  but  a  leading  incentive  to 
diligence  is  removed  from  the  schools  of  the  next  lower  grade.     Your 
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committee  cannot  but  condemn  this  policy.  We  can  do  little  to  inspire 
•  enthusiasm  and  a  generous  ambition  in  the  children  of  our  schools.  That 
is  mainly  the  work  of  parents  and  of  teachers,  and  is  the  basis  of  what 
may  be  called  positive  excellence  in  schools.  We  can,  however,  do  some- 
thing to  establish  excellence  of  a  negative  quality,  by  banishing  those 
abuses  which  make  it  impossible  for  well-disposed  pupils  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  public  instruction.  And  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  excluding 
or  putting  back  from  time  to  time  hereafter  all  such  pupils  as  do  not,  upon 
their  daily  exercises  and  upon  test  examinations,  entitle  themselves  to  the 
positions  which  they  assume  to  hold.  Few  of  the  scholars  at  the  High 
School  look  to  any  ulterior  incentive  to  the  highest  scholarship.  Only  one 
or  two  in  each  glass  expect  to  offer  themselves  for  admittance  to  college. 
It  was  therefore  judicious  and  necessary  to  give  to  the  diploma  of  the 
school  a  new  meaning  by  making  it  depend  on  a  rigid  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  school  course.. 

The  experience  of  your  committee  has  led  them  to  the  conviction  that 
neither  this  unity  of  the  system,  nor  a  due  degree  of  uniformity  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  of  the  same  grade,  nor  that  wholesome  vigor  so  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  is  to  be  expected  here, 
without  the  employment,  as  is  usual  in  places  of  this  size,  of  a  discreet, 
well-educated  and  well-paid  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Where  each 
school  is  the  special  charge  of  a  sub-committee  or  of  a  single  member — a 
greater  charge  indeed  than  most  members  can  undertake  with  entire  satis- 
faction to  themselves,  this  board  must  always  work  at  cross-purposes  and 
the  city  suffer  in  the  cost  and  quality  of  its  schools.  From  1859  to  1862 
inclusive,  the  cost  per  capita  of  instruction  in  the  different  Grammar 
Schools  of  Salem  has  ranged  all  the  way  between  $6.29  and  $20.83. 
Such  discrepancies  are  wholly  incompatible  with  a  vigorous  and  effective 
supervision  of  schools.  For  the  present,  however,  it  remains  with  the 
school  committee  as  now  constituted  to  see  to  it  that  Salem  shall  still  enjoy 
those  great  opportunities  for  learning  of  which  she  boasted  in  the  ancient 
days.  If  we  adopt  an  indifferent  policy,  resting  contented  with  an  inferior 
High  School,  such  as  has  been  for  some  years  past  maintained  at  great 
cost, — if  we  invite  hither  first  class  teachers,  at  first  class  prices,  only  to 
deny  them  the  means  of  keeping  first  class  schools, — if  we  withhold  from 
teachers  who  come  among  us  that  sympathy  and  counsel  which  is  their 
only  hope  of  success,  while  we  listen  freely  to  the  carpings  of  fault-finders 
who  never  inspect  the  schools  they  criticise,  then  we  shall  have  done  what 
we  can  to  affix  the  stamp  of  mediocrity  to  the  schools  of  Salem, — and  we 
could  hardly  do  more  than  this  to  make  our  ancient  city  a  place  to  be 
shunned  as  a  residence  by  the  stranger  in  search  of  a  home,  and  by  the 
native  born  citizen  who  has  at  heart  the  usefulness,  prosperity  and  honor  of 
his  descendants. 

School  Committee. — Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Wm.  Rawlins  Pickman. 
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How  should  Parents  co-operate  in  the  work  of  Education  ? — None  are 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  than  are  parents 
themselves,  by  one  of  whom  we  will  suppose  the  question  to  be  put ;  and 
we  would  most  earnestly,  though  respectfully,  thus  reply : — 

Let  your  Children  he  punctual  and  constant  in  their  Attendance. — The 
evils  of  irregularity  in  this  respect  are  too  little  understood  or  considered. 
A  half-day  lost — or  even  a  single  recitation  omitted — may  often,  like  a 
"  dropped  stitch,"  cause  a  serious  weakness,  an  unsightly  blemish,  in  the 
fabric  of  education,  increasing,  as  the  work,  or  the  wear,  goes  on.  It  is  a 
still  greater  injury  to  the  school  or  class,  which  should  move  on  with  steady 
step,  and  unbroken  ranks.  If  one  drops  behind,  the  whole  class  must  wait, 
or  the  laggard  must  be  left  to  his  fate.  Provide  promptly  and  cheerfully, 
as  you  would  food  or  clothing,  whatever  books  or  other  conveniences  may 
be  needed  for  use  at  school.  The  want  of  these  is  sometimes  almost  as 
detrimental  as  the  absence  of  the  pupil  himself.  » 

Be  a  friend  to  the  Teacher. — Visit  him  in  his  school,  and  give  him  your 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  approval.  Whatever  may  be  your  own 
position,  treat  him  as  at  least  your  equal.  You  need  not  be  intimate :  perhaps 
better  not  so.  But  be  cordial,  affable,  and  deferential.  Confer  freely  with 
him  concerning  your  child,  nor  forbid  him  to  speak  of  frailties  as  well  as 
perfections.  Trust  and  respect  the  teacher.  Exhort  your  child  at  home  to 
honor  his  teacher,  as  you  would  have  him  taught  at  school  to  honor  his 
father  and  mother.  Teachers  are  but  human:  they  must  have  their  share 
of  faults  and  weaknesses ;  but  do  not  dwell  upon  these,  nor  make  them  a 
theme  of  discussion,  either  in  the  family  or  more  publicly.  It  can  do  no 
good*:  it  will  do  much  harm.  If  you  think  you  have  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint, suspend  your  judgment  until  you  have  made  full  inquiry,  and  have, 
courteously  and  calmly,  sought  an  explanation  from  the  teacher  himself. 
If  you  are  still  dissatisfied,  you  have  the  right,  and  it  may  be  your  duty,  to 
submit  your  case  to  the  committee. 

Uphold  the  teacher's  authority  ;  it  is  his  right.  You  have  devolved  upon 
him  the  most  important  of  your  duties ;  you  cannot  withhold  the  power 
and  the  right  which  pertain  to  that  duty,  and  still  hold  him  responsible  for 
its  faithful  performance.  When  the  pilot  assumes  the  direction  of  a  ship, 
the  prudent  commander  yields  to  him  the  deck  and  the  helm,  himself  only 
seeking  to  enforce  the  pilot's  orders.  Do  the  same  by  the  teacher  who  is 
to  guide  your  child  across  the  shoals  of  ignorance. 

With  this  trite  and  homely  advice,  often  given,  too  often  unheeded,  yet 
never  needless,  we  close  this  subject. 

To  say  that  the  value  of  our  Public  Schools  depends  upon  their  useful- 
ness were  to  utter  a  truism  offensive  to  common  sense.  Yet  there  are  those 
who  sneer  at  every  doubt  that  may  be  expressed  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  any  study  or  exercise  which  may  be  pursued  in  our  schools.     They  tell 
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us  that  education  is  not  merely  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge  or 
art,  but  that  it  has  a  higher  purpose, — that  it  disciplines  and  strengthens 
the  mind,  and  produces  enlarged  views,  and  they  conclude  by  denouncing 
that  narrow  utilitarianism  which  recognizes  dollars  and  cents  as  the  only 
standard  of  value.  Yet  they  seldom  condescend  to  explain  to  us  how  those 
desirable  results  are  produced,  or  whether  the  same  degree  of  benefit  may 
not  be  gained,  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  methods,  which  are  used 
for  imparting  instruction  of  a  directly  practical  value.  A  competent  au- 
thority, Secretary  Boutwell,  says,  "It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  studies 
that  are  purely  disciplinary  should  ever  be  introduced  into  our  schools. 
There  are  useful  occupations  for  pupils,  that,  at  the  same  time,  tax  and  test 
the  mind  sufficiently."  And  Herbert  Spencer,  that  clear-sighted  and  plain- 
spoken  writer,  says,  to  the  same  purpose,  "  It  would  be  utterly  contrary  to 
the  beautiful  economy  of  Nature,  if  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed  for 
the*  gaining  of  information,  and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a  mental 
gymnastic.  Everywhere  throughout  creation  we  find  faculties  developed 
through  the  performance  of  those  functions  which  it  is  their  office  to  per- 
form; not  through  the  performance  of  artificial  exercises  devised  to  fit  them 
for  those  functions.  *  *  *  *  And  we  may  be  certain,  a  priori,  that 
the  same  law  holds  throughout  education.  The  education  of  most  value 
for  guidance,  must  at  the  same  time  be  of  the  most  value  for  discipline." 
We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  undervalue  that  higher, 
more  generous  culture,  the  worth  of  which  those  who  lack  can  measure  by 
their  wants,  as  well  as  those  who  possess  can  by  the  enjoyment.  For  those 
destined  to  receive  this  gift,  we  hope  to  see  greater  facilities  provided  some- 
where in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  But  we  speak  of  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  our  common  Grammar  Schools ;  not  their  exclusive, — but  their 
primary,  paramount,  and  essential  function.  In  this  work-day  world,  where 
the  "narrow  things  of  home  "  must  ever,  as  it  would  seem,  constitute  the 
chief  concern  of  the  great  majority,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  consequence 
that  a  Common  School  education  should  fit  the  future  citizen  for  the  hum- 
bler, as  well  as  the  more  exalted,  duties  of  active  life.  Let  us  not  despise 
narrowness.  In  temporals,  as  in  spirituals,  the  "  strait  and  narrow  way  "  is 
the  surest  path  to  success ;  and  we  know  where,  in  both,  the  broad  road  too 
often  leads. 

How  shall  "  good  behavior"  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools  ? — is  a  ques- 
tion which  more  than  all  others  puzzles  the  educator.  That  it  should  be 
taught  practically,  none  will  deny.  That  it  should  be  founded  to  some  ex- 
tent on  correct  principles,  as  well  as  in  habit  and  self-interest,  all  will  admit. 
Most  teachers  with  reason  congratulate  themselves  if  they  secure  good  be- 
havior within  the  school-room.  How  far  beyond  their  beneficial  influence 
extends  is  a  point  not  easily  ascertained.  But  one  thing  is  obvious,  that 
only  by  securing  the  respect  and  good-will  of  their  pupils  can  they  exert 
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such  an  influence.  Only  they  who  constantly  manifest  that  dignified  court- 
esy and  that  unaffected  kindness  which  at  once  attract  affection  yet  repel 
presumption,  that  even  justice  which  regards  only  desert,  and  that  firm  self- 
control  which  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  character  of  those  who 
would  control  others, — can  ever  hope  to  govern  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  For  the  absence  of  these  qualities  no  degree  of  professional  excel- 
lence can  wholly  atone  ;  their  possession  may  well  reconcile  us  to  many 
imperfections.  And,  as  an  important  though  minor  matter,  we  hope  that 
none  of  our  teachers  will  forget  to  enforce,  by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept, those  small  proprieties  of  manner,  and  that  scrupulous  regard  for 
neatness  in  every  particular,  which  children  are  so  prone  to  neglect,  yet  so 
apt  to  criticise  the  want  of  in  others. 

Second  Visiting  Committee. — Henry  J.  Cross,  Chairman. 

SAUGUS. 
The  relation  of  the  Primary  to  the  Principal  Schools  and  Classes. — 
— More  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  educated  at  the  Public  Schools 
are  embraced  in  the  department  of  primary  instruction,  and  nearly  all  now 
in  a  course  of  education,  have  gone  out  of  this  department  into  the  higher 
grade,  carrying  with  them  the  influence  of  the  instruction  of  these  early 
years.  The  children  of  many  of  our  population  are  mainly  dependent  on 
the  instruction*  of  the  Primary  classes.  Here  the  foundations  are  laid, 
either  wisely  and  thoroughly  or  otherwise.  If  they  are  not  well  and  firmly 
laid,  the  whole  superstructure  must  partake  of  those  imperfections.  In 
the  business  of  education,  like  other  business,  the  first  steps  are  the  most 
important.    Early  impressions  and  early  instruction  are  the  most  permanent. 

"  Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years  ; 
The  mind  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees, 
And  through  life's  labyrinth  holds  out  the  clue 
That  education  gives  her,  false  or  true." 

There  should  be  that  variety  in  the  exercises  of  the  school  which  the 
mind  of  a  child  requires.  The  lessons  of  the  smaller  classes  should  be 
brief  and  varied.  Their  aliment  needs  the  spice  of  variety ;  to  them 
novelty  is  pleasure.  There  should  be  various  methods,  modification  of  the 
same  principles,  employed.  The  teacher  must  study  to  interest  the  young 
mind.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  farmer  that  it  was  his  first  duty  to 
plough, — the  second,  to  plough, — the  third,  to  plough ;  and,  copying  him, 
I  say  that  the  teacher's  first  duty  is  to  study, — the  second,  to  study; 
every  day  he  must  study  to  reach  the  different  capacities  of  the  scholars. 

Colburn,  the  author  of  the  Mental  Arithmetic,  has  somewhere  said, 
"  that  you  may  take  two  boys  of  equal  capacity  for  learning,  give  them 
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a  questiq*  in  mathematics  clothed  in  certain  language,  one  of  the  boys  will 
solve  the  question  at  once,  the  other  may  fail.  But  if  you  were  to  state 
the  question  in  different  language,  the  scholar  who  failed  under  the  first 
mode  of  stating  it  might  be  the  first  to  answer  it,  and  the  first  to  solve  it 
as  then  stated  might  now  fail." 

Teachers  should  acquire  the  ability  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  the 
capacity  of  the  scholars,  and  not  expect  every  child  of  the  same  age  to 
learn  the  same  lesson  in  the  same  given  time.  Age,  experience,  and  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  education,  are  qualifications  for  teachers  of  youth. 

It  is  not  certain  that  a  dull  scholar  in  our  Primary  classes  will  never 
learn.  It  was  said  that  John  Wesley  did  not  know  the  alphabet  till  after 
he  was  six  years  old.  Isaac  Barrow,  when  quite  young,  was -famous  only 
for  quarrelling.  His  father  had  so  little  expectation  of  his  ever  becom- 
ing a  scholar,  that  he  frequently  said  if  any  of  his  children  were  to  die  he 
hoped  it  would  be  Isaac ;  and  yet  this  same  Isaac  Barrow  was  appointed 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  in  England.  When  the  King  confirmed  the 
appointment,  he  said  he  had  given  the  office  to  the  best  scholar"  in  England. 
•Adam  Clarke,  the  distinguished  commentator  of  the  Bible,  and  a  man  of 
great  learning,  when  young  was  famous  for  nothing  but  rolling  large 
stones.  It  was  not  until  he  was  eight  years  old  that  he  was  able  to  put 
letters  together  so  as  to  form  words. 

Those  teachers  and  parents  succeed  best  who  are  capable  of  discerning 
the  capacity  of  the  child,  and  applying  the  means  of  an  education  accord- 
ingly, and  are  not  disheartened  and  resort  to  violent  means  to  compel  a 
child  to  learn  what  is  above  his  capacity.  On  this  point  there  is  an 
anecdote  in  Stanley's  interesting  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which  ought  to  be 
registered  in  the  mind  of  every  school  teacher.  He  (Dr.  Arnold)  got 
out  of  patience,  and  had  spoken  sharply  to  a  pupil,  who  was  a  plodding 
boy,  but  had  taken  great  pains.  When  the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face 
and  said,  "  Why  do  you  speak  angrily,  sir?  indeed,  I  am  doing  the  best  I 
can."  Years  afterwards  this  teacher  used  to  tell  this  story  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  said  :  "  I  never  felt  so  much  asha  med  in  my  life ;  that  look  and 
that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten.  If  there  be  one  thing  on  earth  which 
is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see  God's  wisdom  blessing  inferiority  of  natural 
powers,  where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly  and  zealously  cultivated." 

A  word  about  Singing. — Among  the  exercises  of  the  school  we  recom- 
mend that  of  singing  as  a  recreation.  Considering  the  laws  and  operations 
of  the  youthful  mind,  singing  juvenile  songs  by  imitation,  where  the  teacher 
has  a  good  taste  and  voice,  awakens  and  strengthens  the  kindest  feelings  in 
the  minds  of  children,  and  does  much  to  prevent  the  uneasiness  and  dis- 
order in  school.  As  the  songs  of  Zion  prepare  the  mind  to  worship  God, 
so  the  recreation  of  singing  in  schools  will  aid  the  regular  lessons, — bv  no 
means  interfere  with  them.     Though  there  are  good  teachers  who  cannot 
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lead  their  scholars  in  this  exercise,  and  find  recreation  in  other  ways,  yet  as 
much  will  be  accomplished  with  better  results,  where  the  scholars  join  with 
their  teacher  in  singing.  It  is  objected  that  the  teacher  is  not  perfected  in 
the  science  of  music,  therefore  the  children  will  be  inaccurately  taught ; 
but  a  similar  objection  might  be  brought  against  some  teachers  of  our 
schools,  because  they  are  not  perfected  in  the  higher  branches  of  advanced 
schools.  The  teacher  may  give  scholars  the  benefit  of  her  knowledge  in 
singing,  as  well  as  to  impart  to  them  her  knowledge  of  the  studies.  If 
imperfection  disqualifies  in  one  case, -why  not  in  the  other  ?  If  learning  to 
read  and  write  by  imitation  results  in  a  desire  to  perfect  their  studies,  why 
does  not  the  taste  for  singing,  acquired  by  imitation,  result  in  a  desire,  when 
older,  to  learn  in  the  art  of  singing  ? 

We  do  not  say  that  this  practice  should  become  general,  so  as  to  have 
music  taught  as  one  of  the  regular  branches,  yet  we  arfe  far  from  believing 
that  it  does  not  have  a  salutary  effect,  under  competent  teachers,  to  intro- 
duce singing  as  a  recreation.  In  the  Prussian  schools,  so  much  praised  in 
this  country  at  one  time,  music  is  made  one  of  the  regular  studies.  The 
same  is  true,  to  some  extent,  in  some  of  the  best  schools  in  England.  In 
some  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  our  own  New  England,  music  is  taught, 
scientifically,  in  Common  Schools,  and  in  many  as  a  recreation,  and  approved 
of  by  all  friends  of  education. 

School  Committee. — Levi  Beigham,  Hoeatio  G.  Heeeick,  Wilbue  F.  Newhall. 


SOUTH   DANVERS. 

Primary  Schools. — There  still  seems  to  be  more  question  as  to  the  best 
method  of  employing  the  scholars  of  the  Sub-Primary  Department,  than 
those  of  the  higher  grades.  Some  experienced  teachers  would  dispense 
with  books  entirely  in  the  instruction  of  children  under  eight  years  of  age 
— teaching  them  altogether  by  means  of  objects,  with  oral  explanations. 
But  this  is  impracticable,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  teachers  of  sufficient  general  education  to  carry  out  such  a  system; 
and  were  it  otherwise,  we  believe  that  children  of  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  are  not  too  young  to  learn  to  read  with  considerable  ease.  But  the 
great  importance  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  young  mind  for  learning 
new  things,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher ;  therefore  she  should 
always  be  careful  to  avoid  wearying  her  pupils  by  confining  their  attention 
too  long  to  one  subject,  whether  it  be  reading,  drawing,  or  oral  exercises. 

We  are  convinced  that  drawing  upon  the  slate  ought  to  be  more  syste- 
matically taught  in  all  our  Primary  Schools.  Each  scholar  should  have  a 
slate  and  pencil,  and  the  teacher  should  devote  at  least  half  an  hour,  each 
day,  exclusively,  to  this  important  branch  of  education.     Drawing  is  always 
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an  amusing  exercise  for  children — and  we  think  that  teachers  have  allowed 
it  to  be  too  exclusively  an  amusing  exercise.  We  would  advise  them  to 
pay  more  attention  to  it  themselves,  that  they  may  be  better  qualified  to 
instruct  their  scholars.  We  think  this"  art  should  take  a  position  in  our 
Primary  Schools  second  to  none  but  reading.  One  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered well  educated  at  the  present  day,  without  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  drawing. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  almost  any  one  is  competent  to  be  a  good 
Primary  teacher.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  find 
first-rate  teachers  for  this  department,  as  for  the  Intermediate  Schools — as 
much  general  knowledge  being  required  for  the  former  as  the  latter,  and 
perhaps  even  more.  We  think  that  the  importance  of  securing  well  edu- 
cated teachers  for  the  lower  departments  is  not  appreciated  as  it  should  be. 
Probably  something  could  be  done  towards  correcting  public  sentiment  upon 
this  subject  by  a  more  careful  comparison  of  these  schools. 

We  could  point  to  one  of  our  Primaries,  where  an  entire  revolution  has 
been  effected  by  the  employment  of  a  really  competent  teacher — where  it 
is  nothing  less  than  a  luxury  to  spend  an  hour  listening  to  the  extremely 
accurate  reading  of  the  little  scholars.  We  would  like  to  analyze  this 
school  at  greater  length  than  the  usual  space  assigned  to  the  Primaries  will 
allow.  Here  the  scholars  are  made  to  see  the  different  marks  of  punctu- 
ation, and  to  read  according  to  their  significance ;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
readily  they  learn  their  right  use,  under  the  guidance  of  a  persistent,  kind 
and  thoroughly  educated  teacher,  with  an  abundance  of  tact  to  apply  her 
knowledge.  A  more  difficult  feat  to  accomplish  was  to  rid  these  children 
of  that  wonderful  variety  of  agonizing  tones,  in  which  they  indulge  so 
freely  when  left  to  take  their  own  course,  or  when  left  to  the  guidance  of  a 
poorly  educated  teacher,  or  one  deficient  in  skill  and  patience  to  impart  to 
others  what  she  knows  herself.  A  visit  to  this  school  is  all  that  is  required 
to  see  how  perfectly  these  disagreeable  tones,  and  errors  in  reading,  are 
corrected  after  a  reasonable  time  for  drill. 

If  any  one  thinks  that  teachers,  with  very  low,  or  even  ordinary  attain- 
ments, are  capable  of  eradicating  these  bad  habits,  we  have  only  to  say  that 
they  invariably  fail  to  do  it.  One  reason  why  they  fail,  and  doubtless  the 
chief  one,  is,  that  not  having  well  cultivated  minds  and  educated  tastes, 
they  are  not  apt  to  observe  the  countless  violations  of  taste  which  are 
always  to  be  expected  in  the  readings  and  recitations  of  children.  The 
sensibilities  of  this  class  of  teachers  not  being  very  acute,  are  not  easily 
offended ;  and  whatever  errors  they  may  observe,  they  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  regard  as  of  little  importance — to  be  corrected  from  time  to  time, 
and  overcome,  if  convenient,  otherwise  not. 

Perhaps  it  may  as  well  be  said  here,  that  the  high  position  which  our 
schools  have  achieved,  compared  with  some  of  our  neighbors,  is,  in  no  small 
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degree,  owing  to  the  great  care  taken  in  approving  teachers,  not  only  for 
the  higher  grades,  but  also  for  the  lower.  Parents  cannot  afford  to  commit 
the  training  and  education  of  their  children  to  incompetent  teachers.  This 
surely,  they  will  not  deny.  But  by  whom  is  the  question  of  competency  to 
be  decided,  if  not  by  those  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  ?  We  trust, 
then,  that  if  personal  interests  are  sometimes  interfered  with  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  teachers  offered  for  approval,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  general 
good  occasionally  requires  such  a  sacrifice. 

Peabody  High  School. — The  Common  School  System  in  its  highest 
development,  is  not  only  essentially  democratic  both  in  its  origin  and  its 
tendencies,  but  it  is  also  the  uncompromising  foe  of  oppression  and  misrule 
in  all  their  forms.  They  flee  before  it  as  the  sun  chases  away  the  shades 
of  darkness.  Its  aim  is  to  enlighten  the  masses,  to  give  all  a  fair  start  in 
the  race  of  life  ;  its  tendency  is  to  unchain  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
afford  them  a  sure  safe-guard  against  the  designs  of  the  few  who  would  use 
them  for  their  own  selfish  or  base  purposes. 

That  general  intelligence  is  indispensable  in  working  out  the  problem  of 
self-government,  and  so  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  success  in  the  repub- 
lican experiment,  is  readily  admitted  in  theory,  for  this  idea  is  not  new, 
and  it  has  often  been  made  the  theme  of  "the  essayist  and  the  orator  ;  but 
still  we  fear  that  it  has  remained  too  much  a  theory,  and  that  it  has  had 
too  little  to  do  with  influencing  and  regulating  our  conduct.  We  at  once 
perceive  the  material  personal  advantages  of  education,  and  spare  no  pains 
to  secure  them  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  so  far  as  we  can  see  the 
prospect  of  immediate  pecuniary  benefits  in  return  ;  it  is  a  greater  tax  on 
our  liberality  to  contribute  of  our  substance  for  the  welfare  of  others  not  of 
our  own  kith  and  kin.  But  it  is  only  when  the  demon  of  anarchy  in  all 
its  hideous  features  comes  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  our  minds  are  forced 
back  to  foundation  principles  ;  that  we  find  the  importance  of  being  gov- 
erned by  higher  motives  no  longer  a  mere  theory,  but  coming  home  to  us 
with  all  the  vividness  of  a  reality.  Let  us  cherish  our  schools,  then,  as  we 
would  the  palladium  of  our  liberties ;  let  us  seek  to  extend  their  benefits  to 
all ;  especially  let  us  labor  to  secure  their  development  in  the  higher  grades 
for  those  who  have  the  talents  to  profit  thereby,  remembering  that  the  State 
has  need  of  those  who  shall  be  fitted  to  fill  the  high,  as  well  as  the  low 
places  in  its  service,  and  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  Common  School  to  send 
them  up  fresh  from  the  people ;  finally,  let  us  bear  in  mind  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  good  work,  the  motttf,  that,  "  the  moment  we  pause  we  aban- 
don success." 

School  Committee. — Thomas  M.  Stimpson,  Fitch  Poole,  Alfred  McKenzie,  Amos 
Merrill,  Daniel  C.  Perkins. 
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WEST  NEWBURY. 

Female  Teachers. — If  it  should  be  thought  best  to  adopt  the  average 
length  of  the  schools  in  the  State,  as  the  basis  of  our  appropriation, — and 
your  committee  think  nothing  less  ought  to  be  satisfactory, — the  expense 
might  be  somewhat  reduced  below  the  estimate,  and  the  schools  improved 
at  the  same, time,  by  the  exclusive  employment  of  female  teachers,  in  winter 
as  well  as  summer. 

We  are  aware  there  is  a  prejudice  still  existing  in  the  minds  of  some, 
against  the  employment  of  females  in  our  winter  schools  ;  but  it  is  gradually 
giving  way,  before  the  light  of  reason  and  experience.  In  the  fifteen  years 
ending  1861,  the  decrease  of  male  teachers  in  the  winter  schools  in  this 
State,  was  one  thousand  and  twelve  ;  and  the  increase  of  female  teachers 
about  two  thousand.  In  the  year  ending  March,  I860,  the  decrease  of 
male  teachers  in  our  winter  schools  was  one  hundred  and  forty-five ;  and 
the  increase  of  female  teachers,  one  hundred  fifty-eight.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  females  will  have  charge  of  all  the  District  Schools  in  the 
State.  Female  teachers  have  been  employed,  in  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
in  two  of  the  Districts  of  this  town,  and  with  such  gratifying  results,  that  it 
seems  to  be  their  settled  policy.  In  two  others,  females  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  past  winter,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Districts ;  and 
in  these,  the  average  of  deportment  and  scholarship  has  been  at  least  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  two  schools  where  male  teachers  were  employed. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  comparatively  few  well  qualified  female 
teachers  ;  but  since  the  establishment  of  Female  High  and  Normal  Schools. 
they  are  more  easily  obtained  than  well  qualified  male  teachers.  There 
were  in  attendance  on  the  Normal  Schools  in  this  State,  during  1861,  one 
hundred  and  eight  males,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  females. 

It  is  an  erroneous  idea,  that  winter  schools  are  more  difficult  to  govern, 
because  they  are  attended  by  the  large  boys.  It  was  the  remark  of  a 
female  teacher  who  has  taught  the  winter  school  in  one  of  our  Districts 
during  seven  years:  "I  miss  my  large  boys  this  winter;  their  example 
assisted  so  much  in  the  government  of  the  school."  We  think  this  would 
be  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  teachers  of  equal  experience.  The  most 
difficult  boys  for  a  female  to  manage, — as  all  mothers  as  well  as  all  teach- 
ers know, — are  not  those  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  those  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  At  the  former  age  they  begin  to  stand  on  their  good 
behavior  in  female  society.  To  say  tlftt  a  female  teacher  cannot  keep 
order  among  the  large  boys  in  their  school,  is  a  reproach  not  deserved  by 
any  District  in  this  town.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  one  boy,  who  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  would  refuse  to  obey  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  a  competent  female  teacher.  If  by  possibility  there 
be  one  such,  is  the  town  in  sober  earnest  willing  to  pay  two  hundred  or 
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three  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  masculine  muscle  sufficient  to  flog  him 
into  obedience  ?  Far  better  would  it  be  to  send  such  an  one  to  the  State 
Reform  School, — better  for  the  town,  better  for  the  boy,  better  for  his 
parents,  and  better  for  the  schools, — for  such  a  boy  must  be  a  nuisance  in 
any  family,  and  no  fit  associate  for  our  children  in  school. 

But,  says  some  one,  though  females  teach  well  enough,  they  fail  to  bring 
out  the  manly  qualities  of  the  large  boys.  All  history  contradicts  this 
assertion, — for  from  the  days  of  knight-errantry  down  to  the  present  time, 
women  have  done  quite  as  much  as  men  to  foster  a  spirit  of  lofty  heroism, 
high  notions  of  manly  valor,  and  a  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  one's  country. 
Almost  exclusively  under  female  influence,  were  formed  some  of  the  most 
heroic  characters  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 

But,  says  another,  our  winter  schools  are  too  large  for  a  female  to  man- 
age ;  but  the  larger  the  school,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a  permanent 
teacher,  and  it  is  conceded,  there  can  be  no  permanent  teacher  except  it  be 
a  female.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  become  acquainted  with  each  of  the 
members  of  a  small  school,  but  the  difficulty  increases  in  double  the  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  scholars,  and  if  there  be  sixty  or  seventy,  the  whole  of  a 
short  winter  term  will  not  suffice.  The  task  is  not  attempted.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  several  classes  are  "  put  through  "  as  by  machinery.  At  the 
close  of  the  term  a  few  come  out  bright,  the  many  are  but  little  improved, 
while  others,  being  a  little  cross-grained,  come  out  Worse  than  they  went  in, 
with  here  and  there  one  nearly  ruined,  who,  with  a  little  careful  hand- 
working  by  one  who  understood  his  nature,  might  have  been  made  as  good 
as  the  best. 

But  even  admitting  that  females  are  not  suitable  teachers  for  large  boys, 
the  objection  fails  of  any  force,  from  the  fact,  that  with  a  female  teacher 
summer  and  winter,  the  boys  will  be  more  advanced  in  their  studies,  and 
therefore  better  prepared  to  leave  school,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  than 
under  the  old  system  at  sixteen  or  seventeen.  This  is  no  assumption ;  the 
fact  is  demonstrated  in  this  very  town.  In  one  District  during  the  last 
seven  years,  a  female  teacher  has  been  employed  summer  and  winter ;  in 
another,  females  have  been  employed  in  summer  and  males  in  winter, 
(having  had  about  fourteen  different  teachers,)  and  it  is  a  fact  apparent  to 
any  one  who  has  examined  the  two  schools,  that  the  former,  in  average 
scholarship,  is  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  the  latter.  The  reason  is 
no  mystery.  It  arises  from  the  simple  facts  of  longer  schools,  better  aver- 
age teachers,  and  no  time  lost  by  the  semi-annual  change  of  teachers.  A 
better  female  teacher  can  be  had  for  eighteen  dollars  per  month,  teaching 
seven  months  in  the  year,  than  male  teacher  for  forty  dollars,  teaching  but 
three  months,  and  the  expense  is  about  the  same.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that 
a  first-class  male  teacher  can  be  had  for  the  short  term  of  three  months,  and 
still  more  rare,  that  his  services  can  be  secured  for  more  than  a  single  term. 
/ 
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Our  temporary  male  teachers  are  mostly  students  in  our  High  Schools  and 
Colleges, — young  men  who  teach  during  the  winter  vacation.  They  do  not 
usually  expect  to  make  a  profession  of  teaching,  but  resort  to  it  only  to 
eke  out  the  scanty  means  of  obtaining  an  education, — a  very  worthy  motive 
in  itself,  but  not  always  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  our  Public  Schools. 
The  result  is  more  than  ordinarily  favorable,  if,  among  six  such  teachers, 
four  prove  partially  successful,  one  decidedly  good,  and  one  a  wretched 
failure. 

School  Committee. — M.  W.  Baktlett,  Emerson  Gardiner,  A.  H.  Short. 
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ASHBY. 

The  law  requires  "  every  town  to  maintain  each  of  its  schools  for  a  term 
or  terms  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four  weeks  in  each  year,"  this  would 
give  a  total  of  fifty-four  months  for  our  nine  schools,  but  the  average,  we 
think,  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  only  forty-eight.  Thus  the  law  has 
been  lightly  esteemed,  and  the  children  wronged.  This  year,  however,  we 
have  exceeded  the  statute,  by  giving  the  children  nearly  fifty-five  months' 
schooling !  but  even  this  liberal  alotment  has  been  so  unequally  distribut- 
ed, that  the  largest  school,  containing  the  greatest  proportion  of  scholars, 
who  need  a  long  school,  had  only  four  and  a  half  months.  If  this  district 
has  a  legal  status,  we  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  indictable  by  the  Superin- 
tending Committee  on  complaint  of  any  member. 

We  would  also  commend  to  the  same  district,  the  following  section  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  "  A  school  district,  obliged  by  law  to  provide  a  suit- 
able school-house,  shall,  for  neglecting  the  same  one  year,  be  liable  to  a 
tine  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollai's,  on  complaint  of  any  legal  voter  of 
said  district."  However,  if  the  present  structure  is  untouched,  and  a  new 
one  built  after  peace  is  declared,  we  think  no  prosecution  will  be  made. 
But  we  would  advise  a  special  fund  be  raised  by  the  district  to  prolong  the 
school,  if  the  town  appropriation  is  insufficient.  But  it  should  be.  There 
is  a  manifest  inequality  in  distributing  the  money,  which  should  be  so 
apportioned  that  every  scholar  in  town  should  have  the  same  length  of 
school,  and  in  none  less  than  six  months.  But  as  it  is  now,  some  have 
four  and  one-half,  others  five,  five  and  one-half,  six,  six  and  one-half,  seven 
and  eight  months.     We  are  told  that  some  districts  have  engaged  their 
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teachers  low,  and  otherwise  economized,  so  that  a  fund  has  accumulated. 
But  the  appropriation  is  made  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  not  for  future 
generations.  The  duty  of  maintaining  the  schools  is  upon  the  town,  and 
not  the  prudential  agents,  and  if  they  exceed  in  their  expenditures  the 
appropriation,  they  are  personally  liable ;  and  if  they  do  not  expend  the 
same,  it  remains  the  unexpended  moneys,  credited  to  the  town,  and  not  the 
district.  On  the  same  ground,  that  the  town  may  raise  and  appropriate  a 
certain  sum  to  build  a  road,  and  appoint  an  agent  to  execute  the  work ;  if 
the  expenditures  fall  short  of  the  appropriation,  the  excess  does  not  belong 
to  the  agent,  but  to  the  town.  But  there  is  no  restriction  placed  upon  the 
prudential  agent,  in  the  price  paid  the  teacher.  For  instance,  District 
No.  1,  with  an  average  of  44  scholars,  paid  $30.00  per  month ;  No.  6, 
with  an.  average  of  22,  paid  $33.50  per  month.  The  character  of  the  first 
school  seemed  to  demand  a  male  teacher,  containing  fourteen  pupils  over 
15  years.  But  the  latter,  composed  mostly  of  young  children,  might  have 
been,  we  presume^  equally  well  taught  and  governed,  by  a  lady,  at  twenty 
dollars  per  month.  Again,  No.  4,  with  13  scholars,  received  $20.00  per 
month,  and  earned  it,  while  No.  7,  with  40,  was  paid  but  $15.00  per  month, 
and  deserved  $24.00.  We  speak  of  these  things  not  to  reflect  on  the  pru- 
dential committees,  most  of  whom  have  had  the  best  interest  of  the  schools 
at  heart,  but  to  show  the  want  of  system  and  uniformity,  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  school  money.  The  remedy  is  easily  applied,  if  the  jealousy 
of  district  rights  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  its  application.  But  as  the 
town  is  by  law,  required  this  year  to  vote  on  the  question  of  abolishing  the 
district  system,  we  will  not  anticipate  its  action  by  premature  advice. 

School  Committee. — John  S.  Andrews,  Dennis  Fay,  E.  H.  Hayward. 


BRIGHTON. 

Parents'  Visits. — In  the  Register  of  each  school,  there  is  a  page  upon 
which  each  teacher  is  expected  to  record  the  visits  received  from  members 
of  the  school  committee,  and  other  friends.  We  find,  on  examination  of 
these  records,  that  the  parents  who  should  be  most  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  schools,  have  let  them  severely  alone.  The  place  where  the 
child  spends  so  large  a  portion  of  his  time  should  be  the  occasional  resort  of 
his  parents.  They  should  know  something  more,  of  the  character  of  the 
teacher,  and  of  her  method  of  instruction  and  government,  than  what  they 
derive  from  the  reports  of  pupils,  prejudiced  as  they  so  often  are,  by  a 
desire  to  excuse  their  own  idleness  and  misconduct.  It  is  not  enough  that 
taxes  are  paid,  and  the  election  of  school  committees  attended  to ;  the 
parents  should  know  from  personal  observation,  whether  their  servants 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  should  endeavor  to  assist 
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them  in  their  efforts,  by  a  cordial  sympathy  and  co-operation.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  there  are  many  in  our  town  whose  course  indicates  that  they 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Where  these  are  most 
numerous,  the  schools  are  most  successful. 

School  Committee. — Charles  Noyes,  J.  P.  C.  Winship,  Ralph  H.  Bowles. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Our  teachers,  as  a  body,  enjoy  our  confidence  ;  and  we  have  shunned  the 
quick  frugality  which  in  some  places  early  visited  on  this  class  of  public 
servants  the  anticipated  privations  of  a  state  of  war.  Persons  who  depend 
on  salaries  are  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  community  than  most  others. 
Being  so  easily  hit,  they  are  a  mark  to  be  struck  at.  The  suffering  public 
is  tempted  by  the  spectacle  of  their  hard-won  quarterly  revenue.  In  no 
case,  however,  is  it  less  wise  to  yield  to  the  temptation,  than  in  that  of  the 
teachers  of  our  Public  Schools.  A  teacher's  work  must  be  willingly  done, 
or  it  will  be  only  half  done.  He  must  be  able  to  rely  on  the  justice  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  or  he  will  toil  with  only  half  a  heart.  Experience  has 
shown  that  moderate  salaries,  with  a  fair  chance  of  permanence,  will  secure 
the  services  of  good  and  worthy  men.  On  this  principle  we  have  acted- 
We  prefer  good  and  worthy  men.  We  would  not  stoop  to  employ  men 
who  would  be  overpaid  at  much  lower  rates  than  we  now  give.  In  our 
opinion  the  public  teachers  should  be  among  the  latest  to  be  forced  to  con- 
tribute their  earnings.  Their  office  is  of  great  and  lasting  concern  to 
society,  and  must  not  be  lightly  assailed  by  a  penny-wise  economy.  When 
the  day  comes,  as  it  yet  may,  for  heavy  sacrifices,  besides  that  of  precious 
blood,  from  every  class  in  the  community,  our  teachers,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  as  ready  as  any  to  do  their  part.  But  when  so  many  fortunes  have  been 
made  and  are  making  out  of  this  war,  it  is  for  othei's  than  they  to  offer 
their  shoulders  to  the  first  burdens. 

The  wisdom  of  our  forbearance  has  been  amply  proved  by  the  change  in 
the  real  value  of  salaries.  Our  teachers  are,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name, 
worse  paid  than  before.  Their  incomes  are  relatively  reduced ;  and  they 
cannot  right  themselves  by  raising  prices  or  wages,  as  a  tradesman  or  a 
mechanic  may  do.  Had  we  cut  down  their  pay,  the  course  of  the  times 
would  have  made  the  injustice  of  the  act  grossly  apparent. 

We  speak  for  ourselves ;  we  have  no  call  to  judge  our  neighbors.  But 
our  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who,  by  lowering  the  compensation  of  an  able 
and  experienced  teacher,  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  his  services. 

School  Committee. — Henry  W.  Torrey,  U.  Tracy  Howe,  W.  W.  Wellington, 
Edward  Cooke,  Moses  Clarke,  John  B.  Taylor,  H.  O-  Houghton,  Sumner  R.  Mason, 
James  R.  Morse,  J.  A.  Sawyer. 
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CHARLESTOWN. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  single  word  respect- 
ing the  Duties  of  Parents  to  the  Schools.  Parents,  unquestionably,  have 
duties  to  the  schools,  and  duties  which  neither  school  committees  nor  teach- 
ers, however  well  qualified  and  faithful  they  may  be,  can  discharge  for 
them.  In  a  certain  sense,  indeed  in  an  important  sense,  the  teacher  stands 
to  the  child  in  loco  parentis,  in  the  place  of  the  parent.  We  deem  it.  essen- 
tial that  those  who  hold  the  dignified  and  responsible  office  of  instructors  in 
our  Public  Schools,  shall  feel  that  they  sustain  a  very  intimate  relation  to 
the  children  intrusted  to  their  care  and  instruction.  We  do  not  think  it 
sufficient  that  our  teachers  possess  ample  literary  qualifications,  and  are 
able  with  facility  and  by  felicitous  illustrations,  to  communicate  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  studies  pursued.  We  consider,  as  indispensable  requi- 
sites, maturity  of  judgment,  self-control,  kindness  of  heart  blended  with 
firmness,  prudence,  discretion — in  a  word,  all  those  qualities  which  will 
lead  the  teacher  to  care  for  the  manners  and  morals  and  habits,  the  general 
culture  and  welfare  of  the  child.  We  expect  our  teachers  to  feel  that  their 
own  interests  and  reputation  are  identified  with  those  of  their  pupils.  But 
should  all  our  teachers  reach  this  high  standard,  if  parents  are  remiss 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  our  schools  must  fail,  if  not  wholly, 
at  least  partially,  to  accomplish  their  beneficent  design.  No  person,  whether 
teacher  or  guardian,  can  actually  supply  to  the  child  the  place  of  the 
parent.  The  Creator  has  placed  upon  parents  the  brief  responsibility  of 
watching  over  and  educating  their  children ;  and  this  great  responsibility 
they  cannot  roll  from  themselves  upon  others.  They  ought  to  regard 
teachers  and  the  school  as  very  important  aids  and  auxiliaries  in  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  their  children.  By  no  means  should  they  imagine 
the  school  takes  the  children  out  of  their  hands,  and  that  during  the  hours 
which  their  children  spend  at  school,  they  themselves  are  freed  from  all 
responsibility  respecting  them.  They  must  know  how  their  children  em- 
ploy their  time,  and  how  they  conduct  at  the  school-room — how  they  demean 
themselves  towards  their  teachers  and  fellow-pupils,  as  well  as  what  is  their 
behavior  on  the  way  to  and  from  school.  They  must  not  only  feel,  but 
manifest,  a  lively  interest  in  the  school  studies  and  exercises  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  must  keep  themselves  definitely  informed  of  the  progress  which 
they  are  making.  For  this  purpose,  we  deem  it  very  important  that  parents  ' 
often  visit  the  schools,  that  by  their  frequent  presence  in  the  school-room, 
not  only  upon  examination  and  exhibition  days,  but  at  other  times,  they 
may  convince  both  teachers  and  pupils  that  they  are  not  indifferent  to  what 
transpires  at  the  school.  It  will  be  very  useful  for  parents  to  see  with 
their  own  eyes  how  their  children  appear  at  the  school  as  well  as  at  home. 
Moreover,  let  them  cultivate  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  teachers,  and 
esteem  them,  as  they  are,  if  worthy  of  the  name  of  teachers,  as  their  bene- 
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factors,  and  so  in  a  kind  and  friendly  spirit,  confer  and  advise  with  them 
respecting  their  children.  In  case  their  children  come  to  them  with  com- 
plaints of  the  harshness,  partiality,  or  ill-treatment  of  teachers,  let  them  be 
exceedingly  cautious  lest  their  parental  fondness  lead  them  hastily  to  con- 
demn the  teacher.  Let  them  bear  in  mind,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
presumption  is,  the  teacher  is  right  and  the  pupil  is  wrong ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  child  has  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanor  or  fault.  For  our 
observation  confirms  what  the  principles  of  human  nature  teach  us,  that 
teachers,  if  partial  at  all,  are  partial  to  respectful,  obedient  and  industrious 
scholars :  and  that  if  those  children  who  complain  of  harsh  treatment  and 
severe  punishments,  had  conducted  themselves  properly,  they  would  not 
have  been  punished  at  all.  Not  to  extend  these  remarks,  we  cannot  too 
forcibly  impress  upon  parents  a  dispassionate,  conscientious  consideration  of 
their  duties  to  our  schools.  Let  them  appreciate  the  advantages  which  are 
offered  to  them  by  these  institutions,  and  secure  the  punctual  and  constant 
attendance  of  their  children.  Let  them,  in  all  possible  ways,  co-operate 
with  school  committees  and  teachers,  and  our  Common  Schools  will  indeed 
be  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  city.  Our  children  shall  come  out  of  them 
so  disciplined  and  cultured  in  mind,  in  heart,  and  in  habits,  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  fill,  with  honor  and  usefulness  and  success,  the  various  spheres  the 
Creator  has  appointed  for  them. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. — Timothy  T.  Sawyek. 


CONCORD. 

During  the  last  year  the  schools  of  Concord  have  been  under  the 
same  mode  of  supervision  and  have  followed  the  same  general  methods  as 
during  the  last  four  years.  While  the  committee  by  occasional  visits  and 
regular  examinations  have  ascertained  for  themselves  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  schools ;  and  at  their  stated  meetings  have  determined  wliat 
teachers  should  be  employed,  what  books  used,  and  what  policy  pursued  ; 
your  superintendent  has  given  to  the  schools  a  more  constant  care  and 
attention,  and  this  with  an  interest,  fidelity,  and  expenditure  of  time  and 
strength  far  beyond  any  legal  requirements  of  his  office. 

And  the  committee  rejoice  to  say  that  they  believe  that  the  schools  were 
never  in  a  better  condition  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  The  ex- 
aminations, with  which  the  school  year  ended,  have  afforded  them  almost 
unmixed  satisfaction.  They  have  found  in  the  various  departments,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  And  where  they  have 
seen  defects  to  criticise,  perhaps  the  causes  of  those  defects  have  been  for 
the  most  part  accidental  and  transient,  rather  than  any  real  deficiency  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  or  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  system  of  supervision  under  which  such  results 
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have  been  accomplished  will  not  be  changed.  It  unites  all  the  advantages 
of  the  old  prudential  system  and  the  more  modern  one  of  a  general 
town  committee.  While  it  secures  unity  and  efficiency  of  action,  it 
meets  also  that  need  of  local  representation  .always  found  in  a  town  of 
large  geographical  extent  and  moderate  population. 

The  tables  of  attendance  develop  a  fact  which  is  at  once  striking  and 
important.  We  call  attention  to  it.  It  is  this.  While  the  number  of 
children  in  the  town  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  has  not 
increased,  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  school  has  been  increasing 
steadily  and  rapidly  for  the  last  five  years,  until  the  number  now  belonging 
is  greater  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  We  give  the 
average  attendance  for  the  last  five  years,  that  our  citizens  may  see  for 
themselves  the  facts. 

In  1858-9  the  average  attendance  was        .         .         .         288 

314 
317 
334 

358 

That  is  to  say,  between  the  years  1858  and  1863,  the  number  of  children 
regularly  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  our  school  system  has 
increased  70,  or  25  per  cent.  For  the  same  sum  of  money  we  educate  a 
quarter  part  more  children  than  we  did  five  years  ago,  and  with  quite  as 
much  thoroughness  as  ever  before. 

Look  at  another  fact  developed  by  these  statistics.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  terms  of  the  past  year,  467  children  attended  our  schools  with 
more  or  less  regularity,  and  during  the  winter  term  453.  Now  if  you  add 
to  the  summer  attendance  15,  as  the  number  who  went  to  school  in  the 
winter  and  did  not  go  in  the  summer,  a  number  which  is  below  rather  than 
above  the  truth,  you  have  a  sum  total  of  482  children  who  have  received 
instruction  in  our  schools  some  portion  of  the  year.  From  this  number, 
substract  60,  who  were  under  five  or  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  you 
have  422  children  of  the  school  age  who  have  certainly  been  educated  in 
our  schools  during, the  past  year  at  least  some  weeks.  But  actual  census 
shows  that  last  spring  there  were  only  437  children  of  the  school  age  in 
the  town ;  so  that  only  fifteen  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  public 
school  privileges.     This  fact  is  truly  remarkable  and  truly  gratifying. 

If  now  we  could  make  satisfactory  progress  in  one  other  respect,  we 
might  expect  in  the  future  the  largest  and  best  results  ;  we  refer  to  regu- 
larity and  punctuality  of  attendance.  We  have  perhaps  as  good  a  school 
system  as  the  size  and  geographical  position  of  the  town  will  permit.  We 
have  school-houses,  for  the  most  part  ample  in  size,  and  neat  and  pleasant 
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in  aspect.  We  have  excellent  teachers,  faithful  and  competent.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  attending  is  as  large  as  we  could  reasonably  de- 
mand. If  to  all  this  we  could  add  the  crowning  virtue  of  regular  and 
punctual  attendance,  what  might  we  not  expect?  In  their  previous  reports 
the  committee  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly  called  the  attention  of  parents 
to  this  subject,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  not  altogether  without  results.  In 
some  of  the  schools  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  Yet  we  must 
reiterate  the  one  great  want  of  our  schools  at  the  present  time  is  increased 
regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance.  Here  is  a  work  needing  to  be 
done,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  committee  to  do.  Here  is  a  work, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  beyond  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  Here  is 
a  work  which  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  parents.  If  they  wish  to  co- 
operate with  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  they  can  do  it  in  no  way  so  well 
as  by  performing  their  simple  duty,  and  securing  the  punctual  attendance 
of  their  own  children  at  school  every  morning  and  afternoon  of  the  school 
year.  They  would  thus  do  far  more  for  the  interest  of  education  than  if 
they  were  to  increase  largely  the  school  appropriation.  Many  a  parent 
wonders  that  his  child  makes  but  little  progress  in  his  studies,  and  thinks 
of  every  reason  but  the  true  one,  viz.,  that  he  has  been  detained  at  home, 
or  permitted  to  remain  at  home  for  trivial  reasons  so  much,  that  he  has 
lost  his  interest  in  his  studies  and  his  capacity  to  maintain  his  place  in  his 
class.  If  such  a  parent  will  visit  the  school,  and  read  the  account  of  the 
attendance  of  his  child  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  school  register,  until  he 
knows,  what  is  too  often  true,  that  his  own  son  or  daughter  has  been  absent 
from  school  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  whole  time,  and  late  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  rest,  he  will  seek  a  remedy  for  any  deficiency 
nearer  home  than  the  school-room.  We  look  to  the  parents,  who  must 
have  the  interest  of  their  own  children  at  heart,  for  such  efficient  co-opera- 
tion in  the  future  as  shall  secure  the  needed  improvement. 

School  Committee. — G.  Reynolds,  F.  B  Sanborn,  Simon  Brown,  Sampson  Mason, 
Edwin  Wheeler,  Edward  C.  Damon,  Joseph  D.  Brown,  Nathan  Barrett,  Jacob  B. 
Farmer. 


DRACUT. 

Ventilation. — We  are  not  aware  that  the  subject  of  ventilation  of  our 
school-houses  has  occupied  any  place  in  our  recent  school  reports.  It  is 
of  sufficient  importance,  we  think,  to  claim  our  earnest  attention,  for  two 
reasons,  at  least.  First,  that  while  physiology  and  hygiene,  or  the  laws 
of  health,  are  extensively  studied  in  our  schools,  and  our  children  are 
taught  that  their  health  depends  greatly  upon  the  air  that  we  breathe ;  that 
in  all  our  apartments  pure  air  should  be  freely  admitted,  and  the  impure 
expelled ;   that  our  sleeping-rooms  should  be  so  ventilated  that  the  air  in 
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the  morning  will  be  as  pure  as  when  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  we  discover 
to  them  a  glaring  inconsistency  if  by  our  neglect  we  oblige  them  constantly 
to  violate  these  hygienic  laws  in  not  attending  to  the  proper  ventilation  of 
our  school-rooms.  And,  secondly,  and  for  a  still  greater  reason,  the  health 
of  our  children,  which  is  of  primary  importance,  and  without  which  an 
education  is  nearly  useless,  demands  our  most  careful  solicitude.  It  is  the 
frequent  remark  of  persons  visiting  our  schools  that  "  the  air  is  very  bad." 
Their  olfactories  are  saluted  on  opening  the  door  of  the  school-room  by 
noisome  vapors,  and  pent-up  air  that  should  find  some  proper  outlet.  Both 
teacher  and  scholars  are  insensible  to  this  condition  of  the  school-room 
owing  to  the  gradual  adaptation  of  the  system  to  this  vitiated  state  of  the 
air,  but  it  is  made  obvious  by  going  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  region  of 
pure  air  and  then  returning.  The  lassitude,  restlessness  and  want  of  dis- 
position to  study  which  so  often  seize  upon  scholars,  need  be  accounted  for 
often  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  want  of  good  ventilation.  Let  a  teacher 
in  such  cases  remove  his  scholars  if  it  is  practicable,  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  and  then  open  the  windows  in  the  vacant  part  of  the 
house,  then  change  them  and  admit  the  air  freely  into  the  part  they  leftr 
then  having  them  resume  their  studies,  he  will  find  that  he  has  applied  at 
remedy  far  more  efficacious  than  that  of  the  rod  or  reprimand.  One  of  our 
school-rooms  which  receives  the  largest  number  of  scholars  of  any  in  town,, 
and  in  which  we  saw  at  a  late  examination  seventy-five,  is  twenty-six  feet 
square  by  nine  high,  containing  6,084  cubic  feet  of  air.  Allowing  ten  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  each  pupil  per  minute,  all  the  air  in  this  room  will  be  vitiated 
in  a  trifle  over  eight  minutes,  yet  this  house  contains  no  apparatus  for  ven- 
tilating, and  but  two  windows  can  be  dropped  from  the  top,  and  these  but  a 
few  inches.  The  spectacle  of  this  large  school  crowded  into  this  small 
space,  with  the  foul  effluvia  exhaled  from  the  skin,  lungs  and  clothing  of 
each  individual — prevented  by  the  walls  and  ceiling  from  escaping — has 
often  given  us  painful  visions  of  the  "  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  and  strangu- 
lation. It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  usual  practice  of  opening  doors 
and  windows  will  meet  all  the  requirements  of  ventilation  which  we  urge,, 
but  teachers  well  know  that  this  can  be  practiced  but  little  in  winter,  and 
not  at  all  times  in  the  summer,  and  in  neither  season  without  more  or  less 
endangering  the  health  of  scholars  by  admitting  currents  of  air  on  themy 
often  when  they  are  in  a  heated  condition. 

In  some  of  our  school  buildings  of  recent  construction,  there  is  evidence 
that  some  vague  ideas  were  entertained  of  the  importance  of  ventilation, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  provide  for  it,  but  the  contrivances  for  that  pur- 
pose are  of  but  little  service.  In  one  house  two  apertures  are  made  near 
the  eaves,  which  freely  admit  the  cold  air  from  the  north-west  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  scholars  in  that  part  of  the  house,  and  with  no  provision  for  air 
to  escape  in  any  other  direction.  These  ventilators,  permitting  but  little,  if 
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any,  egress  of  air  from  within,  are  worse  than  useless  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  constructed,  though  they  are  quite  serviceable  in  the  sum- 
mer season  to  the  birds,  who  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young  in  them, 
while  the  frequent  chirping  of  the  young  fledglings,  from  their  commanding 
position  in  the  house,  affords  no  small  diversion  for  the  school.  In  another 
house,  lately  remodeled,  and  which  has  been  greatly  improved,  we  observe 
a  slight  attempt  at  ventilation  was  made  by  leaving  two  apertures,  each 
about  an  inch  square,  in  the  upper  plastering.  Whether  these  communi- 
cate with  the  external  air  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  admitting  they 
do,  and  supposing  this  school  to  contain  thirty  scholars,  as  it  did  the  past 
winter,  each  with  a  pair  of  lungs,  whose  capacity  is  twenty  cubic  inches, 
and  this  amount  of  impure  air  expelled  by  each  scholar  every  three  seconds, 
it  would  require  no  very  abstruse  mathematical  calculation  to  determine 
how  much  of  this  impurity  of  air,  would  pass  through  these  openings  in  a 
given  time.  We  think  they  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  ventilate  one 
scholar. 

The  amount  of  pure  atmospheric  air  that  a  person  requires,  adequate  to 
maintain  a  healthy  action  of  the  system,  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
physiologists,  but  by  no  one  at  less  than  seven  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  a 
person,  while  some  place  it  at  ten  feet,  and  some  writers  even  affirm  that 
one  cubic  foot  per  second  is  required.     The   British   House  of  Common^, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  ventilated  public  building  known,  admits,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  careful  observation  and  experiment,  ten  cubic  feet  of 
pure  air  per  minute  for  each  person.     The  system  of  ventilation  in  Boston 
public  schools  furnishes  but  about  four  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  a  scholar. 
It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  ventilation 
that  is  required  in  our  schools,  or  to  prescribe  any  particular  system  or 
apparatus  for  securing  it.     We  have  freely  ventilated  our  opinions  upon 
this  subject,  which  our  experience  and  observation  have  brought  promi- 
nently to  our  view  in  frequent  visits  to  the  school-room,  hoping  that  what 
we  have  urged  will  not  be  without  some  practical  results.     We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  preliminary  steps  have  been  already  taken,  in  one  district, 
towards  providing  better  means  of  ventilation,  as  well  as  for  remodeling  the 
heating  apparatus  of  their  house.     Let  us,  then,  as  parents,  prudential  com- 
mittees, building  and  repairing  committees — for  with  such  rests  the  respon- 
sibility— see  to  it  that  our  school-rooms,  where  our  children  spend  so  large 
a  part  of  their  time,  are  so  constructed  as  to  afford  a  full  supply  of  the  life- 
giving  element,  and  that  we  do  not  by  our  neglect  subject  ourselves  to  the 
charge  of  being  the  "  Murderers  of  the  Innocents." 

School  Committee. — William  Allen,  L.  F.  Jones,  George  Taylor. 
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DUNSTABLE. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  our  schools  have  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  prosperity  during  the  past  year.  Much  credit  is  due  to  prudential 
committees  for  pains  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Theirs  is  an  important 
office,  and  upon  the  judicious  exercise  of  their  powers  depends  in  a  good 
measure  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  No  poor  teachers  should  ever  be 
employed  because  they  will  work  for  small  wages.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
things,  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  much  interest  mani- 
fested by  parents  in  their  visits  to  the  schools,  especially  on  examination- 
days.  There  is,  however,  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  and 
we  would  surest  informal  visits  during  term-time  as  calculated  to  cheer 
the  teacher  and  encourage  the  scholars.  Frequent  visits  lead  them  to  feel' 
that  their  friends  care  for  them  and  are  interested  in  the  progress  they 
make.  They  tend,  also,  to  prevent  insubordination  ;  for  when  parents  and 
teacher  work  together  in  harmony  the  child  will  seldom,  if  he  wishes,  dare 
rebel.  Many  of  the  misunderstandings  that  arise  between  parents  and 
teachers  would  be  prevented  if  the  parents  would  visit  the  school  and  ob- 
serve for  themselves  the  order  and  government  there,  and  the  teacher's 
method  of  discipline,  instead  of  listening  to  some  tale  of  fancied  wrong  and 
condemning  the  teacher  unheard,  in  the  presence  of  his  scholars.  Feeling 
deeply  the  importance  of  this  subject,  we  would  again  say — Parents,  do  visit 
your  school !  Be  not  satisfied  with  well-doing,  but  try  by  all  the  means  in 
your  power,  to  add  to  the  interest  in  the  school. 

School  Committee. — Jonas  C.  Kendall,  Darwin  P.  Keyes. 

FRAMINGHAM. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. — It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  so 
often  been  said,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  English  branches 
of  study  is  essential  to  enable  one  to  teach  those  branches ;  and  that  the 
possession  of  a  good  moral  character  can  only  fit  one  to  lead  a  child  in  the 
path  of  obedience  and  virtue.  Our  present  purpose  is  not  to  deal  with  this 
general  statement  of  acknowledged  truth,  but  to  crave  attention  to  specific 
qualities  and  acquirements  too  often  overlooked  in  preparatory  instruction,, 
and  too  often  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  non-essentials. 

1.  A  distinct  Articulation,  and  the  power  to  enunciate  words  with  clear- 
ness and  precision,  are  among  the  rare  yet  most  desirable  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. No  one  would  think  of  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  teacher 
who  could  not  give  the  names  of  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and. 
call  off  with  some  facility  the  common  words  of  the  language.  But  many 
essay  to  teach  who  cannot  give  the  different  simple  and  complex  sounds 
represented  by  the  letters,  nor  utter  the  word  eminence  so  that  a  listener  can 
tell  whether  the  second  vowel  is  e  or  i,  and  the  third  vowel  e  or  u.     Very 
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few  of  our  teachers  can  give  out  the  word  tomahaivh  to  a  class  with  such 
precision  that  they  can  spell  it,  except  from  memory.  Indeed  many  attempt 
to  teach,  who — judging  from  their  daily  practice — are  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  set  of  organs  called  the  vocal  organs,  placed  in  their  proper 
position  between  the  lungs  and  the  lips,  and  requiring  for  their  perfect 
working,  that  the  chest  shall  be  properly  expanded,  and  the  head  shall  be 
held  upright.  And  the  attempts  made  by  such  to  give  utterance  to  the 
various  sounds  are  most  ludicrous.  Some  try  to  form  the  syllables  and 
words  with  the  larynx  alone,  ignoring  the  aid  of  the  palate,  tongue,  teeth 
and  lips.  The  result  is  a  husky,  choking  sound  most  hideous  to  such  as 
have  a  musical  ear  or  excitable  nerves.  Others  contrive  to  bring  the  nasal 
organs  into  constant  use  in  their  speaking  and  reading,  instead  of  confining 
those  organs  to  their  more  legitimate  use  in  breathing.    The  natural  results 

o  o  o 

are,  indistinctness,  impurity  of  tone,  confusion  of  words,  rendering  the  list- 
ener uncomfortable,  and  leading  to  innumerable  blunders.  The  teacher's 
commands  and  instructions  are  imperfectly  heard  by  the  scholars ;  words 
given  out  for  spelling  are  mistaken  ;  and  bad  vocal  habits  are  fostered  and 
become  permanent.  A  few  simple  rules  of  breathing  and  utterance,  care- 
fully studied  and  rigidly  practiced,  would  cure  the  evil. 

2.  Closely  allied  to,  and  in  part  growing  out  of  this  faulty  utterance,  is 
another  evil :  a  false  or  affected  pronunciation  of  words.  The  committee 
raise  no  issue  with  the  disciples  of  Webster  or  Worcester.  They  presume 
not  to  decide  on  matters  of  mere  taste.  But  they  enter  their  protest  against 
the  prevalent  violations  of  both  taste  and  the  dictionaries.  They  insist  that 
t  e  n  is  never  correctly.pronounced  tane  ;  that  in  garden  the  e  is  silent ; 
that  the  a  in  class  has  not  the  same  sound  as  the  a  in  classic  ;  that  the  word 
often  has  no  t  in  the  pronunciation  ;  that  in  r  i  g  i  d,  g  has  the  sound  of  j, 
and  in  1  a  g  g  a  r  d,  it  has  not ;  that  a  in  path  is  sounded  like  a  in  far,  not 
like  a  in  pat.  A  proper  regard  for  the  Commonwealth,  which  was  so  lib- 
eral as  to  furnish  a  Dictionary  to  each  school  district  within  her  borders, 
demands  more  deference  to  authorities. 

8.  Systematic  habits  in  a  teacher  do  much  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the 
school-room,  as  an  irregular  method  does  much  to  add  weight  to  its  heavy 
burdens.  One  thing  at  a  time  is  all  that  a  man  can  do  well.  A  simple  plan 
of  labor  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  is  a  great  help,  where  the  day's  work  is 
complex,  as  the  teacher's  work  necessarily  is.  The  schedule  should  give 
the  order  and  time  for  each  school  duty  and  recitation,  and  have  spare 
spaces  for  such  interruptions  as  asking  and  answering  proper  questions.  A 
stroke  of  the  bell  to  indicate  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  allotted  space 
of  time,  is  better  than  a  verbal  announcement — saving  the  teacher's  voice, 
and  obliging  the  scholar  to  remember  the  order  of  his  own  duties.  This 
regular  order  of  duties  aids  materially  in  maintaining  discipline,  as  well  as 
cherishing  in  the  child  a  most  useful  habit.     It  saves  many  minutes  of  time 
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which  would  otherwise  slip  away,  no  one  could  tell  precisely  how.  Where 
liberty  is  given  to  ask  a  question  at  any  time,  whether  the  teacher  is  en- 
gaged with  a  class  or  not, — perhaps  liberty  to  rush  to  the  teacher's  desk 
which  a  half  dozen  are  sure  to  improve  when  he  is  specially  busy;  and 
when  lessons  are  called  at  hap-hazard,  as  they  must  be  in  such  a  school, 
there  can  only  be  one  result,  viz.:  confusion.  .No  mental  acumen,  no  pa- 
tient labor,  no  human  or  superhuman  efforts  can  bring  about  any  thing  but 
confusion.  A  complete  and  wisely  arranged  system  of  daily  labor  is  an 
essential  element  of  success. 

4.  Professional  enthusiasm  is  essential  to  high  success  in  teaching.  This 
rule,  which  applies  in  a  sense  to  all  professions,  has  a  special  significance 
as  applied  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  In  other  callings,  results  which 
go  to  make  up  ultimate  success  or  failure,  are  slow  in  revealing  themselves. 
Hopes  and  fears  balance,  or  preponderate  alternately,  for  months  and  years, 
before  the  final  estimate  can  be  made.  In  teaching,  each  day  brings  its  own 
success  or  failure.  Working  directly  on  mind,  whose  moods  vary  from 
causes  over  which  the  teacher  has  no  control ;  dealing  with  passions,  easily 
excited  and  hardly  governed;  subject  to  unforeseen  influences  on  every 
hand,  the  success  of  a  day,  though  real,  is  not  the  certain  precursor  of  like 
success  to-morrow.  It  brings  a  new  anxiety,  as  well  as  raises  the  hopes, 
which  another  day  may  dash.  And  added  to  this  cause  of  anxiety — which 
is  itself  an  overstrain — is  the  peculiar  nature  of  school  duties,  which  over- 
tax the  nervous  system,  and  induce  depression  of  spirits.  The  constant 
oversight  of  conduct ;  the  stretch  of  mind  in  devising  methods  of  solving 
each  child's  difficulties,  and  illustrating  each  different  lesson  ;  the  trial  of 
sensibility  and  patience,  with  all  the  irritants  and  counter-irritants  which 
the  ingenuity,  and  deceitfulness,  and  petulance  of  thirty  children  and  of 
their  parents  can  invent,  give  a  tension  to  the  faculties  which  few  can  bear 
without  suffering  a  reaction. 

Then  the  daily  repetition  of  familiar  tasks  fails  to  arouse  the  requisite 
mental  excitement,  and  the  teacher's  interest  in  them  flags.  Thus  there  is 
continual  tendency  to  weariness  and  depression.  To  counteract  this,  and 
keep  up  a  healthy  pulsation,  and  nurture  a  cheerful,  hopeful  spirit,  there 
must  be  elasticity  and  vigor  of  mind ;  there  must  be  a  youthful  vivacity  of 
feeling,  which  is  easily  called  into  play,  yet  is  under  control  of  the  judg- 
ment. There  needs  a  quickness  to  read  the  motives,  and  divine  the  inten- 
tions ;  a  readiness  to  sympathize  with  the  warm-hearted  child,  and  lead  off 
its  active  sensibilities  and  thoughts  into  ris;ht  channels,  while  it  seems  to  be 
feeling  and  thinking  its  own  way. 

And  this  mental  vigor  and  elasticity  must  expend  their  force  on  the 
school,  as  a  school ;  must  be  educationally  inspired,  and  must  centre  in  the 
chief  aim  of  making  the  children  true  and  good  scholars.  To  be  made 
lively  girls  and  boys,  they  may  be  taught  by  a  child ;   to  be  made  good 
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gymnasts,  they  may  be  under  the  care  of  a  prize-fighter ;  to  be  made  good 
mimics,  they  may  be  taught  by  a  buffoon ;  to  become  showy  and  pert,  they 
need  but  the  skilful  cultivation  of  memory  and  self-esteem ;  to  become  mis- 
chievous and  mean,  they  need  but  the  strengthening  of  a  wayward  will  and 
the  full  sway  of  passion,  and  the  restraint  of  the  better  impulses.  But  to 
become  scholars,  devoted  to  learning,  wise  in  knowledge,  and  refined  in 
feeling,  and  true  in  moral  purpose,  they  need  the  example,  and  the  care 
and  training,  and  up-lifting  of  a  live  teacher. 

For  a  true  teacher,  is  one  fitted  for  and  devoted  to  his  peculiar  work. 
And  the  teacher's  work  is  a  noble  work.  None  can  be  nobler.  Chosen 
for  its  own  sake,  and  rightly  appreciated,  it  inspires  high  aims  and  holy 
purposes.  It  calls  forth  the  finer  and  the  stronger  faculties,  and  sustains 
persevering  effort.  It  has  in  it  enough  to  enkindle  and  keep  up  enthusi- 
asm. And  the  right  estimate  of  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  work,  so 
identifies  the  teacher  and  his  work,  that  his  spirit  partakes  of  its  nobility, 
and  amid  daily  trials  and  discouragements,  his  faith  and  hope  are  sustained. 

And  thus  only  are  children  made  to  see  the  real  value  of  school  duty 
It  seems  to  them  a  task,  because  they  are  unable  to  understand  its  ultimate 
results.  They  judge  the  way  by  its  difficulties,  and  not  by  its  end.  They 
are  remiss  and  fitful  because  of  inability  to  comprehend  the  value  of  hard 
study  and  implicit  obedience.  The  presence  of  the  cheerful,  courageous, 
hard-working  teacher  does  much  to  correct  this  false  estimate.  And  yet  at 
the  best,  the  tone  of  interest  and  feeling  in  the  scholars  will  always  be  below 
the  tone  of  the  teacher's  mind.  He  must  throw  more  force  into  his  voice 
and  manner,. and  exhibit  a  degree  of  life  higher  than  he  expects  or  desires 
them  to  reach.  And  he  must  depend  on  his  own  example  and  scholarly 
enthusiasm,  to  awaken  in  his  pupils  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  that  healthy 
ambition,  which  makes  study  a  pleasure  and  diligence  a  habit ;  which 
enlists  enough  of  effort  to  ensure  the  clear  perception  of  facts  and  princi- 
ples, and  give  memory  a  firm  hold  on  acquired  knowledge. 

5.  To  gain  a  perfect  control  of  his  pupils,  the  teacher  will  need  to  have 
perfect  self-control.  This  is  an  axiom  which  requires  neither  proof  nor 
illustration.  Nothing  lowers  the  teacher  in  the  estimation  of  his  school  so 
effectually  as  an  ebullition  of  bad  temper.  Feeling  and  passion  must  be 
obedient  to  principle  and  judgment.  The  harmony  of  the  impulsive  and 
reasoning  powers  should  be  so  well  established,  that  no  provocation,  how- 
ever sudden  and  however  great,  can  throw  the  man  off  his  balance.  A 
defiant  manner  of  address  ;  a  braggart  display  of  a  muscular  arm  and 
physical  superiority,  -only  weaken  the  teacher's  power — are  debasing,  not 
elevating — are  indications  of  fear,  not  of  courage.  His  real  power  is  a 
moral  power.  His  sure  reliance  is  on  his  inherent  right  and  authority  as 
teacher — standing  for  the  time  in  the  place  of  a  parent  and  guardian.  His 
superiority — which  a  child  is  quick  to  perceive  and  acknowledge — is  in  his 
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acquired  knowledge  and  his  self-discipline  ;  in  his  ready  and  impartial 
justice  of  decision  ;  in  the  magic  influence  of  a  kind  and  loving  spirit. 
And  when  a  teacher  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  leading  character- 
istics of  each  child  in  his  school — as  he  must  be  if  he  expects  to  educate 
his  scholars — and  is  himself  sufficiently  awake  to  see  and  hear  and  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  schoolroom,  he  can  forecast  the  immediate  future, 
and  be  ready  for  emergencies.  He  need  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  The 
gathering  cloud  is  no  surer  to  precede  and  give  warning  of  the  lightning, 
than  the  suspicious  eye,  the  restive  manner,  the  defiant  or  the  sneering  tone 
are  to  forewarn  of  the  outburst  of  passion  and  prejudice. 

6.  True  refinement  of  mind  and  refined  manners  in   the  teacher,  are 
among  the  direct,  and  subtile,  and  healthful  influences  which  give  character 
to  a  school.     The  external  and  internal  are  named  together,  because  they 
are  never  separated.      Perhaps  they  may  be  better  called  one  quality. 
Gentle  thoughts  give  birth  to  gentle  words ;  refined  feelings  produce  gentle 
actions.     The  possession  of  a  nice  sense  of  propriety  leads  to  proper  treat- 
ment of  others.     Pure  tastes  repel  all  grossness  in  others.     Sensitiveness 
to  right  leads  to  a  just  discrimination  of  the  conduct  of  others,  and  engen- 
ders justice  in  dealing  with  them.     True  refinement  is  not  always  synony- 
mous with  high  attainment  in  knowledge ;  for  some  very  learned  men  are 
boors.     But  it  always  attends  a  complete  education ;    i.  e.  while  the  highest 
eminence  may  be  reached  in  some  one  science,  or  in  mere  mental  culture, 
and  gross  tastes  and  selfish  manners  be  retained,  the  simultaneous  culture 
of  the  mind  and  the  heart — the  due  development  of  the  perceptive,  the 
reasoning,  the  retentive,  and  the  impulsive  and  religious  faculties,  expels 
the  gross  and  selfish  elements.     The  result  of  such  culture  is  harmony  and 
refinement.    And  this  harmony  and  refinement  constitute  the  leading  charm 
of  man  in   society ;    and  are   the  crowning  excellence  of  the   teacher  of 
children.     Such  a  one  presents  the  rare  combination  of  a  chastening  and 
subduing,  with  a  vitalizing  and  strengthening  force.     For  refinement  is  not 
weakness  ;  gentleness  is  not  timidity  ;  real  superiority  is  the  counterpart  of 
assumption  ;   love  for  lofty  truth  consists  with  love  for  a  very  child ;  and 
the  ornament  of  a  palace  is  the  ornament  of  a  log  school-hut.     It  is  this 
blending  of  beauty  and   strength  which  gives  to  the  truly  refined  teacher 
such  potency  of  influence  ;    which  makes  his  daily  life  in  the  school-room  a 
constraint  on  the  evil  disposed,  and  so  invigorating  to  the  pure  minded  and 
virtuous.     The  insensible  influence   of  such  a  life  is  to  produce  its  own 
likeness  in  others.     The  ignorant  and  sensual  may  deride,  but  it  is  not 
because  they  fail  to  see  the  beauty  and  feel  the  power,  but  because  the 
contrast  reveals  the  hideousness  of  their  own  character.     Their  derision  is 
the  natural  language  of  fright.     Give  them  a  rough,  imperious  master,  and 
they  feel  at  home.    No  unpleasant  contrast  troubles  them.    There  is  nothing 
but  superior  knowledge  to  elevate  him  above  them.     In  tastes,  and  modes 
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of  thought  and  expression,  they  claim  an  equality.     Such  a  teacher  imparts 
his  own  likeness. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  the  school-room  to  distinguish  between  the 
refined  and  the  rough  teacher.  You  see  the  children  when  dismissed,  rush 
out  of  one  school-room  in  disorder  and  conflict ;  their  play  is  boisterous, 
and  boastful  and  selfish.  It  is  a  strife  of  bnute  force — the  stronger  annoy- 
ing the  weaker.  Their  laugh  has  no  joy  in  it.  The  passing  traveller  whips 
up  his  horse  for  fear  of  stones  or  snow-balls.  You  see  the  children  come 
out  of  another  room,  quietly  and  joyfully,  and  enter  upon  their  plays  with  a 
keen  relish,  but  with  no  quarreling.  Each  finds  his  happiness  in  making 
others  happy.  Their  laugh  has  the  ring  of  real  gladness.  The  passer-by 
lingers  to  share  for  a  moment  the  exhilaration  of  their  guileless  mirth. 
Manners  outside  the  school-room  are  a  true  test  of  the  manners  inside. 

7.  Ability  to  sing  is  a  very  desirable  qualification  in  a  teacher.  It  is  not, 
like  systematic  habits,  and  good  temper,  and  refinement,  and  vivacity,  an 
essential  to  success  ;  for  we  have  some  good  teachers  who  have  not  musical 
talent.  But  these  teachers  often  express  regret  for  what  they  feel  to  be  a 
deficiency.  A  song  at  the  opening  of  the  school  has  a  soothing  and  inspir- 
ing effect,  greatly  promotive  of  good  order  and  an  appetite  for  study.  And 
occasionally  during  school  hours,  when  the  work  drags,  or  weariness  de- 
presses, a  favorite  tune  will  set  things  right.  It  cultivates  the  voice  and 
the  ear,  the  taste  and  the  moral  feelings,  and  is  conducive  to  health  and 
happiness. 

8.  Common  sense  is  an  essential  qualification  for  the  work  of  the  school- 
room. This  in  some  persons,  appears  to  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  in  others 
is  acquired  by  careful  observation  and  early  contact  with  the  world.  It  is 
the  ability  to  see  things  as  they  are  ;  to  understand  what  words  and  actions 
mean ;  and  to  estimate  facts  and  men  at  their  true  value.  It  enables  one 
to  wisely  adapt  means  to  ends.  That  it  is  most  useful  and  necessary  to  the 
teacher,  is  self-evident. 

In  this  list  of  qualifications,  a  large  number  are  purposely  omitted, — 
partly  because  they  are  so  generally  understood  as  hardly  to  need  discus- 
sion, and  partly  because  our  present  design  is  to  meet  specific  wants. 

Punishments  in  School. — As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  a 
teacher  will  need  the  incentive  of  a  penalty  to  insure  obedience  and  dili- 
gence, just-  in  proportion  as  he  himself  possesses  or  lacks  the  elements  of 
obedience  and  diligence  ;  in  other  words,  his  individual  character  and  life 
constitute  his  power  to  govern,  or  his  inability  to  govern  others.  A  merely 
negative  character,  and  a  listless,  uncertain  habit  of  life,  can  neither  draw 
nor  drive  a  child  into  earnest,  loving  obedience.  Such  a  teacher  may  lay 
down  proper  rules  of  conduct  for  his  scholars  ;  but  they  are  copies  of  other 
men's  belief,  not  his  own  belief.  They  are  not  the  transcript  of  convictions 
that  underlie  his  own  actions — not  the  rules  which  he  obeys.     His  daily 
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purposes  and  conduct  reveal  a  wholly  distinct  code  of  laws ;  and  his  ex- 
ample neutralizes  his  authority.  No  inspiring  spirit,  in  harmony  with  his 
rules,  goes  with  his  presence ;  no  impulse  toward  the  desired  end  is  given 
by  his  plans  centring  in  that  end.  He  carries  no  weight  of  moral  force, 
except  the  force  of  official  position.  And  familiarity  with  this  soon  divests 
it  of  power,  and  breeds  only  contempt.  The  dull  intellect  is  left  in  its  dul- 
ness ;  the  sluggish  moral  sense  is  not  aroused ;  the-  negative  remains  a 
negative.  While  the  quick-witted,  earnest  boy  easily  keeps  out  of  reach  of 
his  vacillating  master.  Half  his  plans  of  mischief  are  discovered  only  in 
their  results ;  and  the  other  half  he  contrives  to  shift  on  to  the  back  of  the 
duller  or  timid  boy,  who  only  laughed  at  his  wry  faces  and  concealed 
whirligigs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  positive  character,  who  obeys  the  rules  of 
right  which  his  own  convictions  have  formed,  who  is  what  he  requires  his 
pupils  to  be,  and  lives,  in  the  school-room  and  out  of  it,  with  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  heart,  and  soul  awake,  draws,  and  drives  and  compels  the  child  will  he 
nill  he.  The  nobleness  of  aim,  the  devotion,  the  purity  of  heart,  the  ascen- 
dant spirit  of  love,  are  contagious.  A  power  reigns  in  the  school  whose 
source  and  dimensions  are  not  quite  comprehended,  but  whose  constraint 
is  felt,  and  whose  impulse  is  yielded  to.  The  quick  eye  detects  the  incip- 
ient mischief ;  the  pervading  mind  inspires  awe;  the  daily  rectitude  of  con- 
duct marks  out  a  more  distinct  line  than  written  laws,  and  is  more  potent 
than  written  penalties. 

Indeed  the  specific  penalties  so  often  threatened  for  particular  acts  of 
misconduct,  are  apt  to  be  productive  of  evil.  The  degree  of  wrong  in  a 
given  act  is  dependent  on  attending  circumstances  ; — on  the  peculiar  induce- 
ments, on  the  governing  motives  instilled  by  parents,  on  the  intelligence 
and  the  susceptibility  to  be  led  by  others,  as  well  as  on  inherent  viciousness. 
And  of  course,  the  punishment  should  be  proportioned  to  the  guilt.  The 
circumstances  of  the  act  often  determine  both  the  kind  and  degree  of  pun- 
ishment proper  to  be  inflicted.  And  refined  and  sensitive  natures  must  not 
be  subjected  to  the  same  influences  as  coarse  and  hardened  ones.  A  blow 
cuts  no  deeper  into  the  one,  than  a  word  into  the  other.  A  look  of  pain 
from  the  eye  of  love  will  sometimes  subdue  the  stubborn  will,  when  a  frown 
or  the  fist  would  only  arouse  resistance. 

And  probably  the  experience  of  all  judicious  teachers  concurs  in  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  the  certainty  rather  than  the  hind  of  punishment,  which 
restrains  the  viciously  inclined.  If  the  rules  of  conduct  be  few,  and  explicit, 
and  not  arbitrary,  they  at  once  enlist  the  conscience  of  a  child.  All  the 
better  powers  of  his  nature  draw  him  towards  implicit  obedience.  The 
idea  of  disobedience  is  itself  a  restraint  antecedent  to,  and  with  the  carefully 
trained  child,  nearly  as  strong  as  the  idea  of  punishment.  And  it  only  needs 
that  there  be  added  the  certajnty  of  a  proper  penalty  to  follow  transgression, 
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to  restrain  those  who  will  be  restrained  by  the  threatened  infliction.  And 
the  whole  good  effect  of  a  punishment,  both  as  a  restraint  and  a  penalty, 
depends  on  its  justice — on  its  correspondence  with  the  demerit.  Any  other 
kind  or  amount  is  felt  to  be  arbitrary.  It  injures  the  child.  It  destroys 
the  sacredness  of  authority.  It  hardens  the  heart,  and  implants  the  spirit 
of  revenge. 

And  the  certainty  of  punishment  depends,  in  reality  and  in  the  child's 
estimation,  on  the  character  of  the  teacher.  And  children  are  quick  to 
read  this  character.  When  the  spirit  of  love  and  duty  is  the  actuating 
spirit,  and  the  daily  purposes  and  actions  are  regulated  by  an  undeviating 
regard  to  truth  and  rectitude,  the  pupil  feels  that  both  obedience  and  mis- 
chief will  get  their  deserts.  There  is  a  moral  certainty  inhering  to  the 
moral  qualities,  and  the  anticipation  of  consequences  of  no  doubtful  char- 
acter. And  the  physical  uncertainty  as  to  the  kind  of  penalty  to  follow 
transgression,  rather  aids  than  diminishes  the  force  of  the  moral  certainty. 
•  There  are  two  classes  of  scholars  who  will  not  be  governed  by  this  power 
of  character  and  example.  The  first  class  comprises  those  who,  at  home, 
are  governed  mainly  by  punishments — in  whose  management  fear  and 
the  rod  are  uniformly  appealed  to.  Such  training  dwarfs  and  crushes  out 
the  finer  feelings  and  sympathies.  It  begets  the  belief  that  there  is  a  neces- 
sary antagonism  between  authority  and  obedience ;  between  right  and 
duty  ;  between  a  parent  and  child,  and  consequently  between  a  teacher  and 
pupil.  It  instills  the  idea  that  brute  force  and  profane  oaths  constitute  the 
true  compelling  power. 

In  some  cases  this  system  reacts  upon  itself — revealing  its  own  hideous- 
ness,  and  opening  the  child's  mind  to  the  power  of  kindness.  But  more 
commonly  it  distorts  and  disorders  the  judgment,  so  that  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  regarded  as  only  weaknesses ;  and 
warnings  and  entreaties  are  interpreted  as  confessions  of  fear.  If  the  boy 
is  not  punished  when  he  does  wrong,  he  infers  that  the  teacher  dares  not 
attempt  it.  Children  of  this  class  must  be  convinced  that  the  teacher  has 
physical  ability  to  compel  obedience,  and  the  courage  to  do  it.  A  calm 
fearless  eye,  and  quiet  self-possession — when  the  trial  of  strength  comes — 
will  do  much  to  disarm  resistance.  And  then  corporal  punishment  of  some 
kind  must  complete  the  process  of  subduing  the  will.  With  as  little  of 
severity  as  consists  with  its  perfect  accomplishment,  subjugation  to  authority 
must  first  be  secured  ;  and  then,  it  is  possible,  the  confidence  may  be  won. 
With  us,  fortunately,  this  class  is  limited  in  numbers. 

The  second  class  is  a  much  larger  and  more  trying  one,  comprising  those 
who  are  not  governed  at  home,  i.  e.,  who  are  never  required  to  yield  im- 
plicitly to  parental  authority.  Where  the  parent  fails  to  instill  into  the 
mind  of  his  child  a  clear  idea  of  the  rightfulness  and  sacredness  of  his 
authority  as  inherent  to  the  parental  relation,  and  constituting  the  founda- 
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tion  of  all  true  filial  obedience,  lie  sends  him  into  the  world  destitute  of  the 
prime  elements  of  duty  and  responsible  action.  His  main  governing  im- 
pulse, nurtured  by  the  home  training,  is  the  selfish  one.  With  his  play- 
mates, he  must  ride,  and  they  must  draw  ;  he  must  have  the  first  "  in  "  at 
ball,  and  the  first  throw  at  marbles,  and  the  best  apple,  and  the  biggest 
piece  of  cake.  His  first  real  conflict — for  the  parent  avoids  a  collision  by 
always  yielding — is  with  the  faithful  teacher  at  school.  And  these  conflicts 
are  frequent  and  disheartening.  They  are  what  bring  on  the  head-aches 
and  heart-aches.  They  are  what  test  the  strength,  and  the  moral  courage, 
and  the  love  of  truth  and  goodness.  And  the  hard  trial  of  all  is,  that  the 
efforts  to  promote  the  child's  true  good  are  not  appreciated  by  his  parents 
— that  the  rewards  of  fidelity  are  distrust  and  opposition.  For  the  teacher 
can  readily  decide  what  are  the  prevalent  influences  of  the  home. 

In  the  management  of  this  class — for  the  teacher  must  be  impartial  in 
government — much  allowance  needs  to  be  made  for  the  parental  mistake. 
The  child's  real  character  must  be  thoughtfully  studied.  The  stronger  and 
better  impulses  need  to  be  assiduously  developed.  All  the  various  resources 
of  wisdom  and  love  and  duty  must  be  brought  into  use.  And  ready  obedi- 
ence must  be  secured — by  mingled  kindness  and  severity  ;  and  when  these 
fail,  by  severity. 

The  safe  rule  for  the  teacher  undoubtedly  is,  after  all  other  wise  means 
of  impulse  and  restraint  have  been  tried,  and  fail,  then  punish  just  as  the 
offence  merits.  But  never  punish  when  in  anger ;  never  seem  to  be  in 
haste  about  it.  If  possible,  first  gain  the  assent  of  the  transgressor  to  the 
justice  of  the  infliction  ;  but  at  any  rate  secure  on  your  side  the .  moral 
sense  of  the  school.  Never  half  subdue  a  refractory  child ;  you  get  his 
pity  in  addition  to  his  ill-will.  Gain  a  perfect  mastery,  and  you  secure  his 
respect,  and  commonly  his  love.  In  cases  of  determinate  disobedience, 
postpone  the  punishment  till  the  next  session,  or  the  next  day.  And  when 
an  offence  is  properly  punished,  let  this  be  the  end — do  not  throw  either  the 
offence  or  the  penalty  in  the  boy's  teeth  afterwards.  In  depriving  a  child 
of  privileges  for  his  misconduct,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  deprive  him  of 
natural  rights.  A  suitable  recess  should  not  be  forbidden.  Perhaps  he 
had  better  not  have  it  with  the  other  pupils  ;  and  it  may  be  shortened  from 
the  usual  length.  As  a  common  rule,  do  not  keep  a  pupil  after  the  regular 
hour  of  dismissal,  to  study  as  a  punishment.  If  his  idleness  and  inattention 
deserve  the  rod,  and  you  choose  to  apply  it  to  him  by  himself,  detain  him 
for  that  purpose;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  what  is  a  duty  should  be 
made  a  punishment. 

School  Committee. — Josiah  H.  Temple,  Samuel  D.  Kobbixs,  B.  G.  Xoethbup. 
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GROTON. 

The  appropriate  work  of  one  age  is  the  taking  care  of  the  next.  The 
strong  put  forth  their  strength  in  behalf  the  weak.  Their  powerful  arms 
gather  the  harvests  on  which  helplessness  is  feci.  Parents  work  mainly  to 
get  the  means  with  which  they  may  support  their  children  and  prepare 
them  for  the  work  of  mature  life.  Natural  affection  cries  out  against  the 
outrage  of  leaving  children  unfurnished  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  life.  Regard  to  their  good  name  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community  impels  them  to  this  course.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
parents  too  poor  to  educate  their  children  or  too  unprincipled  to  care  for 
them,  the  State,  which  is  one  great  family  or  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
families,  charges  itself  with  this  work,  so  far  at  least  as  to  provide  means 
for  the  instruction  of  all  and  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  improved  by  all.  It 
is  impelled  to  this  course  by  the  instincts  of  self-preservation.  Self-govern- 
ed it  lives  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Our  institutions  political  and 
social  were  established  by  intelligent  men.  They  are  adapted  to  no  other 
and  can  live  with  no  other.  But  the  State  as  such  has  little  power  beyond 
the  appropriation  of  funds  and  the  enactment  of  needful  laws.  The  value 
of  the  one  and  the  efficiency  of  the  other  will  depend  upon  the  individual 
action  of  the  people.  Every  citizen  is  therefore  sacredly  bound  to  interest 
himself  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  system,  to  see  that  the  means  appropri- 
ated are  judiciously  expended,  and  that  all  the  young  receive  the  intended 
benefit. 

We  but  repeat  a  truth  universally  admitted  when  we  say  that  the  success 
of  any  given  school  rests  very  much  with  the  one  who  holds  for  the  time 
being  the  place  of  prudential  committee.  Here  not  unfrequently  is  found 
the  cause  of  failure  in  our  schools.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  members  of  a 
district  to  take  this  office  in  turn.  Hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  indi- 
viduals are  selected  who  are  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  school  or 
incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assumed.  Under  their  manage- 
ment teachers  will  frequently  be  selected  for  other  reasons  than  a  regard 
to  their  fitness.  On  the  other  hand  instructors  of  tried  ability  and  accept- 
able to  the  district  are  put  aside  from  some  personal  pique  of  prejudice, 
or  in  order  to  thrust  upon  an  unwilling  community  a  favorite.  No  one  can 
discharge  successfully  the  duties  of  this  office  who  is  not  able  to  sacrifice 
every  personal  consideration  to  the  good  of  the  school. 

School  Committee. — Daniel  Butler,  Abraham  Andrews,  George  S.  Boutwell,  J. 
Q.  A.  McCollester,  David  Fosdick,  Jr.,  E.  Dana  Bancroft. 
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HOLLISTON. 

The  action  of  the  town  in  appropriating  to  the  schools  a  sum  less  than 
usual  by  a  thousand  dollars,  is  regretted,  but  is  not  to  be  censured,  because 
it  arose  from  a  laudable  disposition  to  economize  elsewhere,  in  order  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  the  war.  Happily,  these 
burdens  do  not  prove  so  oppressive  as  was  anticipated.  Indeed,  last  year, 
the  taxes  were  less  than  common ;  nor  will  our  debt  be  so  great  as  we 
were  willing  to  make  it,  if,  as  is  likely,  the  State  assume  a  part  of  the  war- 
liabilities  of  the  towns.  Moreover,  all-important  as  the  strictest  economy 
is,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  to  shorten  the  schools  be  a  wise  economy. 
The  ill  effect  of  the  loDg,  idle,  autumnal  vacation  was  sadly  visible  at  the 
Opening  of  the  winter  terms.  Your  children  had  forgotten  so  much  as,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  obliged  to  begin  where  they  began  in  the  spring  ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  villages,  the  wild  intercourse  of  the  street  had  wrought 
disastrously  upon  their  habits  of  both  study  and  behavior. 

Your  committee  believe  that  few  citizens  are  more  interested  in  a  low  rate 
of  taxation  than  they  ;  that  none  are  more  anxious  to  restrict  the  expenses 
of  the  town  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  At  the  same  time  they  desire  to 
be  just  to  every  public  interest.  A  year's  experience  has  convinced  them 
that  the  schools  cannot  be  efficiently  conducted  without  a  return  to  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  price  of  every  article 
has  risen,  and  must  continue  to  rise ;  that  the  compensation  of  all  manual 
labor  has  likewise  advanced ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  teachers  cannot 
work,  and  ought  not  to  work,  for  the  same  pay  as  before.  They  do  not  so 
much  need  an  increase  of  wages,  as  an  increase  of  employment  at  the 
same  wages.  To  raise  the  school  appropriation  from  $2,500  to  $3,500, 
would  add  one-twentieth  to  the  taxes.  What  parent  whose  assessment 
last  year  was  $5,  is  unwilling  to  increase  it  by  the  price  of  two  hours'  labor, 
in  order  that  his  children  may  go  to  school  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer  ? 
A  tax  of  $10  would'  be  augmented  by  but  fifty  cents.  Many  a  man  is 
glad  to  pay  much  more  than  the  increase  of  his  tax  would  be,  to  eke  out 
the  scanty  public  instruction  by  a  private  school.  What  parent  or  grand- 
parent will  begrudge  the  children  this  little  expenditure  ?  What  public 
spirited  citizen  fails  to  see  that  it  is  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  and 
generously  supported  schools,  that  attract  from  abroad  families  like  several, 
which,  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  welcome  ? 

This  community  has  not,  hitherto,  been  unanimous  on  the  question  of 
leaving  the  business  of  hiring  teachers  where  it  is  placed  by  the  statute. 
The  present  board  approve  the  sentiment  of  their  enlightened  predeces- 
sors, that  it  can  best  be  conducted  by  the  general  committee.  Its  retention 
in  their  hands  is  not  urged  from  a  desire  to  engross  authority,  but  from  a 
clear  conviction  that  without  the  privilege  of  contracting  with  the  teachers* 
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they  cannot  so  well  perform  their  othex-  official  duties.  The  topic  has  been 
ably  discussed  by  the  supreme  court  in  an  opinion  of  which  a  single  sen- 
tence will  show  the  drift. 

"  There  are  very  obvious  and  strong  reasons,"  says  Judge  Fletcher,  "  for 
intrusting  this  power  exclusively  to  the  committee.  The  committee  have 
the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  schools;  they  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  ;  they  select  teachers  for  particular  schools 
with  direct  reference  to  their  fitness  for  those  schools."  [4th  Gushing, 
p.  502.] 

Without  doubt  they  sometimes  err  in  judgment — they  are  human. 
They  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  printed  reports  and  written  testi- 
monials in  praise  of  worthless  teachers  ;  and  a  teacher  sometimes  possesses 
the  art  for  a 'while  to  conceal  lamentable  defects  from  intelligent  observers. 
It  is  believed  however  that  such  disappointments  are  quite  as  likely  to 
happen  when  instructors  are  employed  by  the  prudential  committee — by 
those  who  have  neither  seen  their  methods  of  teaching,  nor  given  special 
study  to  the  schools,  their  wants,  and  the  conditions  of  their  success. 

When  your  committee  came  to  engage  teachers  for  the  winter,  the 
advantages  of  a  special  school  for  the  more  advanced  scholars  in  several 
districts,  became  apparent  for  several  reasons,  among  which  it  is  thought 
well  to  mention  two.  They  were  able  to  employ  in  other  schools  female 
teachers  of  tried  capacity,  and  this  was  an  advantage  in  three  ways.  (1) 
They  are  able  to  retain  for  the  town,  the  services  of  good  instructors  who, 
if  occupation  be  afforded  them  but  a  single  term  in  the  year,  will  either 
abandon  the  profession  or  seek  regular  employment  elsewhere.  (2)  It  is 
plainly  for  the  good  of  any  school  to  commit  it,  term  after  term,  to  a  teacher 
who  has  shown  herself  worthy  of  the  place.  It  takes  time  for  a  stranger 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  school,  and  for  the  pupils 
to  learn  new  ways.  Besides,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  new  teacher  will 
prove  a  good  one.  Now  if  the  schools  are  arranged  on  the  old  plan  so 
that  a  female  is  employed  in  the  summer,  and  a  male  in  the  winter,  there 
results  a  disadvantageous  change  every  term.  (3)  The  obvious  economy 
of  a  system  by  which  females  can  teach  the  winter  schools  needs  no  exposi- 
tion. The  fine  results  of  continuing  good  instructors  in  the  same  school 
for  successive  terms,  are  apparent  in  districts  Nos.  2,  3,  5  and  6,  in  the 
Intermediate  School  in  district  No.  8,  and  in  the  Primary  Schools  in 
districts  Nos.  8  and  9. 

Another  valid  argument  for  the  union  of  the  central  districts  is  founded 
on  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent  male  teachers.  That  class  of  educa- 
ted and  experienced  men  who  used  to  teach  in  the  winter  and  find  other 
occupations  in  the  summer  has  passed  away.  Men  of  sufficient  character 
and  information  to  conduct  a  school,  betake  themselves  to  more  lucrative 
employments — to  the  shops  or  trade  or  scientific  farming.     We  must  look, 
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therefore,  for  male  instructors,  chiefly  to  youth  who  have  not  yet  chosen 
their  calling,  and  who  do  not  intend  to  teach  long  enough  to  acquire  experi- 
ence ;  or  to  college  students  unknown  to  us,  and  not  stimulated  by  the 
need  of  a  reputation  in  what  may  not  be  their  profession.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  present  arrangements  of  schools  in  the  central  districts  is  approved. 
No  cautious  man  entrusts  the  building  of  his  house  or  the  shoeing  of  his 
horse  to  one  who  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  proper  trade. 
In  providing,  however,  for  the  education  of  the  young,  the  public  seem  not 
always  to  be  guided  by  a  maxim,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  recognized  in 
private  matters,  but  to  think  any  one  fit  to  conduct  a  school,  who  has  studied 
the  branches  to  be  taught.  Now,  not  only  are  all  the  required  literary 
qualifications  seldom  found  in  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher ;  but  still 
less  common  are  just  views  of  the  objects  of  education,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  by  which  they  are  obtained.  Generally,  the  teacher  brings 
to  the  district  school  only  the  ideas  of  his  calling  which  as  a  pupil,  he  ac- 
quired there.  Instead  of  asking  himself  how  much  he  ought  to  know  in 
order  to  teach  well,  he  asks  how  much  he  needs  to  know  in  order  to  teach 
at  all.  But  while  everything  else  has  been  advancing,  the  art  of  instruc- 
tion has  not  remained  stationary.  The  large  towns  and  many  of  the  small 
towns  in  New  England,  are  bestowing  upon  their  children  a  degree  of 
culture  which  must  give  them  many  advantages  in  the  rivalries  of  after-, 
life.  Here,  however,  the  standard  of  scholarship,  though  rising,  has  not 
risen  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population. 

School  Committee. — Wm.  E.  Thayer,  E.  J.  Cutlek,  R.  F.  Brewer. 


HOPKINTON. 

In  the  examination  of  teachers  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
school  year,  the  committee  adopted  the  system  of  written  questions  and 
answers,  and  the  experiment  fully  answered  their  expectations.  It  proves 
to  be  not  only  a  stimulus  to  the  successful  candidates,  but  the  incompetence 
of  any  candidate  is,  by  this  method,  more  easily  detected,  while  it  greatly 
decreases  the  number  of  those  young  and  inexperienced  applicants,  who, 
with  their  own  wings  yet  unfledged,  would  fain  teach  others  to  fly  ;  not  that 
inexperience  is  by  any  means  a  crime,  for  the  best  teachers  were  once 
without  experience,  but  many  an  applicant  has  glided  successfully  through 
a  superficial  oral  examination,  (when  she  knew  herself,  from  the  beginning, 
utterly  incompetent,)  who,  subjected  to  a  written  one,  would  have  shrunk, 
self-convicted,  from  the  ordeal. 

But  however  severe  may  be  the  examination,  and  however  successfully 
the  several  candidates  may  pass  through  it,  the  character  of  the  schools 
they  will  teach  cannot  be  determined  until  actual  trial  has  been  made. 
Good  scholarship  is  not  the  only  requisite,  for  good  scholarship  without 
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energy  is  like  "faith  without  works" — dead — while  the  union  of  both 
scholarship  and  energy  may  be  neutralized  by  an  impatient  and  violent 
temper.  Nothing  is  more  indispensable  in  the  school-room  than  an  equable, 
calm,  and  kijnd  demeanor.  Children  should  understand  that  they  have  in 
their  teacher  one,  who,  next  to  their  parents,  is  their  best  friend  and  well- 
wisher. 

"  O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces, — 
Love,  hope,  and  patience,  these  should  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school." 

The  quaint  but  sensible  Thomas  Fuller  says,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
qualities  of  the  model  teacher :  "  He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved 
correction.  Many  a  school-master  better  answereth  the  name  paidotribes 
than  jjaidagogos,  rather  tearing  the  scholars'  flesh  with  whipping,  than 
giving  them  a  good  education.  No  wonder  if  such  scholars  hate  the  muses, 
being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies.  Such  an 
Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  This  tyranny  hath  caused 
many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stutter- 
ing at  first  was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their 
teacher's  presence." 

Above  all,  teachers  should  possess  enthusiasm — a  love  for  the  work — 
and  they  should  be  able  to  inspire  their  scholars  with  the  same  spirit. 
Added  to  this  they  should  possess  a  large  fund  of  general  information,  and 
a  quick  intuition,  enabling  them  to  read  the  character  and  disposition  of 
each  scholar,  and  make  a  "  grammar  of  boys'  natures." 

If  such  are  the  requisite  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  can  we  marvel  that 
our  schools  exhibit  so  many  failures.  "  He  who  ruleth  his  spirit,"  says  the 
wisest  of  men,  "  is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city ;"  and  yet,  in  what 
position  can  temper  and  nerves  undergo  a  severer  ordeal  than  in  the  school- 
room ?  It  is  worse  than  the  smoky  house,  the  tired  horse,  or  the  railing 
wife,  to  which  Hotspur  likened  the  endless  talk  of  Glendower.  Still,  there 
is  no  subject  on  which  the  community  at  large  exercise  so  little  discrimi- 
nation as  in  the  employment  of  teachers.  An  impression  seems  prevalent 
that  the  difference  between  teachers  is  not  so  great  as  to  require  any  great 
difference  in  remuneration.  Thus,  a  district  will  often  call  for  the  dismissal 
of  a  superior  teacher,  and  the  employment  of  another  who  is  untried,  and 
perhaps  utterly  devoid  of  experience,  simply  because  her  terms  are  less, 
and  they  will  thus  insure  a  longer  school.  And  yet,  these  very  men  act 
directly  contrary  to  this  principle  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  If  one's 
horse  needs  shoeing,  will  he  not  often  ride  by  a  dozen  ordinary  black- 
smiths, in  order  to  employ,  at  a  greater  expense,  some  skilful  farrier  ?  If 
a  limb  needs  amputation,  will  you  call  the  nearest  quack  to  perform  the 
nice  and  difficult  operation,  or  will  you  employ  some  eminent  surgeon  and 
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pay  him  cheerfully  his  appropriate  compensation?  Now,  is  the  skilful 
training  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  natures  of  our  children  of  less  impor- 
tance than  it  is  that  our  horses  should  be  well  shod,  or  our  bodies  well 
cared  for  ?  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  ?  "  "  Is  not  the  body  more 
than  raiment  ?  " 

But  to  look  at  it  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  employment  of  first  class  teachers  at  a  higher  rate  of  com- 
pensation, is  in  the  end  by  far  the  least  expensive  course.  We  are  then 
secure  from  the  risk  of  failure. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  defect  in  our  schools  for  the  past  year,  is  a 
too  mechanical  routine  of  recitation, — too  little  oral  instruction,  and  too 
much  confinement  to  text-books.  The  true  idea  of  education,  as  the  root 
of  the  term  denotes,  is  to  draw  out— not  pour  in.  Its  object  is  to  make  the 
child  a  thinking,  reasoning  being,  and  not  a  machine  or  automaton  ;  not  so 
much  to  load  the  memory  and  fill  the  mind  with  knowledge,  as  to  direct 
and  mould  and  discipline  the  mental  faculties — to  teach  how  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  its  use  when  acquired.  .  Hence  those  teachers  are  always 
the  most  successful,  who  have  each  branch  of  study  so  much  at  command, 
that  they  can  make  themselves  the  text-books,  and  can  throw  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  each  recitation  some  new  light  from  their  own  minds,  and  who  are 
able  to  introduce  continually  fresh,  original,  suggestive  ideas  calculated  to 
call  into  exercise  the  reflective  faculties  of  the  scholar.  "  How  many  ex- 
amples," says  Coleridge,  "  are  now  presented  to  our  memory,  of  young 
persons  the  most  anxiously  and  expensively  be-schoolmastered,  be-tutored, 
be-lectured,  anything  but  educated  ;  who  have  received  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, instead  of  skill,  strength,  and  courage  ;  varnished  rather  than  polished; 
perilously  over-civilized  and  most  pitiably  uncultivated.  And  all  from 
inattention  to  the  method  dictated  by  nature  herself — to  the  simple  truth 
that  as  the  forms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true  and  living 
knowledge  proceed  from  within  ;  that  it  may  be  trained,  supported,  fed, 
excited  ;   but  can  never  be  infused  or  impressed." 

There  are  some  branches,  like  grammar,  for  example,  which  cannot  be 
taught  advantageously  without  much  oral  instruction.  A  grammar  class 
confined  to  the  text-book  alone,  will  almost  invariably  pronounce  grammar 
dull  and  uninteresting;  but  let  a  teacher  who  makes  the  text-book  a 
secondary  matter,  and  who  is  competent  to  instruct  orally,  take  charge  of 
the  same  class,  and  it  will  become  to  them  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
studies. 

School  Committee. — Lee  Claflin,  L.  H.  Bowkeb,  C.  W.  Claflin,  H.  L.  Parker. 
i 
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LEXINGTON. 


District  System. — Some  small  relics  of  this  system  still  linger  among  us. 
During  the  year,  two  districts  have  had  prudential  committees.  In  all  the 
other  schools,  the  general  committee  have  attended  to  the  duties  formerly 
devolving  upon  the  prudential  committees.  Assuming  that  these  duties 
have  been  equally  well  attended  to  by  the  two  classes  of  officers,  it  may  be 
said  that  this  small  remainder  is  just  enough  to  interfere  with  a  systematic 
order  of  school-business  on  the  part  of  the  school  committee.  Simplicity, 
economy,  and  harmony  would  be  promoted  by  having  one  set  of  officers 
responsible  for  the  whole  charge  of  the  schools.  As  the  districts  have  shown 
a  steadily  increasing  want  of  interest  in  district  meetings  and  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  prudential  committees,  if  the  town  should  vote  to  continue 
the  district  system,  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  the  prudential  committees 
chosen  by  the  town  in  town-meeting,  to  secure  uniformity.  The  interests  of 
education  may  be  well  served  under  either  system ;  but  it  seems  to  be  obvi- 
ously the  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  prefer  that  which  throws  the  labor 
and  the  responsibility  undivided  upon  the  school  committee  of  the  town. 

What  we  have  seen  during  the  year  in  our  own  schools,  and  heard  from 
other  quarters,  has  confirmed  the  opinion  formerly  expressed  of  the  value  of 
the  new  system  of  gymnastics.  We  do  not  expect  them  to  work  a  great 
revolution  in  our  hygienic  condition  ;  but  that  they  are  promotive  of  health, 
cheerfulness,  and  good  order,  we  hold  to  be  as  certain  as  that  they  are 
agreeable  to  those  who  join  in  them,  and  pleasing  to  those  who  see  them. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  shows  that  the 
people  of  the  State  have  not  been  induced  by  the  troubles  of  war  to  relax 
in  their  efforts  or  contributions  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The 
number  of  schools  has  increased ;  and  the  amount  of  money  raised  and 
expended  has  been  not  only  absolutely  larger,  but  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  pupils,  than  before.  It  is  an  honorable  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  people,  that  they  are  not  induced  by  an  inconsiderate  par- 
simony to  subtract  from  that  expense,  on  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  prosperity  and  high  reputation  of  the  State  have  been  built  up.  There 
is  no  reason  that  this  town  should  be  an  exception.  Economy  is  indeed  a 
virtue  at  all  times,  and  especially  necessary  now;  but  it  would  not  be 
economy,  even  in  the  narrowest  financial  view,  to  diminish  the  worth  of 
our  schools,  and  so  neglect  one  of  the  few  means  within  our  reach  of 
making  the  town  attractive  to  those  seeking  a  home.  There  can  be  no 
more  genuine  economy  than  to  use  all  reasonable  means,  by  money  and 
otherwise,  to  keep  our  schools  on  at  least  as  good  a  footing  as  heretofore. 
It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  any  better  investment  can  be  made,  than 
in  advancing  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  a  still  higher  standard. 

School  Committee. — L.  J.  Livermoke,  Caleb  Stetson,  Jonas  Gammell. 
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LINCOLN. 

In  the  schools,  during  the  year,  the  blackboard  has  been  used  a  great 
deal,  not  only  in  studies  in  the  mathematics,  but  in  connection  with  the 
studies  in  geography  and  other  branches.  This  practice  has  afforded  a 
valuable  discipline  in  training  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties. Exercises  in  drawing  on  the  slate  and- on  the  board  are  not  a  super- 
fluity or  a  diversion,  but  are  a  much  more  valuable  means  of  disciplining 
the  mind  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  the  South  and  High  Schools  fine 
specimens  of  map  drawing  were  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term  and 
prizes  were  awarded. 

Singing,  heretofore  attended  to  occasionally,  has  been  made,  so  far  as 
practicable,  a  regular  exercise.  There  has  been  in  consequence  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  singing  of  the  schools.  This  exercise  is  not  only  the 
practice. of  one  of  the  noblest  arts,  elevating  in  its  influence,  and  a  harmon- 
izing power  in  the  school-room,  but  is  a  healthful  exercise,  which  refreshes 
the  body  and  enlivens  the  spirits  after  severe  mental  application. 

A  large  part  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  from  time  to  time  occurs  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  requirements  of  teachers, 
arises  from  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  parents.  Some  unusual  and 
exceptional  things  that  may  have  occurred  come  to  the  ears  of  a  parent, 
and  upon  these  insufficient  data,  he  forms  a  very  erroneous  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  school  and  in  regard  to  the  teacher.  If  parents  would  know 
the  condition  of  a  school,  whether  or  not  the  methods  of  instruction  are 
good,  whether  or  not  the  discipline  is  judicious,  whether  or  not  the  pupils 
are  making  commendable  progress  in  their  studies,  they  should  often  visit 
the  schools.  Co-operation  on  the  part  of  parents,  teacher,  and  scholars,,  is 
essential  to  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

Frequent,  changes  of  teachers  in  schools  is  condemned  by  experienced 
educators.  They  tell  us  that  the  services  of  a  good  teacher  are  much  more 
valuable  the  second  term  than  the  first.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee to  retain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  services  of  teachers  that  have  proved 
themselves  skilful  and  successful. 

During  the  winter,  in  three  of  the  schools,  there  has  been  but  one  session 
a  day,  with  two  recesses.  It  is  believed  that  as  much  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  pupils,  with  the  arrangement  of  one  session  per  day,  of  five 
hours,  as  by  two  sessions  of  three  hours  each.  The  amount  of  time  which 
children  can  give  with  fixed  attention  to  study  is  much  less  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Morrison,  Rector  of  the  Training  College,  Glasgow,  says  : — 
"  I  will  undertake  to  teach  one  hundred  children,  in  three  hours  a  day,  as 
much  as  they  can  possibly  receive ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  educa- 
tion, that  no   lesson   has  been  given  until  it  has  been  received ;    as  soon, 
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therefore,  as  the  receiving  power  of  the  children  is  exhausted,  anything 
given  is  useless  ;  nay,  injurious,  inasmuch  as  you  thereby  weaken,  instead 
of  strengthen,  the  receiving  power.  This  ought  to  be  a  first  principle  in 
education.  I  think  it  is  seldom  acted  on."  Other  eminent  teachers  concur 
in  these  opinions. 

We  hear  it  intimated,  occasionally,  that  at  the  present  day  sufficient 
attention  is  not  given  to  the  fundamental  branches,  reading,  spelling,  etc. 
No  well-grounded  complaint  can  be  made  against  our  schools  in  this  re- 
spect, for  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  teachers  to  improve  their 
pupils  in  the  common  branches.  The  reading  lessons,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  have  been  made  studies  in  intonation,  emphasis,  inflection,  and  other 
things  that  make  good  reading.  In  spelling,  syllabication  and  definition 
have  been  attended  to,  the  pupil  often  being  required  not  only  to  define  the 
word  after  spelling  it,  but  also  to  spell  the  definition. 

School  Committee. — Henry  J.  Richardson,  George  C.  Stearns,  James  Farrar,  Jr. 


LITTLETON. 

We  had  hoped  ere  this  to  see  the  dilapidated  and  inconvenient  school- 
houses  of  our  town  giving  place  to  new  and  commodious  structures,  but  the 
favored  day  when  that  shall  be,  seems  receding  rather  than  approaching. 
We,  however,  may  have  much  to  hope  from  our  schools,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  we  see  in  them  earnest 
teachers  and  obedient  and  ambitious  scholars.  It  is  still  a  question  of  the 
gravest  importance, — how  shall  our  Common  Schools  be  improved  ?  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  committee  that  one  or  two  suggestions  on  this  subject  may 
be  favorably  received.  One  noticeable  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  Com- 
mon School  studies  is  that  of  crowding  young  scholars  into  branches  alto- 
gether beyond  their  grasp.  Much  of  a  teacher's  time  and  patience  is 
exhausted  upon  small  classes  in  geography  and  grammar,  only  from  a 
want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  understand  the  subject.  An 
extra  lesson  per  day  in  spelling  or  reading  would  be  a  profitable  substitute 
for  the  above  exercises.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  burden  a  child's 
memory  with  words  and  sentences  which  cannot  be  comprehended.  The 
folly  of  studying  books  which  cannot  be  read  understandingly,  must  be 
apparent  to  any  one  visiting  our  schools.  We  believe  that  the  attendance 
of  a  large  class  of  advanced  scholars  during  the  winter  term  is  a  great 
advantage  to  any  school,  and  as  we  have  no  school  in  town  higher  than  the 
District  School,  we  believe  that  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  induce 
such  scholars  to  attend,  and  means  should  be  employed  to  make  their 
attendance  profitable  to  themselves.  Such  scholars  are  entitled,  in  our 
opinion,  to  a  greater  share  of  the  teacher's  time  and  talents.     A  surplus  of 
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time  taken  for  the  useless  recitations  of  the  younger  scholars  above  men- 
tioned might  be  suitably  devoted  to  advanced  classes.  We  are  glad  to  see 
our  schools  graced  by  their  presence,  and  to  hear  their  creditable  demon- 
strations in  all  the  higher  branches. 

School  Committee.— J .  A.  Priest,  L.  E.  Warren,  H.  T*  Taylor,  J.  A.  Harwood, 
G.  W.  Sanderson,  G.  L.  Wright,  I.  L.  Hosmer,  G.  Vinal,  B.  Dodge. 


LOWELL. 

The  year  has  been  passed  like  the  previous  one,  amid  the  embarrass- 
ments that  are  consequent  upon  an  exhausting  civil  war — embarrassments 
which  have  affected  all  our  public  interests.  The  changes  that  have  over- 
taken the  ordinary  enterprises  and  industries  of  the  people,  producing  in 
some  things  an  entire  revolution,  and  diverting  labor  from  its  accustomed 
channels  or  bringing  it  to  a  stand,  raising  new  excitements  and  calling  for 
great  sacrifices  and  patriotic  efforts  in  new  directions,  could  not  be  expected 
to  leave  the  great  interests  of  education  untouched.  And  yet,  as  will  appear 
from  a  review  of  the  past  twelve  months,  our  Public  Schools  have  not  been 
neglected,  or  carried  on  with  apathy  or  languor.  It  has  been  felt,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  and  of  the  people,  that  however  our  other  inter- 
ests might  suffer,  the  work  of  education  must  go  on.  Every  other  question 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the- question,  What  shall  be 
the  intellectual  and  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  generations  to  come  ? 
The  growth  of  mind  cannot  be  stayed ;  and  if  there  be  no'  forming  hand  of 
education,  it  will  be  an  abnormal  growth.  We  have  had  Catilines  enough. 
And  there  is  no  way  to  secure  for  our  institutions  the  guardianship  of 
intelligent,  patriotic,  Christian  men,  but  to  educate  such  men — to  form  the 
popular  mind  by  education  to  that  standard. 

The  growth  of  this  conviction  is  alike  honorable  to  our  institutions  and 
to  the  people ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  it,  we  have  the  gratifying  fact,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiar  excitements  and  difficulties  arising  from  a"  state 
of  war,  our  schools  have  prospered  to  a  degree  that  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded. There  has  been  no  abatement  in  the  fidelity  of  teachers,  or  the 
earnestness  of  pupils.  On  the  part  of  both,  the  ordinary  tests  of  success 
have  been  endured  with  credit  and  honor. 

In  March,  the  board  recommended  the  alteration  of  the  edifice  of  the 
Green  School,  to  adapt  it  to  the  grade  system,  after  the  same  plan,  in  the 
main,  that  was  adopted  with  the  Moody  School.  This  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  city  council,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
remodelled  accordingly. 

This,  like  every  previous  step  in  this  direction,  has  already  fully  justified 
itself  and  proved  its  own  wisdom.  The  actual  advantages  gained  by  thus 
grading  our  schools  have  far  outrun  all  our  theories  and  exceeded  our 
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highest  anticipations.  The  testimony  of  the  teachers  to  the  good  effects  of 
the  change  are  quite  as  warm  and  emphatic  in  this  as  in  any  former  case. 
The  discipline  of  the  school  is  rendered  so  much  easier,  that  the  burden  of 
it  seems  almost  annihilated ;  the  cases  in  which  punishment  is  required 
are,  in  comparison,  hardly  as  one  to  ten  ;  the  wear  and  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  energies  are  greatly  reduced,  and  the  release  of  the  principal  from 
that  tense  and  distracting  vigilance  during  recitation,  which  the  care  of 
two  hundred  or  more  pupils  in  one  room  formerly  imposed  upon  him, 
greatly  enhances  his  efficiency  in  the  work  of  instruction.  The  fact  that 
the  temptation  to  commit  offences,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  is  so  largely 
reduced,  is  interesting  and  important  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  To  pre- 
vent faults  is  better  than  to  punish  them.  The  wonder  now  is,  that  any 
other  plan  of  building  grammar  school-houses  was  ever  thought  of.  The 
very  argument  for  a  large  room  for  the  principal  has  proved  false  in 
practice :  his  influence  as  the  head  of  the  school  is  more  felt  through  all 
the  building  under  the  plan  of  smaller  rooms.  We  required  impossibilities 
of  him  before  ;  or,  at  least,  were  compelled  to  accept  from  him  a  very 
inferior  class  of  possibilities. 

Thus,  in  every  view,  our  citizens  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  change  that  has  been  made  in  this  school ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
policy  of  grading  one  each  year  will  be  adhered  to,  until  our  grammar 
schools  shall  all  be  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect. 

Ventilation  of  School-houses. — One  of  the  first  things  that  occupied  the 
notice  of  the  present  board,  was  the  necessity  of  some  more  efficient  and 
safe  method  of  ventilating  our  Primary  and  Intermediate  school-houses.  It 
has  been  said  that  "if  the  occupants  of  a  building  are  to  breathe,  the 
building  itself  must  breathe."  It  must  discharge  the  corrupt  air  and  re- 
ceive pure  air  from  abroad  in  its  place.  As  an  illustration  of  the  mischief 
resulting  from  breathing  impure  air,  it  is  said  that  "  the  men  who  worked 
in  the  Thames  tunnel  suffered  severely  by  emaciation,  low  fevers,  and  even 
death,  from  breathing  the  deleterious  gas  of  the  place  ;  where,  by  the  most 
critical  chemical  tests,  it  was  shown  that  there  was  but  one  part  of  bad 
air  to  a  hundred  thousand."  Less  than  two  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
a  hundred  of  common  air  is  required  to  kill  a  healthy  animal  in  three  min- 
utes ;  and  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  same  gas  will  take  life  in  ten 
hours.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  gas  that  is  generated  by  every  breath. 
Hence  the  necessity  in  crowded  or  moderately  filled  rooms  of  ample  means 
of  ventilation.  This  necessity  is  so  imperative  that  we  see  a  constant  resort 
to  open  windows  and  doors,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  as  the  only  ade- 
quate means  of  relief.  But  this  is  at  the  cost  of  colds,  inflammations,  and 
impaired  health,  from  currents  of  cold  air.  Some  must  be  directly  in  the 
way  of  these  currents,  and  suffer  more  severely,  though  in  a  different  way, 
from  that  in  which  they  Avould  have   suffered  from   the   bad  air.      The 
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methods  of  ventilation  which  we  have  in  use  are  inefficient.  We  need 
some  plan  by  which  the  air  can  be  taken  from  every  part  of  the  room 
through  slides  or  openings  in  the  mop-board,  near  the  floor,  and  drawn  off 
through  the  spaces  between  the  wall  and  the  outer  covering  of  the  house 
into  the  attic,  and  there  passed  by  some  sufficient  outlet  to  the  open  air. 
This  arrangement  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  of  application  than  that 
which  we  have  thus  far  tried  without  any  satisfactory  result,  and  would  be 
found  equal  to  any  necessities.  So  theory  suggests,  and  so  experience  has 
proved. 

The  air  that  should  be  drawn  from  the  room,  is  not  the  air  in  the  top  of 
the  room.  It  is  earnestly  recommended,  that  a  trial  of  this  principle  be 
made  upon  some  building  that  will  afford  a  fair  test.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  air  will  traverse  very  unequal  and  rough  and  crooked  channels,  if  only 
the  way  be  opened  and  access  be  given  it  to  the  attic,  and  thence  to  some 
adequate  opening  in  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  There  is  not  want- 
ing the  most  ample  authority  for  the  success  of  this  experiment  in  other 
places,  especially  in  church  architecture  ;  and  the  plan  is  as  applicable  to 
school -houses  as  to  church  edifices.  One  of  the  results  of  a  proper  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  ventilation  of  our  school-houses,  will  be  a  saving 
of  expense  in  the  item  of  fuel.  The  odor  of  many  a  school-room  to  a 
teacher  of  sensitive  nerves,  suggests  the  necessity  of  having  the  windows 
open  at  recess  and  noon,  even  upon  the  coldest  days.  This,  of  course, 
involves  a  liberal  expenditure  of  fuel  to  bring  the  temperature  up  again. 
A  wise  regard  for  economy,  as  well  as  for  health,  requires  that  this  matter 
be  pursued  to  some  satisfactory  result. 

Physical  Training. — The  care  of  the  board  for  the  health  of  the  children 
has  led  them  for  two  years  past  to  give  unusual  attention  to  physieal  train- 
ing in  the  schools.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made ;  but,  without  con- 
stant care  on  the  part  of  the  board,  all  that  has  been  done  may  be  lost.  In 
the  High  School,  and  in  some  others,  the  rule  that  has  been  issued  on  this 
subject  has  been  literally  and  punctually  observed.  But  some  of  our 
teachers  have  not  yet  become  persuaded  that  the  board  are  in  earnest  on 
this  subject.  Some  more  stringent  measures  must  be  taken,  or  the  whole 
effort  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  failure.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
five  minutes  of  physical  exercises  each  half  day  are  as  much  in  the  con- 
tract between  the  teacher  and  the  committee  as  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
or  reading.  The  board  have  adopted  the  method  of  appointing  special 
committees  to  inquire  into  the  faithfulness  of  teachers  in  this  matter,  and 
report  thereon.  A  more  constant  and  effective  method  would  be  to  require 
each  principal  to  state  in  his  regular  reports  at  the  end  of  each  term 
whether  the  rule  has  been  kept  in  full  operation  in  all  the  rooms  under  his 
care. 
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Reading. — The  effort  to  teach  reading  in  a  more  radical  and  thorough 
way,  especially  in  the  High  School,  is  proving  in  a  high. degree  successful. 
The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Scripture  commends  itself  so  effectually  to  the 
good  sense  of  his  pupils,  that  he  is  at  no  loss  to  enlist  them  heartily  in  the 
work.  They  are  made  to  understand  thoroughly,  and  first  of  all,  the  office 
and  power  of  each  of  the  vocal  organs.  They  learn  what  is  to  be  expected 
of  each,  and  when  each  performs  its  part  as  it  should.  Attention  is  given, 
of  course,  to  all  defects  in  the  management  of  each. 

The  same  analytic  method  is  pursued  in  tracing  the  elemental  sounds  in 
the  language,  and  the  different  qualities  of  voice.  One  of  the  marked 
results  of  this  training,  is  a  rare  development  of  the  voice.  The  improve- 
ment that  is  made  in  a  few  months  by  a  whole  class  is  unmistakable,  and 
fitted  to  excite  admiration.  A  method  so  philosophical — so  obviously 
founded  in  common  sense — it  is  hoped  will  never  be  abandoned  in  the 
High  School,  and  there  should  evidently  be  some  approach  toward  it  in  the 
Grammar  Schools.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  practice  on 
elemental  sounds  should  not  begin  in  the  Primary  School,  and  be  continued 
through  the  entire  series  of  our  Public  Schools.  The  plea  of  a  want  of 
time  is  deceptive.  It  is  the  plea  of  the  carpenter  who  has  not  time  to 
grind  his  tools.  We  can  afford  to  let  him  work  on  with  dull  tools  till  he 
finds  out  his  mistake.  But  this,  in  the  instruction  of  several  thousand 
children,  we  cannot  so  well  afford.  We  must  come  to  our  object  in  the 
most  direct  and  efficient  way.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  thought  greatly 
important  that  the  pupil  should  learn  to  describe  the  elementary  sounds  of 
our  language.  We  only  insist  that  he  should  learn  to  make  them  ;  and 
that  he  should  learn  to  know  when  he  has  made  them,  and  when  he  has  not 
made  them.  Let  him  know  the  latter  well,  and  one  of  the  worst  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  common  faults  in  reading  will  be  easily  corrected. 

Spelling. — One  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  board  during  the  year  to  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  requires  that  a  part  of  the  spelling  each 
day  should  be  by  writing.  This  makes  the  exercise  a  practical  one,  and 
practical  in  the  precise  direction  in  which  it  is  ultimately  to  be  brought 
into  use.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  a  considerable  portion  of  the  im- 
perfectly used  time  of  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools  should 
not  be  employed  in  this  way.  It  is  less  tedious  than  idleness,  and  more 
salutary  than  mischief.  The  hand  is  to  be  educated  as  well  as  the  brain. 
We  encourage  drawing  and  picture-making  for  all  these  reasons. 

Writing  words  by  imitating  the  printed  letters,  as  the  child  must  at  first, 
is  simply  making  pictures  of  the  words  as  he  sees  them  iri  the  book.  In 
many  of  our  Primary  Schools  this  is  turned  to  good  account.  There  can 
be  no  better  commentary  on  the  utility  of  the  method  than  to  see  it,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  carried  into  practice. 
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It  is  quickly  proved  that  the  eye  may  be  brought  very  early  to  bear  its 
part  as  well  as  the  ear  in  aid  of  correct  spelling.  In  the  Grammar  Schools, 
where  the  pupils  come  to  the  use  of  the  pen  and  of  written  letters,  the 
method  of  spelling  by  writing  is  of  course  made  available  on  a  larger  scale. 
We  are  happy  to  believe  that  our  teachers  are  awake  to  the  importance  of 
it,  and  becoming  more  and  more  expert  in  its  use. 

In  the  High  School,  the  care  that  is  bestowed  upon  this  department  of 
instruction,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  lessons  are  varied  and  made  to 
embrace  all  suggestive  resemblances  and  differences,  and  all  that  pertains 
to  the  correct  writing,  both  of  single  words  and  phrases,  are  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Accent,  pronunciation,  definition,  punctuation,  and  division 
into  syllables,  all  are  required,  and  must  be  indicated  by  the  appropriate 
marks.  All  ordinary  collocations  of  words  in  which  doubt  or  mistakes  are 
likely  to  occur,  whether  in  letter-writing,  notices,  forms  of  business,  or 
newspaper  items,  and  all  technical  words  to  which  special  circumstances 
give  unusual  currency,  are  industriously  gathered  up  and  brought  into- 
these  exercises  of  orthography. 

Salaries  of  Teachers. — Early  in  the  year,  the  attention  of  the  board  was 
occupied  with  the  question  whether  in  the  existing  public  distress,  justice 
to.  the  tax-payers  of  the  city  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  teachers  on  the 
other,  demanded  that  the  salaries  of  the  latter  should  be  reduced.  The 
whole  subject  was  carefully  considered.  It  was  clear  on  the  one  side,  that 
the  public  burdens  were  increasing,  and  that  all  reasonable  retrenchments 
should  be  made  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  patriotism  of  our  teachers 
was  equal  to  any  sacrifice  on  their  part  which  should  not  lay  upon  them 
more  than  their  legitimate  share  in  the  general  depression. 

It  was  taken  into  the  account,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  times  of 
general  prosperity,  when  those  who  follow  other  employments  have-  their 
harvest  seasons  and  make  their  accumulations,  our  teachers  have  no  means 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  flood-tide  which  is  making  others  rich.  Their 
pittance  is  the  same  as  before  :  and  they  have  no  choice  but  to  see  those 
who  were  but  their  equals,  outstripping  them  in  the  race  of  worldly  pros- 
perity. It  is  true  that  in  electing  their  profession,  they  had  no  right  to 
lose  sight  of  this.  But  were  they  not  entitled  to  look  for  a  slight  compen- 
sation, for  this  inequality,  in  an  even  and  steady  support  which  should  not 
fail  them  when  those  who  were  making  greater  accumulations  experience  a 
check  ?  It  was  remembered  that  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  were  already 
graduated  to  the  lowest  rates  that  could  insure  competent  talents  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  it  was  shown,  by  a  comparison  of  nineteen  different  cities  and 
prominent  towns  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  Lowell  was  below  the  average 
of  them  in  the  salaries  paid  to  her  teachers. 

To  meet  the  question,  whether  the  popular  voice  would  sanction  a  re- 
duction of  their  salaries,  there  was  shown  to  the  board  a  petition  addressed 
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to  the  city  council,  numerously  signed  by  our  citizens,  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  the  city  officials.  It  was  understood  that  the  petition 
was  too  late  to  affect  the  salaries  of  the  present  incumbents,  these  having 
been  fixed  by  the  last  council ;  but  that  when  the  time  should  come  for 
the  present  council  to  act  in  the  matter  for  another  year,  such  a  reduction 
would  doubtless  be  made. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter,  it  was  decided,  with  only  two 
dissenting  voices,  that  no  change  was  expedient. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  there  came  with  the  general  tide  of 
affairs  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  and  a  general  feeling  that 
some  reduction  of  salaries  would  be  just.  While  we  were  evidently  drift- 
ing toward  this  conclusion,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  city 
council,  setting  forth  that  "  the  sum  of  forty-two  thousand  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  current  year,  and  that  the 
same,  with  the  income  from  all  other  sources,  is  the  whole  amount  the  city 
council  intend  should  be  expended  for  that  purpose.  And  that  said  forty- 
two  thousand  dollars  is  all  the  city  intend  to  raise  by  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  for  the  current  year ;  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  city 
council,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  other  expenses  of  the  several 
schools  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  confine  the  expenditures  therefor  within 
the  limits  of  said  appropriation  and  other  income." 

It  was  believed  to  be  more  honorable  to  the  city  council  to  regard  this 
communication  as  an  imperfectly  considered  and  hasty  act,  than  as  an 
attempt  at  dictation  and  constraint ;  and  it  was  very  properly  laid  on  the 
table  and  passed  in  silence,  and  it  is  believed  no  reference  was  made  to  it 
when  the  time  came,  which  is  fixed  by  our  rules,  for  determining  the  sala- 
ries of  the  teachers  for  another  year.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
impotent  as  an  argument  with  the  board,  than  the  fact  that  a  certain  sum 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  city  council  for  the  schools.  If  no  appro- 
priation whatever  should  be  made,  our  duties  are  still  the  same.  The 
committee  are  not  so  ignoraut  of  their  powers  and  duties  as  not  to  know 
that  it  belongs  to  them,  as  provided  by  statute,  and  to  no  other  functionaries 
whatever,  to  make  contracts  with  the  teachers  of  our  Public  Schools ;  and 
that  such  contracts  are  binding  upon  the  city  without  regard  to  any  appro- 
priation made  by  the  city  therefor.  The  school  committee  have  no  more 
responsibility  to  the  city  council  than  the  city  council  to  the  committee. 
The  one  body  is  not  appointed  by  the  other,  but  both  by  the  people  ;  and 
each  will  best  aid  the  other  in  the  discovery  and  performance  of  its  duties 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  all  that  courtesy  and  care  which  are  due 
from  one  department  of  the  public  service  to  another. 

In  the  month  of  August,  which  is  the  time  fixed  by  our  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  board  undertook  the  problem  of 
adjusting  them  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  times.     To  accomplish  this  in 
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a  manner  that  should  be  satisfactory  even  to  themselves,  was  no  easy  task; 
but,  under  the  impression  that  retrenchment  was  one  of  the  necessities  of 
the  hour — a  necessity  that  must  find  its  way  through  every  branch  of  the 
public  service, — they  made  a  reduction  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more 
than  $4,000.  In  this  the  teachers  have  acquiesced,  under  the  impression 
that  a  similar  reduction  was  to  be  made  in  the  compensation  of  all  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  city. 

Since  this  action  by  the  board,  there  has  come  such  a  change  in  the  cost 
of  living,  and  in  the  relative  prosperity  of  those  in  other  employments,  that 
the  support  of  our  teachers  has  in  fact  undergone  a  further  and  still  greater 
reduction.  Could  we  have  foreseen  this  change,  it  is  now  clear  that  no 
reduction  by  apt  of  the  board  should  have  been  made. 

So  the  city  council  seem  to  have  judged  in  determining  the  salaries 
subject  to  their  control  for  another  year :  for  the  reduction  for  which  the 
citizens  petitioned  was  not  made  by  the  city  council,  while  a  reduction 
for  which  they  have  never  asked  was  made  by  the  school  committee.  It 
now  becomes  a  question  for  our  successors,  whether  this  well-intended  but 
unfortunate  action  of  August  last  shall  be  amended  and  the  matter  set 
right  for  the  remainder  of  the  school-year. 

Evening  Schools. — The  Evening  Schools  are  reported  as  in  full  oper- 
ation, with  the  exception  of  that  formerly  taught  in  the  edifice  of  the  Green 
School.  The  seats  are  all  occupied,  and  there  are  the  usual  indications  of 
success  and  of  usefulness.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
opportunity  that  is  here  given  to  those  who  no  longer  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  Day  School,  to  revive  and  fix  and  render  practical  that  knowledge 
which  they  find  escaping  from  them ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  thing,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  city,  that  so  many  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege. 

Change  of  the  English  Course. — The  board  have  long  felt  that  the  course 
of  English  studies  in  the  High  School  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  age  and 
capacities  and  wants  of  the  pupils.  '  It  was  particularly  felt  that  too  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  too  much  to 
French  and  mathematics. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  current  of  thought  and  of  study  may  receive  such  a 
change,  that  our  graduates  shall  not  be  ignorant,  or  owe  it  to  chance  if  they 
are  not  ignorant,  whether  the  author  of  Rasselas,  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  was  Ben  Jonson  or  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson';  whether  Addison  and 
Pope  were  cotemporary  with  Shakspeare ;  whether  Cowper  was  before 
or  after  Milton  ;  or  whether  Gibbon  was  a  historian  or  poet.  It  is  hoped, 
too,  that  such  a  synoptical  knowledge  of  our  most  valuable  standard  Eng- 
lish literature  may  be  acquired  as  shall  attract  our  students  to  it,  and  save 
them  from  the  enfeebling  trash  on  which  their  minds  are  so  often  fed.  It 
may  be  that  a  difficulty  may  be  found  in  the  matter  of  text-books ;    but 
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this,  with  an  enthusiastic  and  skilful  teacher,  is  more  likely  to  prove  an 
advantage  than  an  evil.  There  will  be  more  teaching,  and  less  mere  lum- 
bering of  the  memory  with  the  words  of  a  book.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
a  department  that  opens  a  wide  field  for  that  most  effective  of  all  methods 
of  instruction,  dictating  for  the  class  to  copy,  and  requiring  them  to  write 
at  the  next  session  the  substance  of  what  has  been  imparted.  There  should 
be  time,  also,  for  sufficiently  copious  readings  to  mark  the  differences  of 
style,  and  introduce  the  great  masters  of  English  literature  to  the  pupils. 
If  the  board  should  order  a  liberal  share  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  this 
object,  the  first  efforts  must  of  course  be  tentative,  and  a  more  perfect 
method  must  be  the  growth  of  time.  Meanwhile,  we  commend  this  great 
want  of  our  pupils  to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  our  teachers,  respect- 
fully reminding  them  that  an  enlarged  and  critical  familiarity  with  the 
sturdy  old  giants  of  English  literature  can  hardly  fail  to  be  attended  with 
a  growth  of  mind  on  their  own  part ;  and  that  whatever  withholds  from 
stagnation,  imparts  freshness  and  activity  to  the  intellect,  and  gives  an 
impulse  to  thought,  is  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost  of  such  an  effort  as  we 
here  commend. 

In  so  large  a  field,  and  with  such  exhaustless  variety,  there  can  be  no 
need  of  sinking  to  monotony,  or  wearying  with  repetition.  The  exercise  of 
writing  composition  required  under  the  present  arrangement,  might  easily 
be  made  to  supply  some  part  of  the  lack  of  which  we  eomplain.  Instead  of 
hastily  written  compositions  on  scraps  of  paper,  which  are  soon  scattered 
and  lost,  each  pupil  might  bring  out  from  the  High  School  a  well-filled 
common-place  book  as  an  index  of  a  more  richly  furnished  mind. 

Something  like  this  might  well  be  attempted,  too,  in  the  Grammar 
Schools.  It  is  laid  down  in  our  rules  that  "teachers  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  are  expected  to  occupy  Saturday  forenoons,  or  a  portion  thereof,  in 
exercises  in  declamation,  composition,  reading  and  spelling,  and  other  gene- 
ral exercises."  Here  is  a  large  scope  for  those  who  would  keep  themselves 
clear  of  that  miserable  enthralment  that  comes  of  falling  into  old  ruts  and 
beaten  rounds,  and  never  fails  to  narrow  and  belittle  the  mind.  Let  the 
teacher  keep  his  own  mind  alive  and  ever  on  the  advance,  and  he  will  be 
at  no  loss  to  enkindle  the  ambition  of  his  pupils,  and  secure  its  outflow  into 
such  channels  as  he  may  think  best  to  open. 

There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  great  success  in 
teaching  grammar  and  geography  and  arithmetic,  is  best  insured  by  shutting 
the  mind  out  of  every  thing  else.  The  mind  is  omniverous,  and  requires  a 
generous  variety  for  its  normal  and  healthy  growth.  Let  it  have  it.  The 
indications  of  nature  are  all  plainly  in  this  direction.  The  inquisitiveness 
of  childhood  does  not  expend  itself  upon  any  one  thing,  nor  upon  a  very 
few.  Least  of  all,  is  it  limited  to  the  uninviting  abstractions  of  arithmetic 
or  grammar.     It  was  evidently  the  design  of  the  Creator,  that  it  should 
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look  out  like  the  open  eye  upon  every  thing  that  is  within  the  compass  of 
its  vision.  In  the  culture  of  home  it  cannot  be  repressed.  Why  should 
we  make  so  uncompromising  a  war  upon  it  in  the  training  of  the  school  ? 
Let  us  learn  to  discipline  and  expand  the  mind  in  accordance  with  its  own 
laws  of  growth.  We  shall  not  then  have  to  work  against  nature,  and  the 
success  which  we  may  achieve  will  not  be  at  the  cost  of  mental  deformity 
and  disease. 

By  order  of  the  Committee. — H.  Hosfoed,  Chair-man. 

MALDEN. 

The  schools, of  Maiden  have  been  conducted,  and  their  interests  attended 
to,  as  faithfully  as  was  possible  with  the  means  intrusted  to  the  committee. 
At  the  last  annual  town  meeting,  held  when  the  war-cloud  was  heaviest 
over  the  nation,  or  before  men  had  become  accustomed  to  its  blackness  and 
capricious  changes,  the  town  reduced  the  appropriations  for  schools  from 
$9,500,  (the  sum  appropriated  for  1862,)  to  $8,000. 

Expenses  for  next  Year. — It  is  now  a  grave  question  for  the  citizens  to 
consider  whether  they  will  ask  the  committee  to  conduct  the  schools  here- 
after on  this  reduced  scale.  It  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  some  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  ought  to  be  raised.  It  seems  to  us 
that  pinching  the  schools  does  not  sensibly  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation, 
and  when  it  is  carried  so  far  as  to  endanger  the  good  character  of  the 
schools,  it  is  essentially  both  a  mean  and  useless  economy.  During  the 
last  year  we  have  lost  one  of  our  best  teachers  by  too  closely  adhering  to 
our  restricted  policy,  and  should  have  lost  another,  but  for  his  own  per- 
sonal affection  for  his  school,  which  led  him  to  resist  the  offer  of  a  higher 
salary.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  other  towns  can  be  found  which  sup- 
port schools  as  cheaply  ;  examples  of  meanness  and  even  crime  are  always 
abundant.  The  question  is,  does  the  town  of  Maiden  expend  as  much  as 
her  peculiar  circumstances  demand  ? 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
schools  generally.  The  propriety  of  employing  a  superintendent  of  schools 
will  never  be  doubted,  so  long  as  the  committee  are  able  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  one  so  competent  and  faithful  as  the  present  incumbent  of  that 
office.  The  gradation  of  the  schools  has  been,  under  his  supervision,  system- 
atized and  greatly  improved.  The  teachers  are  generally  industrious  and 
warmly  interested  for  the  welfare  of  their  pupils,  and  there  is  not  a  district 
or  school-room  in  the  town  that  does  not  afford  eminently  gratifying 
evidence  of  excellent  instruction. 

It  seems  to  us  utterly  superfluous  to  declaim  in  general  terms  about  the 
incalculable  value  of  our  school  system.  It  is  one  of  those  central  elements 
of  our  civilization  that  needs  no  defence.    To  undervalue  it  is  an  exhibition  of 
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eccentricity  that  is  either  idiocy  or  insanity.  A  proper  popular  education, 
embracing  morality,  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  social  fabric.  By  it  we  are 
supported,  without  it  we  perish  as  an  intelligent,  moral,  prosperous  people. 
No  mathematics  can  calculate  its  value,  no  poetry  can  exaggerate  it ;  no 
pains  or  cost,  really  necessary  to  secure  it,  can  be  excessive,  or  can  be 
wisely  withheld. 

School  Committee.— E.  0.  Haven,  G.  D.  B.  Blanchard,  Caleb  Wait,  W.  H.  Eich- 
ardson,  John  W.  Chapman,  J.  Franklin  Wakefield,  James  G.  Foster,  Freeman  A. 
Smith,  Geo.  W.  Copeland. 

Primary  Schools. — I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  Primary  Schools 
received  too  little  attention  from  those  having  in  charge  the  interests  of 
education  in  this  Commonwealth.  With  many  persons,  even  now,  it  seems 
to  be  the  belief  that  almost  anybody  with  moderate  acquirements  is  compe- 
tent to  teach  a  school  of  children  between  five  and  eight  years  of  age.  This 
is  far  from  being  true.  In  my  judgment  it  requires,  at  least,  as  high  an 
order  of  talent  properly  to  govern  and  instruct  a  class  of  pupils  of  five  years 
as  one  of  twelve  years.  It  does  not  indeed  demand  the  same  amount  and 
extent  of  scholarship,  but  it  does  need  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  teach  and  to 
interest,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  children,  not 
always  found  united  in  the  same  individual.  I  think,  therefore,  we  should 
be  especially  careful  in  the  selection  of  Primary  School  teachers,  since, 
upon  their  efforts  we  must  very  much  rely  to  elevate  our  standard  of 
popular  education. 

Philbrick's  Charts  have  been  introduced  into  these  schools  during  the 
year.  These  charts  may  be  used  with  great  profit  by  all  the  Primary 
pupils,  but  especially  by  the  second  and  third  classes.  Our  teachers  have 
not  all  manifested  equal  skill  in  the  employment  of  them,  but  I  believe  all 
have  found  them  valuable  assistants. 

In  connection  with  this  mention  of  Philbrick's  Charts,  I  naturally  add  a 
word  upon  the  importance  of  "  object  teaching,"  in  which  they  may  be  of 
much  service.  To  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  education,  so  to  speak, 
in  our  Primary  Schools,  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  devoted.  In  many 
of  the  Boston  schools  it  has  been  persevered  in  until  the  good  results  from 
it,  have  been  quite  apparent,  and  until  it  has  become  an  indispensable 
feature  in  the  plan  of  instruction.  Some  of  the  good  effects  of  "  object 
teaching "  are  these  :  variety  is  given  to  exercises  of  the  school,  and  not 
only  variety,  but  pleasant,  sometimes  amusing,  and  if  properly  managed, 
always  profitable  relaxation  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction.  At 
the  same  time,  by  this  course  of  training,  the  pupil's  mind  is  naturally,  but 
not  severely,  disciplined  and  developed.  He  learns  to  think,  and  to  think 
accurately,  without  being  conscious  that  he  is  putting  forth  much  effort  in 
so  doing. 
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I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  no  teacher  can  excel  in  this  difficult  branch 
of  instruction  without  careful  preparation.  It  is  an  exercise  which  may 
either  be  productive  of  great  benefit,  or  may  degenerate  into  an  unmeaning 
waste  of  attention.  Yet  no  one,  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  a  first  class 
Primary  School  teacher,  should  delay  to  put  forth  an  earnest  effort  to 
acquire  the  ability  necessary  to  make  use  of  it  as  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able mode  of  imparting  knowledge. 

More  time  would  have  been  devoted  to  "  object  teaching  "  this  year,  but 
for  the  fact  that  other  improvements  of  urgent  necessity  seemed  to  claim 
precedence.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  generally  and  beneficially  introduced 
hereafter. 

Absence  and  Tardiness. — The  efforts  made  by  the  committee  to  diminish 
the  frequency  of  absence  and  tardiness  by  requiring  that  in  every  case  such 
absence  and  tardiness  shall  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  have  resulted  in 
considerable  improvement  in  this  direction.  With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  and  of  punctuality,  has  been  appreciably  higher 
during  the  present  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Now  and  then  a  case 
has  occurred,  as  was  anticipated  hy  the  committee,  where  a  parent  or 
guardian,  more  jealous  of  attempted  invasion  of  his  own  authority,  than 
careful  of  the  best  interests  of  his  child  and  of  the  schools,  has  refused  to 
comply  with  the  rule,  by  explaining  to  the  teacher  the  cause  of  the  absence 
or  tardiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of 
those  having  in  charge  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  cheerfully  co-operate  with 
the  committee  and  with  the  teachers,  in  their  efforts  to  lessen  the  frequency 
of  occurrence  of  those  crying  evils  with  which  every  teacher  has  to  con- 
tend, unnecessary  absence  and  tardiness.  In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure 
in  remarking,  that  the  number  of  cases  of  truancy  has,  under  the  vigorous 
and  determined  efforts  of  many  of  the  instructors,  been  continually  lessen- 
ing. Would  that  adequate  means  might  be  devised,  without  the  resort  to 
legal  proceedings,  for  the  complete  prevention  of  a  practice,  which,  if  con- 
tinued till  it  becomes  a  habit,  so  often  leads  to  the  commission  of  crime ! 

Gymnastic  Exercises. — In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  committee,  I 
invited  Samuel  W.  Mason,  Esq.,  master  of  the  Elliot  School,  Boston,  to 
meet  the  teachers  of  the  town,  and  explain  the  system  of  free  gymnastics 
employed  by  him  in  the  rooms  under  his  charge,  with  a  view  to  their  intro- 
duction into  our  schools.  Mr.  Mason  visited  Maiden  on  two  afternoons  for 
that  purpose.  The  teachers  without  exception  manifested  much  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  a  ready  appreciation  of  the  fact  already  elsewhere 
demonstrated  that  such  exercises  indulged  in  to  moderate  extent  give 
variety  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  school-room,  gratify  the  pupils,  and 
largely  conduce  to  that  healthfulness  and  vigor  of  body  which  it  is  so  desir- 
able that  every  scholar  should  attain.     The  decision  of  the  committee  to 
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make  free  gymnastics  a  part  of  the  school  discipline  of  the  town,  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  which  have  been  taken  during  the  year. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — Geo.  W.  Copeland. 


MARLBOROUGH. 

Nothing  can  give  us  good  schools  if  the  people  forsake  them.  The  wisest 
provisions  of  law,  the  most  liberal  appropriations  of  money  and  most  pains- 
taking supervision  of  the  proper  authorities  can  not  compensate  for  that. 
The  very  breath  is  gone,  if  the  atmosphere  of  public  interest  is  wanting. 
The  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  localities  has  been  spoken  of  more 
than  once  in  this  report,  and  it  is  all-important.  We  must  ask,  most 
earnestly,  that  all  our  neighbors  will  take  the  time  to  think  on  this  matter, 
and  seeing  how  much  depends  on  them,  will  gather  their  most  vital  sympa- 
thies around  these  harvest-fields  of  mind  and  soul.  See  that  no  injury 
befalls  .them  ;  let  them  want  nothing  of  genial  warmth  ;  let  them  be  "  so 
kept  and  tended  "  that  not  a  single  sheaf  shall  be  wanting  to  the  garner. 
All  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in  the  family  and  the  community  should  find 
its  way  to  the  school-room  ;  the  best  thoughts  and  holiest  deeds  should  shed 
their  selectest  influence  there.  The  costliest  jewels  of  the  household  are 
polished  or  marred,  its  richest  treasures  safely  kept  and  increased  an  hun- 
dred fold,  or  rifled  and  wasted  in  this  often  neglected  spot.  Men  are  more 
careless  of  their  children  than  of  their  sheep  and  oxen.  Many  a  time  has 
more  skill  and  care  gone  to  the  "  breaking  of  a  colt,"  than  to  the  schooling 
of  a  child ;  an  orchard  has  lacked  no  timely  and  patient  pruning  from  one 
who  has  never  looked  in  to  see  how  the  budding  faculties  of  his  son  or 
daughter  are  helped  or  hindered.  The  irregularity  of  attendance,  the 
tardiness  and  truancies  that  disfigure  our  registers  as  well  as  injure  so 
greatly  our  schools,  must  be,  at  last,  traced  back  in  nearly  every  instance, 
to  the  want  at  home,  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools. 
Parents  do  not  know  whether  their  children  are  at  school  or  not,  and  one 
reason  is,  they  are  never  there  themselves.  The  teacher  is  blamed  and 
left  without  sympathy  because  there  is  no  adequate  knowledge  of  his  labors 
and  difficulties.  We  most  earnestly  desire  to  see  parents  taking  measures 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  actual  working  of  our  school  system  by 
frequent  visits  to  our  schools.  Let  co-operation  be  established  and  main- 
tained between  the  home  and  the  school-house,  and  incalculable  good  will 
be  done  to  each.  In  some  cases,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  only  exception 
to  entire  indifference  is  passionate  interference ;  it  is  either  the  cold  that 
freezes  or  the  heat  that  scorches,  the  calm  that  corrupts  or  the  hurricane 
that  wrecks.  Something  else  would  be  better  than  either,  and  that  is,  a 
deep  and  constant  regard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  never  slumber- 
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ing,  never  vehement.  We  would  again  invoke  an  awakened  interest  in 
view  of  the  injury  which  is  done  to  the  schools  and  all  parties  affected  by 
it,  by  irregularity  in  attendance  on  them;  for  we  know  of  no  remedy  for 
this  except  such  interest.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  interrupted  attend- 
ance in  both  our  High  and  Common  Schools,  as  a  very  serious  evil,  retard- 
ing and  untoning  them,  especially  in  the  villages.  We  do  not  forget  that 
many  parents  need  the  services  of  their  children  for  a  portion  of  the  time 
allotted  to  instruction ;  we  know  that  busy  industry,  not  ignoble  indolence, 
claims  most  of  the  time  taken  from  the  school-room.  We  do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  while  our  country  is,  in  this  her  hour  of  direct  need,  calling 
her  most  stalwart  sons  from  the  farm  and  the  workshop  to  the  battle-field, 
the  school-house  must,  temporarily  at  least,  colonize  prematurely  the  terri- 
tory thus  left  vacant.  And  when  the  boy  or  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  can 
earn  the  wages,  which  but  three  or  four  years  ago  constituted  the  pay  of 
the  full  grown  man  or  woman,  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that 
our  well-known  Northern  thrift  will  not  forego  the  seizure  of  the  timely 
opportunity.  We  know  and  feel  also,  how  disturbing,  distracting,  unsettling 
in  all  its  influences,  how  unfavorable  to  connected  thought  and  study,  is  this 
unprecedented  hour.  But  charity  itself  will  not  allow  us  to  cover  all  the 
sins  of  non-attendance  with  the  mantle  of  these  considerations.  The  fitful 
whims  of  scholars  (both  the  older  and  the  younger  scholars)  are  not  unfre- 
quently  indulged  and  even  encouraged,  by  yielding,  and  too  often  prejudiced 
parents,  to  the  permanent  injury  of  those  who  must  be  early  taught,  if  ever, 
obedience,  self-denial,  and  to  "  endure  hardness."  Parents  !  you  are  thus 
injuring  the  schools,  but  you  are  injuring  your  families  far  more.  And,  to 
those  who  needlessly  allow  the  "  almighty  dollar  "  to  draw  their  children 
from  the  school  to  the  workshop,  we  must  imploringly  say,  you  are  selling 
off  at  seed-time  that  which,  duly  planted,  watered  and  tended,  would  be  to 
your  children  a  ten-fold  harvest ;  even  by  the  reckoning  of  dollars  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  far  higher  considerations,  you  are  making  for  them  a  losing 
bargain,  as  too  late  they  will  of  themselves  find,  when  you  shall  have 
passed  away.  Looking  thus  at  the  good  of  their  children,  and  not  less,  at 
the  welfare  of  those  invaluable  institutions,  the  Public  Schools,  we  are  sure 
that  parents  will  take  pains  to  have  this  evil  cease. 

We  wish  also  to  speak  of  the  district  system,  or  so  much  of  it  as  exists 
in  the  town.*  It  appears  that  districts  as  known  to  the  law  have  never 
existed  in  this  town ;  the  town  has  always  built  and  owned  the  school- 
houses,  and  no  district  limits  have  ever  been  marked  out,  and  at  different 
times  the  teachers  of  the  schools  have  been  hired  by  a  committee  chosen 
for  that  purpose  by  the  town,  by  the  selectmen,  and  by  committees  appoint- 

*  Since  this  was  written,  and  in  view  of  the  considerations  here  presented,  the  town  has 
voted  to  do  away  with  this  system  after  the  first  of  March,  1864.    We  wish  to  put  the  reasons 
for  this  on  record — we  would  have  all  see  and  understand  them. 
h 
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ed  for  each  school-house.  Out  of  this  last  method  grew  what  has  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  district  system ;  for  those  who  were  at  first  but  members 
of  one  committee,  each  member  having  to  hire  the  teacher  for  a  designated 
school-house,  came  to  be  called  prudential  committees  for  such  and  such 
district.  Having  the  same  name  and  discharging  the  same  duties  as  the 
law  gives  to  the  like  number,  performing  the  same  work  where  the  district 
system  does  exist,  these  committees  have  stood  for  a  part  of  that  system  in 
this  town.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  a  fair  conclusion,  that  the  town  has 
instituted  and  maintained  enough  of  the  district  system  to  bring  it  within 
the  action  of  that  law,  which  requires  those  towns  where  it  exists  to  vote, 
at  certain  periods,  on  the  question  of  abolishing  or  retaining  it.  The  only 
right  which  the  town  has  to  choose  prudential  committees  depends  on  the 
existence  of  the  district  system ;  if  then  we  take  advantage  of  it,  we  ought 
also  to  take  it  under  the  only  conditions  on  which  it  can  have  any  legal 
existence.  We  would  have  the  town  declare  distinctly  its  preference  for 
the  method  of  hiring  teachers  by  men  chosen  for  each  school-house  over 
that  of  committing  this  responsibility  to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  all 
schools  of  the  town,  if  it  has  such  a  preference.  It  seems  to  us  plain  that 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  better  method.  The  facts  that  the  committee  of  the 
town  have  the  whole  field  under  their  view,  that  they  alone  can  act  upon 
any  system  in  determining  either  the  qualifications  or  compensation  of 
teachers,  that  applications  are  most  naturally  made  to  them  for  places  to 
teach,  that  they  are  less  exposed  to  temptations  to  make  private  ends  or 
local  advantages  override  the  general  good,  all  seem  to  point  most  clearly 
to  the  fitness  of  giving  the  duty  of  procuring  teachers  for  all  the  schools 
into  their  hands.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  no  way  of  fixing 
responsibility  on  one  party  or  the  other,  for  while  one  hires,  the  other 
approves  the  teacher,  and  of  course  neither  is  chargeable  with  the  failure 
that  somehow  takes  place  between  the  two ;  nor  is  it  rare  for  unpleasant 
differences  to  occur  before  a  school  gets  a  teacher,  or  gets  rid  of  one.  And 
we  will  no  longer  allow  a  possible  misconstruction  of  our  motives  to  restrain 
us  from  recommending  the  town  to  prepare  itself  to  take  another  step  for- 
ward in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  We  propose  no  change  of  the  exist- 
ing method  at  present,  but  we  desire  discussion  full  and  thorough,  on  this 
subject,  that  the  town  may  be  prepared  to  act  intelligently  and  heartily,  at 
a  future  day.  We  recommend,  then,  that  the  school  districts  be  abolished, 
so  far  as  they  now  exist,  such  abolition  to  take  effect  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
and  the  appointment  of  teachers  in  all  our  schools,  then  and  afterwards,  by 
the  superintending  school  committee.  In  this  recommendation,  which  our 
views  of  our  duty  exact  of  us,  we  are  not  asking  additional  power  for  our- 
selves as  individuals,  for  within  the  time  above  mentioned  the  term  of 
office  of  two  of  our  body  will  have  expired.  They  may,  therefore,  be  super- 
seded if  the  town  sees  fit,  or  overruled  by  the  doubling  or  even  trebling  of 
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the  committee's  number,  while,  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  change  but  one 
year's  term  of  service  of  the  third  member  of  the  present  board  will  remain. 
Shall  we  then  be  deterred  from  making  suggestions,  which  we  believe  the 
welfare  of  our  schools  requires,  lest  we  may  be  suspected  of,  and  charged 
with,  a  desire  to  monopolize  the  appointing  power,  with  all  its  delicacy, 
difficulty,  and  almost  certainty  of  making  enemies  among  disappointed  can- 
didates and  their  friends  ?  "We  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  matter  at 
length  in  this  report,  but,  while  in  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  including  the 
cities,  most  of  the  large,  and  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  towns,  the  district 
system  does  not  exist ;  while  in  the  sections  that  have  abolished  school  dis- 
tricts the  manifest  improvement  in  the  schools  has  prevented  the  inhabitants 
from  even  so  much  as  desiring  a  return  to  the  old  system;  while  the  "signs 
of  the  times  "  make  it  most  evident  that  ere  many  years  shall  have  elapsed 
the  last  remains  of  the  district  system  will  have  been  swept  away  in  our 
State,  we  ask  why  should  populous  and  progressive  Marlboro'  cling  to  an 
outworn  and  dying  system  ?  Are  not  the  town  committee  as  likely  as  any 
others  to  be  competent  to  this  work  for  which  they  are  paid  from  its  com- 
mon treasury,  to  give  their  time  and  thought  ?  In  asking  this  question,  we 
make  no  assumption  for  ourselves,  and  institute  no  invidious  comparisons 
with  others.  We  only  say  it  would  be  a  shame  for  so  large  a  town  to 
choose  an  incompetent  committee,  and  scarcely  less  shame  for  that  com- 
mittee to  undertake  duties  for  which  neither  their  training  nor  experience 
has  fitted  them.  It  is  no  discredit  to  others,  who  cannot  give  the  requisite 
time  and  thought  to  educational  measures,  that  they  are  unable  to  do  this 
work  so  well  as  those  whose  business  it  ought  to  be  to  inform  themselves 
thoroughly  on  these  matters.  We  might  go  on  to  ask,  what  interest  have 
the  committee  in  procuring  capable  teachers  for  the  village  schools  more 
than  for  the  smaller  districts,  when  all  the  teachers  are  paid  nearly  equal 
wages,  and  are  employed  for  nearly  equal  lengths  of  time  ?  What  greater 
likelihood  is  there  that  the  town's  committee  will  be  biased  by  private 
interest  in  their  selection  of  teachers,  than  that  local  committees  will  be 
thus  swayed  from  seeking  the  welfare  of  the  schools  ?  And  if  a  town's 
committee  should  ever  prove  so  foolish  and  unscrupulous  as  to  subordinate 
the  good  of  the  schools  to  private,  sectarian,  or  local  interests,  the  remedy, 
short,  sharp  and  overwhelming,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  town,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  it  would  be  so  effectually  used  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the. 
offense. 

School  Committee. — L.  E.  Wakefield,  D.  B.  Goodale,  "W.  C  Tenney. 


MEDFORD. 

Memory. — The  most  scholarlike  recitations  we  heard  were  those  where 
the  ideas  and  not  all  the  words  of  the  author  were  followed.     Memory  in, 
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some  of  our  schools  is  used  somewhat  as  a  separate  faculty.  This  reduces 
it  to  a  machine.  It  should  always -be  connected  with  the  understanding. 
The  mind  that  grasps  the  ideas  of  a  book,  clearly  and  consecutively,  cares 
little  about  the  words.  Compelling  children  to  recite  every  word  of  a 
lesson  in  history,  rhetoric,  grammar  or  philosophy,  cramps  the  understand- 
ing, feelings  and  taste.  Let  not  our  schools  change  the  pure  gold  of  intui- 
tion for  the  paper  currency  of  book  definitions.  Insist  upon  the*  ideas,  not 
upon  the  words.  Gcethe  says, — "I  am  a  mortal  enemy  of  word  recita- 
tions." Lord  Bacon  is  yet  more  severe.  He  compares  the  school  achieve- 
ments in  mere  memory  with  the  physical  achievements  of  mountebanks ; 
and  says, — "  The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ;  the  other  an 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  the  body.  Both  may  excite  our  wonder ;  but  neither 
is  entitled  to  our  respect." 

Physical  Health. — This  is  receiving  more  attention  in  our  schools  than 
formerly,  and  it  cannot  receive  too  much.  As  physical  strength  declines? 
the  mental  powers  suffer  ;  and  school  then  becomes  distasteful.  There  is 
always  danger  that  the  ambition  of  some  pupils  and  the  zeal  of  some  teach- 
ers will  conspire  to  attempt  more  in  study  than  young  constitutions  can 
bear.  Six  hours  of  active  study,  each  day,  is  as  much  as  is  healthy  for 
mind  or  body ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  no  lessons  be  given  to 
pupils  which  will  require  study  at  their  homes.  Let  us  go  slower  and 
safer.  Do  we  not  hurry  pupils  into  studies  they  can  but  partly  compre- 
hend? The  very  limited  time  allowed  for  the  unlimited  number  of  studies, 
forces  teachers  into  fatal  hastiness,  and  children  into  physical  exhaustion. 

Election  of  Teachers. — We  trust  we  shall  not  be  deemed  presumptuous  if 
we  transmit  some  of  our  experience  to  our  successors  in  office.  "We  have 
found  the  election  of  a  new  teacher  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  act  we 
are  called  to  perform.  Every  thing  depends  ultimately  upon  the  teacher. 
Just  so  much  as  a  teacher  really  is,  just  so  much  that  teacher  can  really 
teach,  and  no  more.  We  have  found  the  old  saying  verified, — that  where 
a  teacher  had  the  natural  gift  for  teaching  and  governing,  there  was  signal 
success  ;  and  where  the  gift  was  wanting,  in  any  degree,  the  success,  in  that 
degree,  was  wanting.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  Living  minds 
only  can  quicken  and  satisfy  living  minds.  Where  such  vast  interests  as 
the  educational  establishments  of  a  town  are  at  stake,  the  school  committee 
should  be  painfully  sensitive  to  all  deficiencies ;  and  if  a  male  or  female 
teacher  cannot  properly  govern  a  school,  or  cannot  awaken  the  curiosity, 
kindle  the  affections  and  develop  the  talents  of  the  pupils,  such  teacher 
should  give  place  to  one  who  has  the  true  school  magnetism. 

Your  committee  feel  more  deeply  every  year  the  paramount  importance 
of  our  Public  Schools  ;  and  are  anxious  to  state  clearly  what  we  wish  to  do 
for  every  child.  We  ask  the  careful  attention  of  every  citizen,  male  and 
female,  to  the  following  exposition  of  our  views  and  plans. 
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We  begin  with,  this  proposition : — All  children  should  be  taught  in  school 
what  they  will  most  need  in  the  world.  The  question  then  is, — How  shall 
we  best  prepare  them  for  honorable,  useful,  virtuous  aud  happy  lives  ?  "We 
answer  thus, — By  teaching  them  1st.  To  live  religiously. — 2d.  To  think 
comprehensively. — 3d.  To  reckon  mathematically. — 4th.  To  converse  ele- 
gantly.— 5th.  To  write  a  letter  grammatically.  Let  us  explain  how  these 
five  accomplishments  will  secure  respectability,  success,  and  happiness. 

1st.  To  live  religiously.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go." 
This  divine  command  is  addressed  to  parents,  school  teachers,  and  school 
committees.  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  establish  the  great  principles  of  jus- 
tice, benevolence  and  piety,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  our  children. 

We  would  now  give  the  town  our  reasons  for  making  Christian  morals  a 
fixed  study. 

The  statute  law  of  Massachusetts,  on  this  subject,  is  as  follows : — "  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth, 
love  to  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  indus- 
try and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance,  and  those  other 
virtues,  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which 
a  republican  constitution  is  founded  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  in- 
structors to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will 
admit,  into  a  clear  understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned 
virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness  ;  and  also 
to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

Here  is  the  emphatic  command  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  State, 
without  limitations  or  compromise  ;  and  it  begins  with  these  words — "  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  instructors  of  youth."  Is  it  not  then  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  school  committee  in  the  Commonwealth  to  do  all  they  can  to 
help  the  teachers  in  obeying  this  command  ? 

Moreover,  God  has  commanded  us  in  nature,  and  Christ  has  commanded 
us  in  revelation,  to  bring  up  our  children  as  moral  and  religious  beings ; 
and  we  would  have  the  command  of  God  and  the  law  of  Massachusetts 
obeyed  in  Medford. 

There  are  other  special  reasons  for  our  definite  action  in  this  matter. 
Sunday  School  teachers,  throughout  the  country,  say  that  a  large  proportion 
of  their  pupils  show  a  neglect  of  moral .  and  parental  culture  at  home.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is  the  saddest  truth  on  record.  Let  us  look  at  facts.  When 
decay  of  reverence,  in  the  young,  is  loudly  complained  of;  when  bad  books 
are  doing,  in  angel  dresses,  the  work  that  Satan  did  in  Paradise ;  when 
profaneness  and  obscenity  are  heard  in  our  streets,  when  licentiousness  is 
fevering  the  blood  and  intemperance  is  maddening  the  brain  of  virtuous 
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youth,  who  come  from  the  country  into  the  cities  ;  when  our  criminal  courts 
send  out  statements  of  youthful  corruption  which  stagger  belief,  and  our 
city  missions  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  wickedness,  which  they  dare 
not  publish ;  when  firemen  are  called  out  to  extinguish  flames  kindled  by 
youthful  incendiaries,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  criminal  convictions  are 
among  those  under  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  when  selfishness  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science,  and  Mammon's  golden  wand  threatens  to  strike  society 
with  spiritual  impotency ;  we  say,  when  such  facts  as  these  stare  us  in  the 
face,  and  we  witness  the  work  of  demoralization  going  on  busily  around  us, 
we  ask  if  something  extra  should  not  be  done  to  protect  our  rising  genera- 
tion from  pestiferous  examples,  and  prepare  them  for  pure,  upright,  and 
Christian  lives  ? 

In  addition  to  our  rules  requiring  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the 
repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  every  school,  and  the  weekly  recitation 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  we  would  request  every  teacher  to  occupy  half 
an  hour,  after  the  opening  exercises  of  Monday  morning,  in  stating  and 
illustrating  in  order  the  great  moral  principles. and  Christian  virtues  which 
are  required  by  the  statute  law  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  using  as  aids,  for 
this  purpose,  their  two  moral  class-books,  with  conversations,  discussions, 
hymns  and  devotional  poetry,  as  they  find  them  best  suited  to  the  ages  of 
their  pupils. 

2d.  To  think  comprehensively.  To  do  this  the  mind  must  be  enriched  by 
various  learning.  From  memory's  great  store-house  the  intellect  must  be 
able  to  bring  out  facts,  philosophy  and  feeling,  in  such  order,  freshness  and 
relationship  as  will  be  true  to  nature  and  fit  for  the  occasion.  This  affluence, 
power  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  comes  through  the  study  of  books 
and  through  silent  reflection.  It  has  been  our  desire  so  to  arrange  the  text- 
books, studies  and  exercises  of  our  schools,  as  to  secure  to  our  pupils  the 
blessings  of  sound  thought,  in  order  that  they  may  look  around  and  through 
every  subject  presented  to  them  in  life. 

3d.  To  reckon  mathematically.  It  needs  no  words  to  show,  that  they  who 
cannot  solve  correctly  the  arithmetical  questions  and  problems  which  every- 
day life  brings  up,  are  constantly  liable  to  loss,  mortification  and  disputes. 
We  have  therefore  appropriated  a  large  portion  of  school  life  to  the  study 
of  arithmetic  and  exact  science.  ' 

4th.  To  converse  elegantly.  From  the  Peripatetics  to  the  Oxford 
Wranglers,  conversation  has  held  its  first  place  as  the  mind's  interpreter. 
To  express  our  thoughts  clearly,  briefly  and  beautifully,  is  a  great  accom- 
plishment. In  conversation  life  addresses  life,  and  therefore  it  should  be 
connected,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  school  studies.  Many  of  the  lessons 
open  topics  for  conversation ;  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  in  asking 
questions  concerning  them. 
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Voluntary  discussions  and  debates  are  the  most  direct  and  powerful 
teachers  of  the  art  of  conversation. 

Writing  compositions  is  another  great  help  to  conversation,  because  it 
produces  compactness  of  thought  and  brevity  of  phrase. 

As  every  human  being  does  more  of  talking  through  life  than  of  any 
thing  else,  we  conjure  our  teachers  to  cultivate  in  their  scholars  the  habit 
of  accurate,  clear  and  strong  expression. 

5th.  To  write  a  letter  grammatically.  The  culpable  neglect  of  the  New 
England  schools,  in  teaching  their  pupils  how  to  write  a  letter,  is  proved  a 
hundred  times  every  year  in  the  letters  we  receive.  Men  and  women,  in 
respectable  situations,  write  us  letters,  which  disgracefully  abound  with 
false  grammar,  bad  spelling,  and  worse  punctuation.  It  is  high  time  that 
this  blot  on  the  literary  fame  of  New  England  should  disappear  ;  and  we 
would  have  Medford  organize  a  course  of  studies,  for  our  Public  Schools, 
which  will  secure  its  speedy  removal. 

It  will  appear  in  our  programme  of  studies  that  we  have  made  large 
provision  for  composition,  believing  that  writing  themes  teaches  the  pupil  to 
think,  talk,  and  write  correctly.  When  a  scholar  sits  down  to  write  on  any 
such  topic  as  biography,  agriculture,  health,  flowers,  honesty,  astronomy, 
politics,  trade,  novels,  fashion,  morals, — he  begins  with  carefully  thinking 
what  are  the  facts  to  be  stated  and  the  objects  to  be  gained.  Having  con- 
cluded what  to  write,  he  next  thinks  how  he  can  best  state  his  views.  Both 
these  courses  of  thought  are  all-important  in  human  life.  No  one  can  suc- 
ceed in  this  nineteenth  century  without  true  thinking  and  proper  speaking 
and  writing.  We  believe  that  school  compositions  better  prepare  the  young 
mind  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  than  any  other  school  exercise.  They 
call  into  action  all  the  various  knowledge  that  has  been  acquired,  and  turn 
it  all  to  use.  They  teach  grammar  and  rhetoric  faster  than  any  instructor 
can.  This  exercise  combines  thinking  and  expressing  ;  in  other  words,  it 
is  doing  just  what  the  man  or.  woman  will  be  obliged  to  do  every  day  through 
life. 

Voluntary  Debates. — These  are  powerful  aids  to  thinking,  talking,  and 
writing.  A  book  containing  several  classes  of  questions,  suited  to  school 
debates,  has  been  published ;  and  most  valuable  discussions  on  taste,  be- 
havior, customs,  morals,  climate,  trades,  professions,  laws,  biographical  his- 
tory, etc.,  may  be  easily  brought  up  from  it.  If  a  person  has  ideas,  it  is 
certainly  worth  while  to  learn  to  express  them  with  utmost  force  and 
beauty.  In  Germany  these  discussions  are  required  by  law  to  be  two 
hours  long;  and  are  highly  prized  for  tempting  forth  thought  and  shaping 
character. 

Looking  thus  at  the  five  points  above  mentioned,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
introduce  and  arrange  such  studies  and  instruction  as  will  educate  all  our 
children  to  live  religiously ;  to  respect  their  duties  to  themselves,  to  society 
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and  to  God ;  to  think  correctly,  consecutively  and  deeply ;  to  'perform  all 
arithmetical  questions  with  accuracy  and  speed ;  to  express  their  thoughts 
with  beauty  and  power ;  and  to  write  and  punctuate  a  letter  according  to 
rhetorical  rules.  These  five  embrace  what  every  human  being  should  be 
able  to  do  properly,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  and  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  prosperity  and  happiness  while  he  lives.  If  some  of 
our  children  fail  to  make  these  acquisitions  the  fault  is  their  own,  or  that 
of  their  parents.  We  offer  to  every  child  in  the  town  the  same  good 
chance.     The  schools  are  for  the  town,  not  the  town  for  the  schools. 

Teachers. — We  are  sure  of  the  able  and  cheerful  co-operation  of  our 
teachers.  The  success  of  all  our  plans  must  depend  upon  the  ability  and 
faithfulness  of  those  who  are  to  carry  them  into  execution.  As  is  the  teacher 
so  is  the  school. 

We  would  have  the  community  value  more  highly  the  labors  of  accom- 
plished and  successful  teachers.*  Their  limits  are  the  boundaries  of  mind 
itself.  Into  what  circle  of  human  culture  do  they  not  enter  ?  Over  what 
secret  emotions  of  the  heart  have  they  no  control  ?  What  field  in  the  wide 
domain  of  knowledge  do  they  not  penetrate  ?  And  into  what  lonely  nook 
of  society  do  they  send  no  influence  ?  They  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  the  community. 

To  "hear  recitations,"  especially  with  the  text-book  before  one's  eyes,  is 
in  most  studies  the  smallest  part  of  a  teacher's  true  vocation.  Any  one  can 
hear  a  lesson  recited  from  a  book.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  true  teacher  to 
turn  the  rules,  principles  and  data  of  that  text-book  into  living,  practical 
power.  Let  the  dry  lines  of  a  geographical  map  be  vivified  by  the  histori- 
cal facts  that  belong  to  the  places  named.  Let  every  reading  lesson,  from 
the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  tempt  the  teacher  to  make  some,  per- 
chance but  one  remark,  which  the  class  will  not  forget.  The  words  given 
out  for  spelling  and  defining  may  be  selected  with  reference  to  their  fer- 
tility in  suggesting  ideas.  How  full  of  subjects  for  conversation  are  botany, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric.  The  time  spent  by  the  teacher  in 
talking  and  explaining  is  the  golden  time  of  school  hours.  It  is  the  time  of 
true  teaching  and  high  culture.  It  is  the  harvest  season  of  the  class.  To 
hear  a  suggestive  recitation  and  there  stop,  is  to  act  the  part  of  an  auto- 
maton. A  distinguished  English  teacher  said: — "I  try  to  learn  every 
thing  about  my  pupils'  lessons,  so  as  to  teach  them  what  is  not  found  in 
their  text-books."  Dr.  Abbot,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Exeter  Academy 
for  fifty  years,  had  a  remarkable  power  in  shaping  the  characters  of  his 
pupils.  He  could  extract  moral  rules  and  Christian  philosophy  from 
arithmetical  proportions,  geometrical  figures,  acids  and  alkalies,  flowers  and 
fruits,  mountains  and  oceans,  heaven  and  earth.  He  saw  God  in  every 
thing,  and  every  thing  in  God.  How  wonderfully  a  fertile  mind  turns  the 
whole  universe  into  a  text-book  ! 
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Course  of  Studies. — Your  committee  have  given  much  time  and  large 
labor  to  the  preparation  of  the  subjoined  programme  of  studies.  Having 
copied  it  from  no  one,  they  were  moved  to  ask  the  opinions  of  several  dis- 
tinguished educators  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.  These  gentlemen 
carefully  examined  each  point,  and  frankly  expressed  their  views.  Each 
approved  of  the  general  plan  and  aim,  while  each  suggested  some  change. 
We  have  cheerfully  availed  ourselves  of  their  advice,  and  made  some 
changes  accordingly.  They  will  please  accept  our  sincere  thanks,  while 
they  see  that  the  peculiar  features  of  our  system  forbid  our  adopting  some 
of  their  suggestions. 

COURSE      OF      STUDIES. 
PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

First  Year. — Object  Lessons.  Philbrick's  Tablets.  Spelling  familiar 
words.  Counting.  Drawing  on  slate  or  blackboard.  Eeading.  Con- 
versations on  the  Lessons. 

Second  Tear. — Object  Lessons.  Reading  and  Spelling.  Counting  from 
one  to  one  hundred.  Combining  numbers.  Punctuation.  Conversations. 
Drawing.     Morals.     General  Lessons. 

Third  Year. — Object  Lessons.  Reading  and  Spelling.  Primary  Arith- 
metic. Multiplication  Table.  Defining.  Drawing.  Punctuation.  Con- 
versations. Morals.  General  Lessons.  Singing  and  Gymnastic  Exer- 
cises, by  whole  school,  through  three  years. 

INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOLS. 

First  Year. — Object  Lessons.  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  Punc- 
tuation. Geography.  Arithmetic.  Drawing  on  slates  or  blackboard. 
Conversations  on  Lessons.     Morals.     General  Lessons. 

Second  Year. — Object  Lessons.  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  Punc- 
tuation. Geography.  Arithmetic.  Drawing.  Conversations  on  Lessons. 
Morals.     General  Lessons. 

Third  Year. — Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  Punctuation.  Arith- 
metic. Geography.  Drawing.  Conversations  on  Lessons.  Concert 
Lessons.  Morals.  Declamations.  Singing.  Voluntary  Discussions  and 
Gymnastic  Exercises,  by  the  whole  school  through  the  year. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

First  Year. — Arithmetic.  Geography.  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining. 
"Writing  and  Map  drawing.  Conversations  upon  the  Lessons.  Oral  In- 
struction in  Familiar  Science,  twice  each  week,  followed  by  conversations 
upon  the  lesson  delivered.  Christian  Morals,  during  the  first  half  hour  of 
every  Monday  morning,  illustrated  from  Bible,  Krummacher's  Parables, 
Cowdrey's  Moral  Lessons,  Hall's  Morals  for  Schools.  Declamation  by 
each  scholar  twice  in  each  year. 
I 
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Second  Year. — Arithmetic.  Geography.  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defin- 
ing. Conversations  upon  the  Lessons.  "Writing  and  Drawing.  Oral 
Instruction  in  Familiar  Science  twice  each  week,  followed  by  conversations 
upon  the  lesson.  Christian  Morals,  during  the  first  half  hour  of  every 
Monday  morning,  illustrated  from  Bible,  Krummacher,  Cowdrey,  Hall  and 
others.     Declamation  by  each  scholar  twice  in  each  year. 

Third  Year. — Arithmetic.  History.  Oral  Instruction  in  Familiar 
Science,  twice  each  week,  followed  by  conversations  upon  the  lessons. 
Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  Compositions  once  a  month.  Conversa- 
tions on  the  Lessons.  Writing  and  Drawing.  Christian  Morals,  illustrated 
as  above  stated.     Declamation  by  each  scholar  twice  in  each  year. 

Fourth  Year. — Arithmetic.  Grammar.  History.  Book-keeping.  Oral 
Instruction  in  Familiar  Science,  once  each  week,  followed  by  conversations 
upon  the  lessons.  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  Writing  and  Drawing. 
Compositions  once  a  month.  Conversations  upon  the  lessons.  Christian 
Morals,  as  required  above.  Declamation  by  each  pupil  once  in  each  year. 
A  voluntary  discussion  or  debate,  by  the  whole  school,  once  a  fortnight. 
Singing,  by  the  whole  school,  each  day. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

First  Year. — Arithmetic.  English  Grammar.  History.  Book-keeping. 
Conversations  upon  the  lessons.  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.  Writing 
and  Drawing.  Compositions  once  a  month.  Voluntary  discussions  once  a 
month.  Christian  Morals,  during  the  first  half  hour  of  every  Monday 
morning,  illustrated  from  the  Bible,  Krummacher's  Parables,  Cowdrey's 
Moral  Lessons,  Hall's  Morals  for  Schools,  Wayland's  Moral  Science. 
Declamations  by  each  pupil  twice  each  year. 

Second  Year. — Algebra.  Natural  Philosophy.  Physiology.  Conver- 
sations upon  the  lessons.  Rhetoric.  Composition  once  a  month.  Discus- 
sions  or   Debates  once  a  month.     Reading  and  Defining.     Writing  and 

O  DO 

Drawing.  Latin,  (voluntary.)  Christian  Morals,  as  above  required. 
Declamations  by  each  pupil  twice  each  year. 

Third  Year. — Mental  Philosophy.  French  and  Latin,  (voluntary.) 
Botany,  during  the  six  warm  months.  Geometry,  during  the  six  cold 
months.  Conversations  upon  the  lessons.  Compositions  once  a  fortnight. 
Discussions  or  Debates  once  a  fortnight.  Reading  and  Defining.  Draw- 
ing. Declamation.  Christian  Morals,  as  above  directed.  Volunteer 
Biographies  of  distinguished  benefactors  of  mankind,  delivered  orally,  once 
each  quarter. 

Fourth  Year. — Chemistry.  Moral  Philosophy.  French  and  Latin, 
(voluntary.)  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Conversations  upon  the 
lessons.  Compositions  once  a  fortnight.  Discussions  or  Debates  once  a 
fortnight.      Reading  and  Defining.      Drawing.      Volunteer   Biographies, 
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delivered   orally,  once   a   month.     Christian  Morals,  as   above    directed. 

Singing,  by  the  whole  school,  daily. 

School  Committee.— Cha-rlus  Brooks,"  Thomas  S.  Harlow,  Charles  S.  Jacobs, 
George  M.  Preston,  John  S.  Barry,  Alvah  N".  Cotton. 


MELROSE. 

Good  books  on  the  subject  of  education  are  easily  accessible,  and  if  each 
teacher  would  carefully  read  a  single  good  volume  per  term,  the  beneficial 
effects  would  doubtless  soon  be  manifest  in  the  schools.  With  little  effort, 
and  small  expense,  we  might  easily  collect  a  choice  library  for  teachers, 
containing  the  best  works  on  education,  and  books  of  reference  relating  to 
other  subjects  now  taught,  or  that  may  be  taught,  in  the  schools.  Such  a 
library  would,  doubtless,  be  highly  prized,  and  used  with  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  their  schools,  by  a  long  succession  of  teachers  possessing  the 
spirit  of  progressive  improvement.  The  law  requires  the  preservation,  for 
the  use  of  successive  teachers  and  committees,  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Many  of  them  are  very  valuable.  Several,  and  per- 
haps most  of  the  reports  of  former  years  can  be  collected  without  cost,  and 
these  alone,  with  the  addition  of  new  ones  as  received,  would  form  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  library.  Books  appropriate  for  a  library  of  this  specific 
character,  would  doubtless  be  received  by  gift,  and  with  the  purchase  of  a 
few  books  annually,  we  should  soon  have  a  valuable  library,  sufficiently 
large  for  the  use  of  all  our  teachers. 

Of  oral  instruction,  properly  so  called,  we  still  find  too  little.  In  not 
more  than  four  schools  does  there  seem  to  be  any  good  approximation  to 
our  standard  in  this  respect.  Simply  preserving  order,  reading  printed 
questions,  and  listening  to  formal  answers  always  in  language  learned  from 
a  book,  though  much  better  than  nothing,  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole 
of  a  teacher's  duty  in  regard  to  instruction.  What  is  in  the  book  is  usually 
only  an  outline,  a  small  part  of  all  that  should  be  taught.  There  should  be 
vastly  more  of  discussion,  of  questioning  in  various  ways,  of  explanation,  of 
collateral  instruction,  with  the  presentation  of  subjects  in  new  and  attractive 
modes,  calculated  to  excite  curiosity,  stimulate  thought,  extend  the  range 
of  mental  vision,  and  intensify  and  fix  all  impressions  intended  to  be  made. 

The  wonderful  effect  of  even  a  moderate  amount  of  incidental  instruction 
of  the  right  kind  can  be  appreciated  by  those  only  who  have  witnessed  it. 
Aside  from  the  illustrations  and  discussions  strictly  pertinent  to  the  lessons 
in  hand,  much  can  be  done  to  "  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,"  render  study 
attractive,  and  enlarge  the  stock  of  pupils'  useful  knowledge,  by  brief  and 
familiar  talks,  or  informal  lectures  on  some  of  the  multitude  of  useful  and 
interesting  subjects  constantly  presented  to  an  educated  and  observant  mind. 

Of  useful  topics,  suited  to  the  ages  and  capacities  of  pupils,  there  is  no 
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lack,  and  teachers  who  judiciously  select  and  skilfully  discuss  them,  will  be 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  how  greatly  good  order  and  progress  in  all 
studies  are  thereby  promoted,  with  what  intensity  of  interest  such  informa- 
tion is  received,  and  how  tenaciously  it  is  retained. 

School  Committee. — Luther  Kobinson,  Charles  H.  Isburgh,  Henry  E.  Trowbridge. 

NEWTON. 

We  would  welcome  any  plan  which  might  enlist  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  parents,  and  increase  their  interest  in  the  schools.  Some  of 
our  schools  suffer  for  want  of  such  interest.  The  teacher  labors  under  an 
almost  insurmountable  disadvantage,  who  has  to  encounter  adverse  influ- 
ences in  the  family  and  home  of  his  pupils.  Parents  alone  can  secure  in 
their  children  regularity  and  constancy  of  attendance,  and  a  loving  appre- 
ciation of  the  teacher's  labors  and  self-denials  for  his  pupils.  They  should 
be  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  the  school-room,  and  with  the  face  of  the 
teacher.  .  The  teacher  can  visit  the  home  of  the  children,  and  make  himself 
known  socially  there,  but  he  cannot  take  his  school-room  with  him.  Parents 
must  visit  that  in  person  would  they  gain  a  deep  interest  in  the  school. 
The  committee  and  the  teachers  do  most  cordially  invite  parents  to  visit 
the  schools.  Especially  are  fathers  invited  to  take  this  interest  in  the  edu- 
cational welfare  of  their  children.  If  the  varied,  difficult  and  exhausting 
work  of  the  school-room  could  be  understood  at  home,  there  would  be  more 
sympathy  and  less  fault-finding  with  the  teacher. 

Sub- Committee  for  Grammar  Schools. — E.  W.  Clark,  F.  W.  Pelton,  YY.  W.  Sever. 

While  the  committee  fully  accord  to  popular  education,  as  it  has  been 
and  continues  to  be,  the  power  above  ascribed  to  it,  to  civilize  a  people  and 
to  augment  its  material  wealth,  they  maintain  that  deeper  and  broader 
views  must  be  taken  of  it  than  those  which  generally  prevail ;  that  there 
must  be  intimately  associated  with  it  a  greater  moral  influence,  in  order  to 
make  it  the  guardian  power  that  the  present  age  demands.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  organization  of  the  system,  this  moral  feature  has  no  where  been 
altogether  disregarded.  In  Prussia,  where,  so  far  as  mechanism  is  con- 
cerned, a  very  perfect  system  of  public  instruction  has  been  adopted,  one  of 
its  regulating  ordinances  declares,  that  "  the  first  vocation  of  every  school 
is  to  train  up  the  young  in  such  a  manner  as  to  implant  in  their  minds  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  excite 
both  the  will  and  the  strength  to  govern  their  lives  after  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  Christianity."  And  in  the  organic  law  of  our  own  Commonwealth, 
from  which  the  conception  of  popular  education  every  where  has  been 
borrowed,  the  same  high  requisition  is  made.  Yet,  in  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  our  system,  this  requisition  is  not  made  sufficiently  prominent.    For 
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to  make  man  what  God  would  have  him  to  be — if  his  whole  nature  is  to 
be  developed  into  a  balanced  manhood,  moral  culture  must  enter  largely 
into  the  process. 

It  has  been  shown,  by  the  marked  contrast  drawn  between  Massachu- 
setts and  South  Carolina,  that  "knowledge  is  power;"  and  in  the  case 
assumed,  a  beneficent  power.  But  it  is  a  power,  nevertheless,  that  may  be 
devoted  to  bad  as  well  as  good  uses.  An  expert,  for  instance,  in  penman- 
ship, without  moral  control,  may  become  an  adroit  forger  or  counterfeiter 
A  diligent  student  in  politics,  or  an  insatiable  devourer  of  the  flashy  trash 
of  partisan  newspapers,  may  only  be  the  better  qualified  to  rouse  a  simple 
people  to  dissatisfaction  and  treason,  or  to  embroil  them  in  mobs  and  tu- 
mults. There  is,  doubtless,  a  higher  intelligence  which  is  favorable  to 
virtue,  because  it  sees  all  else,  in  a  prudential  point  of  view,  to  be  utter 
folly.  But  of  intelligence,  regarded  as  a  mere  technical  acquisition,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  merely  an  instrument,  whose  use  and  ultimate  utility  must 
depend  on  its  moral  direction.  On  these  indisputable  grounds,  the  com- 
mittee maintain  that  our  system  of  education  must  welcome  an  alliance  with 
virtue,  and  be  vitalized  by  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence.  Other  things 
must  be  taught  besides  the  analysis  of  language,  the  evolution  of  numbers, 
and  the  chronology  of  past  events.  Our  youth,  during  their  scholastic 
days,  should  be  taught  the  duties  that  will  appertain  to  them  in  manhood, 
as  jurors,  citizens,  electors,  and  thus  the  virtual  rulers  of  the  country. 
They  should  be  made  to  understand  their  responsibility  to  their  country 
and  their  God,  implied  in  the  trust  they  ere  long  will  be  called  to  assume. 
Although  the  family  and  the  church  are  the  ordained  and  generally  recog- 
nized agencies  for  the  inculcation  of  these  moral  and  religious  duties,  yet 
they  both  seek  the  alliance  and  concurring  aid  of  the  Common  School ;  and 
without  its  assistance,  as  the  past  has  proved,  their  work  is  but  partially 
accomplished. 

For  the  Committee. — Washington  Gilbert,  Secretary. 

READING. 

Public  opinion  will  evidently  mould  the  character  of  our  schools.  How 
important  then  that  it  should  be  correct  in  order  to  enhance  their  usefulness. 
All  interference  with  the  discipline  thereof,  by  those  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  management  of  a  school,  must  be  proportionally  as  disas- 
trous as  the  influence  of  mere  civilians  in  conducting  a  military  campaign. 
Parents  are  often  deceived  in  regard  to  the  depravity  of  their  children 
until,  too  late,  disclosures  are  made  of  crimes  that  fill  them  with  astonish- 
ment. The  progress  of  youth  should  be  watched  with  the  most  vigilant 
care.  Sometimes  schools  commence  with  the  most  flattering  prospects,  and 
while  the  committee  suppose  all  is  well,  disorder  raises  its  hideous  head 
and  blasts  all  our  fond  anticipations. 
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Teachers  possess  the  rights  and  duties  of  parents,  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  the  schools  are  concerned,  and  have  authority  to  employ  sufficient  discip- 
linary measures  to  enforce  obedience.  Should  any  prove  irreclaimable  by 
suitable  coercive  means,  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  the 
place  prepared  by  the  State  for  the  incorrigible. 

Teachers  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  devote  daily  to  each  individual,  and 
if  that  or  more  time  is  occupied  in  discipline,  there  must  be  so  much  lost 
for  instruction.  No  one  must  receive  so  much  attention  as  to  deprive  others 
of  their  due  share.  Some  disorderly  scholars  deprive  others  of  suitable 
instruction  by  continuous  annoyance.  Such  should  be  as  summarily  dealt 
with  as  justice  will  admit. 

Let  parents  show  their  children  by  conversation  and  frequent  examina- 
tions that  they  are  in  earnest  in  regard  to  their  conduct,  that  they  value 
learning,  good  behavior,  good  morals  and  a  good  character  more  than 
money.  Let  parents  and  teachers  interest  them  in  their  studies,  and  arouse 
an  ambition  to  do  something,  to  be  something,  and  to  elevate  their  condition 
by  preparing  themselves  for  the  exigencies  of  life,  and  by  ennobling  their 
minds  by  mental  discipline  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

An  earnest,  energetic  effort  must  be  made  to  acquire  even  respectable 
attainments.  No  listless,  indifferent  exertions  will  ever  accomplish  much. 
The  results  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  employed.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  exertion  by  showing  them  the  flattering  advantages  which 
will  attend  great  acquisitions,  and  by  portraying  to  them,  in  vivid  colors, 
the  evils  that  usually  follow  in  the  train  of  idleness  and  ignorance.  They 
should  understand  that  they  will  be  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune ; 
that  on  themselves  will  depend  their  success  or  failure ;  that  they*are  carv- 
ing out  their  own  characters,  and  daily  writing  their  own  history.  They 
should  possess  sufficient  forecast  to  extend  their  visions  to  the  future,  and 
to  foresee  consequences,  that  they  may  be  wise  enough  to  choose  the  right 
course,  and  perseveringly  pursue  it. 

The  young  should  be  trained  to  industrious  habits,  to  encounter  difficul- 
ties, and  overcome  obstacles.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  render  them 
vicious  than  indolence.  Indulgence  and  self-gratification  will  render  them 
too  fond  of  their  ease  and  present  enjoyment ;  too  impatient  of  exertions  to 
govern  their  propensities,  or  to  make  any  great  effort  for  moral  or  mental 
excellence. 

School  Committee. — John  Batchelder,  Stillman  E.  Parker,  John  H.  Bancroft. 

PEPPERELL. 

Remarks  and  Suggestions. — We  do  not,  fellow  citizens,  set  a  proper  esti- 
mate upon  the  worth  and  importance  of  our  Public  Schools.  They  are 
substantially  the  foundation-stones  of  all  our  other  boasted  institutions. 
They  are  the  exponents  of  our  civilization,  and  the  guardians  of  our  liber- 
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ties.  They  are  our  main  dependence  for  the  education  of  the  masses  of  our 
children.  We  think  we  speak  within  bounds,  when  we  say  that  four-fifths 
of  them  never  attend  any  other  schools.  It  becomes  us,  then,  to  prize  and 
cherish  these  institutions,  and  make  them  as  good  as  we  can,  would  we  have 
our  children  good  scholars,  and  ere  long,  useful  men  and  women.  We  are 
now  shaping  their  destinies.  We  have  ten  school  districts,  and  ten  schools. 
And  legally,  we  should  have  at  least  sixty  months  of  school, — that  is,  an 
average  of  six  months  annually  in  each  district.  But  our  schools  have 
fallen  far  short  of  this  the  past  year.  This  is  the  withholding  which  tendeth 
to  poverty. 

The  visits  made  in  the  schools  during  the  year  by  the  superintendent 
were  more  than  eighty,  and  these,  with  the  visits  of  others,  amount  to  one 
thousand, — an  excess  over  those  made  the  year  previous  of  more  than  three 
hundred.  This  is  a  favorable  omen  as  regards  the  growing  interest  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  in  our  schools  and  school-children. 
If  these  visits  were  increased  many  fold  more,  it  would  prove  a  very  great 
advantage  to  our  schools.  In  no  way  can  we  more  encourage  our  teachers 
and  children. 

The  office  of  prudential  committee  is  a  very  important  and  responsible 
office,  especially  when  the  business  of  selecting  teachers  devolves  upon  this 
committee.  For  this  office  there  should  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  one 
who  has  the  good  of  his  school  at  heart, — if  such  a  man  can  be  found.  One 
great  reason  why  some  of  our  schools  have  been  much  better  than  others  is, 
— the  prudential  committees  in  those  districts  were  men  who  know  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  school ;  and  they  have  been 
determined  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  promptly,  manfully  and 
faithfully.  Districts  often  make  great  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  their 
committees. 

A  lack  of  definiteness  is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  teacher's  most  prominent 
faults.  The  teacher  should  always  be  definite.  Children  pre-eminently 
always  need  to  know  just  what  is  expected  of  them.  They  need  to  know 
distinctly  what  is  allowed  in  school,  and  what  is  not.  They  need  to  know 
where  the  lesson  begins  exactly, — where  it  ends, — when  and  how  it  is  to 
be  recited,  and  then,  what  the  consequences  will  be  if  it  is  not  thus  recited. 
A  too  great  indefiniteness  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  the  occasion  of  multi- 
tudes of  poor  recitations,  and  of  an  untold  amount  of  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  in  our  schools. 

Teachers  often  seem  to  mistake  their  business  as  teachers.  The  teacher's 
first  business  is  to  govern, — and  his  second,  to  teach,  and  see  that  his  pupils 
study  and  learn.  The  teacher,  let  him  work  like  a  Hercules,  cannot  do  for 
his  pupils  what  they  must  do  for  themselves.  He  is  the  overseer, — they 
are  the  workers.  He  is  to  plan,  lay  out,  superintend  the  work,  and  they 
are  to  do  it.     He  is  not  to  do  the  work — the  learning — but  see  that  it  is 
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done.     He  is  the  best  teacher,  and  best  fulfils  his  mission,  who  contrives  to 
make  his  scholars  work  the  hardest  and  best. 

Teachers  should  visit  each  other's  schools,  as  the  farmer  does  his  neighbor, 
to  see  what  improvements  he  can  make  in  husbandry.  He  will  thus  be  the 
better  able  to  correct  his  own  faults,  and  will  engraft  new  scions  upon  his 
present  method  of  teaching,  which  in  time  to  come  will  bear  better  fruit 
than  was  natural  to  the  old  stock. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  efforts  of  so  many  of  our  scholars 
in  composition,  declamation  and  recitation  of  pieces.  In  these  respects  they 
have  done  well,  and  should  be  encouraged  in  efforts  of  this  kind.  It  is  just 
the  practice  they  need.  They  have  thus  afforded  much  pleasure  to  their 
parents  and  friends,  and  will  be  amply  paid  by  the  benefit  which  will  accrue 
to  themselves. 

Superintending  School  Committee. — J.  E.  B.  Jewett,  L.  S.  Bancroft,  Bichaed  Bierce. 

SHIRLEY. 

There  is  a  disposition  too  prevalent  among  many  people,  to  pursue  a 
stand  still  policy  in  relation  to  our  schools,  treading  the  same  path  and 
repeating  the  same  arguments  year  after  year,  exhibiting  a  woful  lack  of 
enterprise  and  want  of  invention ;  and  if  the  ideas  of  this  class  of  people 
could  be  carried  out,  the  masses  would,  as  a  consequence,  be  kept  far  in  the 
rear  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  These  conservative  gentlemen  should 
remember  that  the  Dutch  plough  era  has  past,  and  that  the  present  is  one  of 
more  improved  implements  of  husbandry. 

And  much  of  this  want  of  progress  may,  in  a  measure,  be  attributed  to 
parents.  They  are  direlict  in  their  duty  in  not  being  more  frequent  visi- 
tors of  our  schools. 

They  ought  to  go  to  the  school-room  oftener,  and  observe  what  progress, 
if  any,  is  being  made  ;  and  whether  the  teacher  is  competent  for,  and  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  his  or  her  duties ;  and  satisfy  themselves  whether 
or  not  the  money  they  contribute  for  the  education  of  their  children,  is  being 
judiciously  expended ;  and  not  leave  every  thing  in  trust  to  the  teacher  and 
committee.  Their  presence  would  encourage  the  teacher,  inspire  the 
scholars  with  confidence  and  increased  zeal,  and  make  the  duties  of  the 
school-room  a  labor  of  love,  instead  of  one  of  onerous  burdens.  Parents 
would  not  leave  their  children  at  home,  in  charge  of  a  hired  servant,  for 
three  months,  without  inquiring  after  their  conduct  and  management.  Why 
then  leave  them  thus  at  school,  without  looking  after  their  advancement 
and  welfare  ? 

Parents  should  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  thus  indifferent,  not  only  to 
what  concerns  them  immediately,  but  the  future  interest  and  well-being  of 
their  children.     Competent  teachers  should  be  employed ;   competent  as  to 
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education  and  natural  abilities,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  experienced 

teachers  will  always,  be  employed,  as  the  untried  must  have  an  opportunity 

for  experience  before  we  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  practical  knowledge  of 

Veteran  teachers. 

Superintendent  of  Summer  Term. — A.  J.  Clough. 


SOUTH  READING. 

Parents. — "  And  above  all,  and  more  important  than  all,  are  the  true 
principles  of  home  government ;  the  foundation  of  all  government ;  without 
which  there  is  no  stability,  nor  material  wealth,  nor  permanent  prosperity.". 
—Gen.  Banks. 

Common  Schools  have  been  appropriately  called  the  People's  Colleges ; 
for  in  them  the  children  of  the  whole  people  may  receive — what  is  more 
valuable  than  gold  or  diamonds — editcation.  Yet  schools  are  established, 
not  to  perform  the  whole  work  of  instruction,  but  to  aid  parents  in  doing 
their  part.  Parents  and  schools  should  be  mutual  helps,  that  both  home  and 
school  training  and  instruction  may  be  the  more  readily  and  effectually 
secured. 

A  celebrated  writer  bas  said :  "  Parents  are  protectors  of  families  and 
states ;  of  state  and  family  interests  largely  considered  and  beautifully 
combined."  Those  parents  who  acknowledge  the  truth  of  these  sentiments, 
and  act  responsively,  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  progress  in  knowledge  and 
correct  deportment  of  their  children.  Very  many  parents,  the  past  year 
have  manifested  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  our  Public  Schools,  as  is 
shown  by  their  frequent  visits  to  them,  and  a  cheerful  co-operation  with  the 
teachers  and  committee,  in  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
their  offspring.  Yet  there  are  some  that  never  visit  the  school-room,  and 
do  not  communicate  with,  or  even  know  their  children's  teachei*.  Conse- 
quently, misunderstandings  arise,  hard  feelings  are  engendered,  and  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  stay  away  from  school,  to  their  irreparable  injury. 
They  profess  to  dislike  their  teacher,  and  are  allowed  to  roam  about  the 
streets,  indulging  in  mischief,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  neighborhood, 
bringing  shame  and  sorrow  to  their  homes,  and  laying  up  stores  of  anguish 
for  the  coming  days.  Such  parents,  it  is  feared,  do  not  comprehend  "  the 
true  principles  of  home  government,  the  foundation  of  all  government." 

The  following  is  commended  to  their  notice  as  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

Lord  Shaftsbury  recently  stated,  as  the  result  of  his  personal  investiga- 
tions, that  of  all  the  adult  male  criminals  in  London,  not  two  in  a  hundred, 
who  lived  an  honest  life  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  afterwards  entered 
upon  a  course  of  crime ;  and  that  almost  all,  who  enter  upon  such  a  course, 
do  so  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  ! 
m 
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The  faithful  teacher  will  realize  that  he  lives  more  for  the  future  than 
for  the  present  ;   like  the  sculptor,  who  said — 

"  I  am  working  for  immortality  !" 
Teachers  may  truthfully  exclaim — 

"  Sculptors  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand, 
"With  the  soul  uncarved  before  us." 

And  let  them  remember  that  from  the  same  marble  block  may  be  carved 
an  angel  or  a  demon ! 

If  they  believe,  with  Thomas  of  Malmsbury,  that  "  there  is  no  action  in 
this  life  which  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of.  consequences  so  long  that 
no  human  being  is  high  enough  to  perceive  the  end,"  they  will  consider  well 
their  responsibleness,  and  endeavor  to  prepare  themselves  rightly  to  dis- 
charge the  momentous,  yet  pleasant  duties  that  devolve  upon  them. 

Teachers  should  not  be  satisfied  simply  with  the  recitation  of  the  book- 
lesson  by  the  pupil ;  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  things  new  and  old,  should 
be  poured  out  of  the  teacher's  store-house  to  illuminate  the  text  and  fix  it 
permanently  in  the  learner's  mind.  Let  knowledge  be  so  imparted  as 
really  to  interest  children,  and  there  will  be  comparatively  few  absent 
scholars ;  for  where  their  treasure  is,  there  will  they  be  also  ;  and  where 
gold  may  be  obtained  there  will  be  no  lack  of  seekers. 

The  poet's  words  need  not,  to  much  extent,  be  true : 

"  The  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  a  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school." 

That  the  teacher's  office,  notwithstanding  its  transcendent  pleasures,  is 
often  a  trying  one,  we  are  well  assured.  Many  pupils  are  dull  of  compre- 
hension, and  exceedingly  slow  to  learn  ;  and  the  teacher  is  prone  to  inquire 
concerning  them  :  "  Can  these  dry  bones  live  !  "  Yes,  teacher,  they  may 
be  warmed  into  life,  if  you  will  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.  "  Line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  and  cheer- 
ful, persistent  energy,  will  accomplish  wonders.  The  avalanche  of  snow 
descends  in  flakes ;  islands  of  the  sea  are  builded  for  the  habitations  of 
men,  particle  by  particle,  by  little  coral  insects.  Remember,  the  best 
teachers  are  those  that  best  control  and  teach  the  rudest  and  dullest 
children. 

Do  not  despair  even  of  the  wayward,  stupid  child. 

"  Speak  loving  words,  and  let  him  feel 
He  has  a  friend  in  thee," 

and  he  shall  reward  thy  exertions  by  bringing  forth  fruit,  even  a  hundred 
fold.  A  raw,  dull  boy,  should  not  be  called  a  dunce.  Perchance  he  only 
needs  ripening  and  brightening  to  shine  as  a  star  in  the  firmament.     Be- 
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neath  his  awkward  exterior  may  beat  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  and 
faculties  of  large  extent.  He  moves  slowly;  so  slowly,  perhaps,"  that,  like 
the  sun  and  stars,  you  can  hardly  perceive  the  motion  ;  yet,  when  the  right 
forces  are  applied — he  moves  ! 

It  will  aid  the  instructor  much,  in  governing  and  teaching,  to  exhibit  a 
cheerful  countenance  and  disposition.  Cheerfulness,  like  the  touch  of 
Midas,  turns  every  thing  to  gold.  It  should  not  be  true  of  teachers  that 
they  are  never  in  humor  but  when  they  are  out  of  it ;  nor  should  they  for- 
get that  they  once  were  young.  Some  teachers  seem  to  forget  that  they 
were  not  always  old  and  wise.  This  leads  to  sourness  of  temper  and  harsh- 
ness of  manner  far  from  healthful  in  their  consequences.  "  The  way  to 
virtue,"  says  Seneca,  "  by  precept,  is  long  ;  by  example,  short"  Cheerful 
and  kind  teachers  secure  cheerful  and  kind  pupils  ;  and  fretful  and  unkind 
teachers  cannot  fail  to  reap  a  reward  of  moroseness  and  unkindness. 

Affection,  patience,  temper  that  warms  and  opens  like  the  breath  of 
spring,  best  lead  the  expanding  mind  in  wisdom's  way  ;  for  "  the  heart  that 
loveth  is  willing." 

If  teachers  would  secure  obedient  hearts  and  perfect  recitations,  let  them 
not  rely  upon  the  promise  of  "a  iv/iipping"  to  .every  pupil  that  shall 
fail  in  his  lessons  ;  for  the  very  fear  of  punishment  will  often  defeat  the 
end  in  view,  and  punishment  for  a  failure  will  be  cruelly  unjust. 

The  manifestation  of  confidence  in  pupils  leads  them  to  confide  in  them- 
selves, and  in  their  teacher.  "  Like  begets  like."  What  diffident,-  retiring 
pupils  most  need  is  self-confidence.  Without  this,  much  of  their  labor  will 
be  lost.  It  should  be  a  primary  object  with  the  instructor  to  lead  his  pupils 
to  rely  upon  themselves. 

Teachers  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  easily  disturbed,  lest  mis- 
chievous scholars,  knowing  their  infirmity,  should  take  advantage  of  it  to 
try  their  temper  and  annoy  the  school.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  faults  of  young  children,  and  their  trivial  failings  should  not  be  too 
severely  punished  ;*  for  correction  improperly,  or  too  frequently  adminis- 
tered, works  the  wrong  way.  That  school  is  best  governed  in  which  there 
is  the  least  noise  arising  from  the  action  of  the  teacher  or  the  scholars,  and 
in  which  the  pupils,  from  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  regard  for  their  teacher, 
the  most  willingly  govern  themselves.  That  school  is  badly  governed  which 
is  kept  in  subjection  only  in  one  part,  and  that  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 

"  Qive  a  dog  a  bone  to  gnaw,"  said  the  first  Napoleon,  "  and  he  won't 
bite."  Children  should  be  kept  employed,  for  those  that  have  nothing  to  do, 
have  leisure  to  do  wrong,  and  are  liable  to  every  temptation.  Children 
usefully  employed,  in  study  or  amusement,  have  no  leisure  for  mischief. 
Innocent  pleasures,  especially  for  small  children,  should  be  provided  and 
permitted. 

School  Committee — P.  H.  Sweetser,  Lillet  Eaton,  Edward  Mansfield,  A.  A. 
Foster,  E.  A.  Upton,  John  Winship. 
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STOW. 

Some  'of  the  districts  in  this  town  labor  under  special  disadvantage  in 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  superior  teachers,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
money  they  have  to  offer  as  compensation. 

We  all  labor  under  other  disadvantages,  arising  from  our  method  of  pro- 
curing our  teachers  through  the  agency  of  the  prudential  committees. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  men  chosen  by  the  various  districts,  for 
prudential  committees,  generally,  will  have  so  high  or  correct  an  ideal  of 
the  qualifications  essential  to  a  good  teacher,  as  men  chosen  by  the  town,  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  the  qualification  of  teachers,  and  to  exercise  a 
general  superintendence  and  control  of  both  teachers  and  schools.  Besides} 
the  prudential  committees  not  examining  the  persons  they  employ,  often 
can  only  guess  at  their  qualifications ;  and  each  having  but  one  school  to 
provide  for,  is  very  liable  to  indulge  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  need  make 
no  special  effort  to  procure  a  good  teacher,  nor  be  in  haste  about  it,  and  is 
tempted  to  wait  until  he  is  imposed  upon  by  some  inferior  applicant,  or 
until  all  the  best  teachers  being  engaged,  he  is  under  the  necessity,  at  the 
last  hour,  of  taking  up  with  one  whose  services  were  not  in  demand  else- 
where. Or  he  may  have  some  family  relative,  who  is  permitted  to  take 
advantage  of  the  claims  of  relationship,  to  secure  through  his  agency 
a  position  which  the  person  would  despair  of  obtaining  by  virtue  of  essen- 
tial fitness.  And  prudential  committees  are  sometimes  tenacious  of  their 
choice. 

From  these  and  other  causes — where  this  system  prevails — the  superin- 
tending committee,  being  obliged  to  accept  the  candidates  presented  by  the 
prudential  committees,  or  keep  the  school-houses  closed,  are  often  strongly 
tempted,  and  indeed  sometimes  virtually  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  -approve  persons  whom  their  judgments  disapprove  of,  and,  afterwards, 
to  sustain  them  in  their  unmerited  positions,  to  save  the  suffering  districts 
from  the  greater  evils  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  would  proba- 
bly result  from  their  dismission. 

But  so  long  as  the  towns  are  pleased  to  continue  their  present  method  of 
procuring  teachers,  we  must  expect  cur  schools  to  suffer  more  or  less  from 
the  employment  of  teachers  of  inferior  qualifications,  and  from  the  ill- 
adaptation  of  teachers  to  particular  schools. 

Regarding  the  art  of  writing  as  ranking  next  in  importance  to  reading 
and  spelling,  among  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  Common 
Schools,  the  committee  have  urged  it  upon  the  special  attention  of  teachers 
and  scholars  the  past  year,  and,  as  they  have  been  gratified  to  perceive,  not 
without  some  measure  of  success.  There  was  still,  however,  in  most  in- 
stances, room  for  larger  improvement,  both  in  the  methods  and  amount  of 
careful  teaching,  and  in  the  interest  and  patient  efforts  of  the  scholars. 
While  in  most  of  the  schools  the  manuscripts  have  been  kept  neat  and  tidy, 
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and  some  of  them  have  afforded  evidence  of  critical  care  in  the  writing,  too 
many  have  indicated  great  lack  of  skill  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  of  impatient  haste  and  inattention  to  the  copy  on  the  part  of 
the  scholar. 

As  the  only  opportunity  which  many  of  the  children  in  our  schools  will 
ever  enjoy  to  learn  to  write,  is  that  afforded  them  in  the  Common  School, 
it  is  time  that  the  indifference  towards  this  branch  of  education,  which  has 
so  extensively  prevailed  among  teachers,  and  the  too  common  excuse  of 
"  want  of  time  "  to  attend  to  it,  were  among  the  things  of  the  past ;  and  that 
evidence  of  the  ability  and  disposition  to  teach  the  art  of  writing,  should  be 
required  of  every  candidate  for  the  teacher's  office. 

School  Committee. — R.  W.  Fuller,  A.  C.  Livermore,  E.  Whitney. 

TYNGSBORO'. 

Suggestions  to  Parents. — It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  character  of  the  teacher  determines  the  condition  of  the 
school,  as  the  competency  of  a  commander  determines  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  an  army.  We  cannot  have  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
cannot  have  the  edge  of  steel  without  the  temper  of  steel.  If  we  would 
have  an  invincible  army,  we  must  have,  able  generals.  If  one  would  have 
efficient  schools,  we  must  have  competent  teachers.  And  by  competency 
we  do  not  simply  mean  this,  but  more  :  that  they  be  of  easy  and  agreeable 
manners,  morally,  socially,  physically  apt  to  teach.-  One  may  be  intel- 
lectually competent,  but  morally,  socially,  physically  unfit  to  teach,  or  be  a 
companion  for  our  children. 

As  the  duty  devolves  upon  you  to  select  your  teachers,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  aim  to  secure  only  the  services  of  the  best  ones  for  your  schools, 
regardless  of  the  money  you  have  to  expend,  or  the  pay  they  can  command. 
A  short  school  under  the  instruction  of  a  thoroughly  furnished  teacher,  will 
do  more  for  the  education  of  your  children,  and  the  formation  of  their 
characters,  than  a  long  one  under  the  charge  of  an  indifferent  and  incom- 
petent one.  The  presence  of  some  teachers  will  do  more  to  educate  your 
children  than  the  best  efforts  of  others ;  and  because  your  school  is  small 
and  your,  children  are  young,  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  receive 
the  very  best  instruction.  The  very  fact  that  your  children  are  young  is 
the  very  reason,  above  all  others,  why  they  should  receive  the  best  instruc- 
tion that  can  be  furnished  them.  The  direction  of  the  child's  mind  is  the 
all-important  matter  that  may  determine  its  future  course ;  give  you  infinite 
cause  for  rejoicing,  or  "  bring  your  gray  hair  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 
How,  then,  can  you  consent  to  place  the  highest  interest  of  your  children 
except  in  the  most  competent  hands  ?  You  would  not  employ  a  strolling 
tinker  to  repair  your  watch,  nor  a  bungler  to  shoe  your  horse.     But  how 
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much  better  are  your  children  than  a  watch  or  horse  !  The  one  deals  only 
with  gross  matter ;  the  other  with  immortal  souls,  and  the  impression  they 
will  receive  from  the  handling  of  skilful  or  unskilful  hands  may  determine 
forever  their  future  course.  Seek,  then,  the  services  of  only  the  best 
teachers,  and  you  will  feel  that  you  have  received  more  than  a  just  equiva- 
lent for  your  money  in  that  which  money  cannot  purchase — the  character 
of  your  children. 

Superintending  Committee. — Stillman  Barber,  Luther  Butterfield. 

WALTHAM. 

From  different  quarters  complaints  of  parents  have  reached  us  that  too 
much  study  is  exacted  of  their  children.  They  have  no  time  at  home, 
morning  and  evening,  for  any  thing  but  their  lessons  ;  and  sometimes  they 
are  sent  exhausted  to  bed,  their  lessons  scarcely  learned.  If  this  is  true  to 
any  considerable  extent,  it  is  certainly  a  great  wrong.  Perhaps  a  part  of 
this  unseasonable  study  is  needless.  It  has  been  intimated  that  some 
scholars  spend  the  school  hours,  not  occupied  by  their  own  recitations,  in 
listening  to  the  exercises  of  other  classes,  thus  losing  the  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  their  own  lessons,  and  preferring  to  make  up  the  loss  at 
home.  Parents  can  assist  instructors  in  correcting  this  evil,  so  far  as  it 
may  exist. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  there  is  much  excessive  stimulation 
and  straining  of  the  youthful  mind.  In  these  fast  times  teachers  and  many 
parents  wish  the  children  to  make  haste  to  learning.  In  these  days  of  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  educational  conventions  and  teachers'  associations, 
teaching  is  a  profession  ;  success  secures  an  honorable  reputation ;  and 
eminence,  handsome  emoluments.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  emulation  in  the  great  corps  of  public  educators.  Great  efforts 
are  made  to  "  improve  the  schools ;"  and  this  means  practically  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  study,  and  make  the  greatest  show  of  acquisitions  at 
a  very  early  age.  For  this  teachers  are  applauded  and  parents  are  proud ; 
though  many  a  son  and  daughter  languishes  and  dies  at  the  end  of  the 
race,  or  droops  on  the  way. 

We  are  persuaded  that  careful  investigation  would  show  that  in  many 
High  Schools  more  is  exacted  of  the  pupils,  and  at  a  tenderer  age,  than  of 
young  men  in  college.  We  do  not  think  our  own  schools  are  so  objection- 
able in  this  respect  as  others  of  which  he  heai\  Your  committee  are 
opposed  to  methods  of  needless  difficulty  in  study  and  recitation,  and  to 
lessons  of  undue  length  and  number.  In  our  judgment  one  lesson  learned 
out  of  school  is  as  much  as  should  be  required  of  any  child.  If  music  is 
practised,  it  is  a  lesson.  Lessons  should  be  graduated  also,  not  by  the 
highest  abilities,  but  the  average  abilities  of  scholars.     They  ought  not  to 
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be  reputed  the  best  teachers  who  can  lead  our  youth  to  the  greatest  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge  in  a  given  time ;  but  those  who  can  send  them  forth 
from  our  schools  at  a  fit  age,  with  sound  health,  well-trained  minds,  and 
established  virtues,  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  of  life.  A  child  cheated 
of  his  childhood  and  its  joys,  careworn  and  old  while  young,  through  exces- 
sive "  schooling,"  is  an  anomaly  in  nature  ;  and  his  very  face  implies  a 
crime — somewhere. 

Permanency  of  Teachers. — It  is  the  policy  of  the  committee  to  retain  the 
services  of  approved  teachers  as  long  as  practicable.  Still  the  past  year 
has  been  marked  by  changes,  some  of  which  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
higher  inducements  held  out  in  other  towns.  This  brings  up  the  question, 
whether  it  is  not  time  to  increase  the  wages  of  instructors.  It  is  true  that 
in  these  times  the  charges  upon  the  public  treasury  should  be  made  as  light 
as  possible,  in  connection  with  a  wise  regard  for  the  public  interest ;  but 
this  does  not  preclude,  it  rather  requires  the  consideration  of  the  question 
proposed.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  teachers  have  heretofore  richly 
earned  all  their  pay.  They,  with  others,  must  meet  the  advance  in  prices, 
and  contribute  their  share  to  the  support  of  the  government.  It  is,  there- 
fore, justice  to  fix  their  compensation  according  to  the  new  standard  which 
is  set  up  by  the  course  of  events.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  sustain  instruction  of  the  first  order.  Our  educational  system 
lies  in  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity.  For  the  sake  of  the  general  wel- 
fare, for  the  sake  of  our  children,  who  are  soon  to  assume  the  duties  of 
citizenship  with  unaccustomed  burdens,  we  must  retain  our  best  teachers. 
The  superior  wisdom  and  vigor  which  they  will  impart  to  the  common 
mind,  will  enable  the  people  the  more  easily  to  bear  and  to  liquidate  the 
costs  of  sustaining  the  nation  through  a  great  struggle  for  existence.  The 
town  cannot  afford  to  lose  them.  To  withhold  from  them  an  adequate 
support  in  comparison  with  our  sister  towns  would  be,  in  the  long  run,  the 
way,  not  of  true  economy  which  maketh  rich,  but  of  poverty.  . 

School  Committee. — R.  B.  Thurston,  C  Newhall,  J.  Kutter,  J.  C.  Parsons,  Lewis 
Smith,  James  G.  Moore. 

WATERTOWN. 

In  order  that  a  check  may  be  put  to  this  evil,  (truancy,)  the  committee, 
as  it  is  their  duty  to  do  by  the  truant  Act  of  the  legislature  of  1862,  have 
prepared  a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  adoption  of  the  town  at  its  next  annual 
meeting,  and  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  judge  of  the  superior  court 
for  his  approval,  before  any  action  can  be  had  under  them. 

BT-LAWS    OF    THE    TOWN    OF    WATERTOWN    CONCERNING    TRUANT 

CHILDREN. 

1.  Any  of  the  persons  described  in  the  second  section  of  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
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and  sixty-two,  entitled  an  "  Act  concerning  truant  children  and  absentees 
from  school,"  upon  conviction  of  any  offence  therein  described,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  by  confinement  in  the 
place  hereinafter  designated,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. 

2.  There  shall  be  annually  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  March,  three  suitable  persons,  to  be  called  commission- 
ers for  truant  children,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until 
others  shall  be  appointed  in  their  place,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enter 
complaints  against  all  such  persons  as  are  named  in  said  second  section,  and 
to  serve  and  execute  all  such  warrants  and  other  processes  as  shall  be 
issued  thereupon. 

3.  Before  making  any  complaint  as  aforesaid,  the  said  commissioners,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  report  to  the  school  committee  of  the  town  for  the  time 
being,  the  residence  and  condition  of  the  person  or  persons  to  be  complained 
of,  with  their  names,  and  the  names,  residence,  occupation  and  condition  of 
their  parents  or  guardian,  and  such  other  material  facts  concerning  such 
persons  as  may  come  to  their  knowledge  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
school  committee,  or  some  one  of  them,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
upon  such  report  forthwith  to  investigate  the  case,  and  in  such  way  and  by 
such  means  as  may  to  said  committee  seem  proper,  endeavor  to  cause  said 
persons  to  attend  school.  Upon  failure  of  such  attempt,  or  if  the  committee 
think  proper  not  to  make  such  attempt,  the  said  committee  shall  direct  said 
commissioners,  or  either  of  them,  to  enter  a  complaint  according  to  the 
statute. 

4.  Said  complaint,  whenever  practicable,  shall  be  entered  by  said  com- 
missioners before  any  magistrate  or  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence, 
in  Watertown,  Cambridge,  or  Waltham. 

5.  Said  commissioners  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  ■ dollars, 

which  shall  continue  until  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office,  or  until 
removed  therefrom,  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  in  case  of  resignation  or 
removal,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate  amount  of  said  salary. 

6.  The  selectmen  shall  have  the  power,  upon  complaint  of  the  school 
committee,  to  remove  any  commissioner  from  his  office,  and  upon  such  re- 
moval, or  upon  the  resignation  of  any  commissioner,  they  shall  appoint 
some  suitable  person  or  persons  in  the  place  of  the  one  so  resigning  or  re- 
moved, who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  next  succeeding  annual  meet- 
ing of  said  inhabitants. 

7.  The  selectmen  at  their  first  regular  meeting  after  said  annual  meeting, 
shall  divide  the  said  town  into  three  districts,  and  shall  assign  one  of  said 
commissioners  to  each  district,  who  shall  have  the  special  charge  and  super- 
intendence of  the  same,  and  of  all  the  aforesaid  persons  residing  therein ; 
but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  commissioner  to  report  to  the  school  com- 
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mittee  any  offence  within  his  knowledge,  whether  committed  within  his  own 
or  any  other  district. 

8.  The  almshouse  of  the  town  is  hereby  assigned  and  provided  as  the 
suitable  situation  named  in  said  act. 

9.  Upon  the  commitment  of  any  of  said  persons  to  said  almshouse,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  said  alms- 
house shall  be  situated,  to  cause  said  persons  regularly  to  attend  the  school 
in  said  district  suitable  to  his  age  during  the  time  of  his  commitment,  and 
he  shall  take  care  that  said  person  returns  from  said  school  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  school  hours. 

10.  The  school  committee  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  doings  of  the  commissioners  who  shall  in  all  cases  be  subject  to 
the  orders  of  said  committee. 

11.  The  said  commissioners  shall  be  organized  as  a  board  in  the  month 
of  March  annually,  by  the  choice  of  a  chairman,  who  shall  also  be  the 
secretary  of  the  board. 

12.  The  said  commissioners  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  their  proceedings, 
and  of  the  offences,  complaints,  acquittals  or  convictions,  and  the  punish- 
ments awarded  therefor,  with  the  names  and  residence  of  said  persons,  and 
the  names,  residence  and  occupation  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  which, 
or  a  copy  of  which,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee on  the  fifteenth  day  of  every  January,  and  shall  be  open  to  the 
examination  of  the  school  committee,  or  any  one  of  them,  at  all  times. 

13.  The  school  committee,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  town,  shall  pre- 
sent an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  with  ajparticular  state- 
ment of  their  action,  if  any,  upon  the  matters  embraced  therein,  accom- 
panied by  such  observations  in  relation  thereto  as  may  be  required  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  board. 

School  Committee. — Charles  J.  Barry,  John  B.  Goodrich,  A.  S.  Patton,  Ivers  J. 
Austin,  Wm.  G.  Lincoln,  Wm.  M.  Tobey.  • 


WESTON. 

Comparatively  few  have  the  ready  tact  to  excite  and  rightly  direct  the 
early  thoughts  of  children.  Few  are  sufficiently  qualified  to  commence 
with  the  alphabet  of  instruction  and  give  the  child  its  rudimental  lessons — 
plant  the  seeds  of  its  intellectual  life.  We  need  for  our  youngest  scholars 
the  very  finest  and  best  qualities  of  instruction  and  character.  The  day 
is  past  and  never  to  return  in  which  it  was  thought  that  almost  any  one 
would  answer  to  teach  young  children.  Of  no  class  of  teachers  are  quali- 
fications which  fit  them  for  their  labor  so  imperatively  demanded  as  of  this 
class.  The  teacher  must  have  judgment,  and  care,  and  patience,  and 
n 
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fruitfulness  in  the  invention  of  means  to  keep  the  little  ones  intrusted  to 
her  care  interested  in  some  exercise  that  shall  be  useful  to  them.  "What  is 
put  into  the  first  of  life  is  put  into  the  whole  of  life.  Habits  of  thought 
and  study  are  early  formed. 

School  Committee. — Calvin  H.  Topliff,  Nathan  Hagak,  Edwin  Hobbs. 

WESTFORD. 

Among  the  memorable  events  of  the  year,  in  connection  with  the  inter- 
ests of  education  in  our  community,  is  the  late  session  of  a  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute held  here.  Your  committee  did  what  thev  could  to  secure  the  holding 
of  this  meeting  in  our  town,  and  feel  satisfied  that  a  great  benefit  has  been 
conferred  thereby.  The  attendance  was  large,  notwithstanding  the  very 
bad  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  exercises  were  of  a  highly  interesting 
and  profitable  character. 

The  day  sessions  were  devoted  to  normal '  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
grammar,  arithmetic,  physical  geography,  music,  etc.,  and  the  evenings  were 
occupied  with  lectures  and  elocutionary  recitations  and  readings. 

We  feel  proud  of  the  interest  which  the  people  of  our  town  so  generally 
manifested  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  generous  hospitality 
which  they  displayed.  We  were  especially  glad  that  so  many  of  our  native 
teachers,  "and  of  those  who  are  likely  to  become  teachers,  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Institute.  They  could  not  fail,  we  think,  to  derive  great 
benefit  from  the^xercises ;  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  the  fruits  of  the 
good  influence  exerted  upon  them,  in  the  improved  excellence  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  in  the  future. 

School  Committee. — Leonard  Luce,  George  M.  Eice,  George  T.  Dat. 


WOBURN. 

Truancy. — This  evil  is  growing,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  which  the 
committee  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it.  The  cause,  to  some 
extent,  is  the  absence  of  many  fathers  in  the  army.  We  have  dealt  with 
the  subject  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  absence  of  all  by-laws,  nor  are  we 
ready,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  by-laws  at  present  on  this  subject. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  still  longer  to  act  under  the  general 
laws  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  statute  (Gen.  Stat,  of  Mass.  chap. 
42,  sect.  4,  and  Gen.  Laws,  1862,  chap.  207)  is  imperative: — "Every 
city  and  town  shall  make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrangements  con- 
.  cerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  not  attending  school,"  etc.  We  do 
not  think  that  any  such  by-laws  are  yet  "  needful,"  and  therefore  do  not 
ask  for  them. 
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Our  rule  of  action  lias  generally  been  this :  When  we  learn,  by  notice 
from  a  teacher,  that  a  child  is  playing  truant,  we  call  and  see  the  child  or 
the  parent,  and  if  we  find  that  the  parent  has  no  control  over  the  child,  we 
notify  the  selectmen,  or  speak  to  one  of  the  constables  of  the  town  to  look 
after  the  child  during  the  hours  of  school,  and  if  it  is  found  on  the  streets, 
to  attend  to  it  under  the  general  statute  of  vagrancy  (chap.  165,  sect.  28, 
Gen.  Statutes.)  Indeed,  we  have  requested  the  constables  to  notify  us  of 
any  children,  of  age  to  attend  school,  who  are  seen  spending  their  time  on 
the  streets.  For  the  present,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  method  is  the 
best  we  can  adopt  to  prevent  truancy  and  secure  attendance  on  the  schools. 

School  Committee. — Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  John  A.  Gould,  Stephen  Nichols. 


WORCESTER     COUNTY. 


ASHBURNHAM. 


Teachers,  impress  upon  your  pupils  the  importance  of  thoroughly  under- 
standing whatever  studies  they  may  undertake.  If  there  be  a  deficiency  in 
the  elements,  all  that  education,  which  rests  upon  such  a  foundation,  will  be 
faulty.  Do  not  allow  any  scholar  to  go  faster  than  he  can  go  thoroughly, 
nor  to  leave  any  branch  of  study,  until  he  is  master  of  it. 

Says  a^  eminent  author:  "Not  only  should  the  number  of  branches  of 
study  in  our  schools  be  diminished,  but  the  extent  to  which  each  is  carried 
should  be  curtailed."  "With  this  sentiment,  every  intelligent  friend  of  our 
schools  must  agree.  A  few  studies  carefully  understood  ■  and  thoroughly 
mastered,  are  infinitely  more  valuable,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  discipline? 
than  any  amount  of  uncertain  and  indefinite  knowledge. 

Instil  into  the  minds  of  your  pupils  a  desire  to  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  common  English  branches  before  taking  others.  We  think  it  a 
fault  quite  too  common,  that  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  present  day  are 
passing  very  superficially  over  the  elementary  branches;  ambitious  to  take 
algebra,  geometry,  and  other  higher  studies,  thus  slighting  the  most  essen- 
tial rudiments,  requisite  for  a  good  practical  education,  and  to  prepare  a 
person  to  perform  all  common  operations  of  business  faithfully  and  well. 
Thorough  training  in  the  art  of  reading,  (although  much  improvement  has 
been  made  within  the  past  few  years,)  is  still  too  much  neglected  in  many 
of  our  schools.     Heading  and  spelling — subjects  connected  with   the  very 
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foundation  of  our  Common  School  system — we  deem  of  the  first  importance. 
The  discipline  which  children  acquire  in  learning  to  read  correctly  and 
impressively,  is  a  very  useful  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  other  branches 
of  study.  Spelling,  also,  in  many  schools,  we  think,  hardly  receives  that 
attention  which  its  importance  demands.  This  lesson  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  well  learned.  Particular  attention,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
should  be  given  to  these  two  branches. 

School  Committee. — Ohio  Whitney,  Jr.,  Asher Moore,  Henry  Tuckerman,  Samuel 
Howard,  Eber  Gibson. 


ATHOL. 

In  presenting  their  annual  report,  the  school  committee  of  Athol  are 
happy  to  speak  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  interests  committed  to  their 
care.  It  is  particularly  gratifying,  in  times  of  national  calamity  like  the 
present,  to  know  that  some  of  the  institutions  which  our  fathers  planted, 
cherished  with  so  much  assiduity  and  self-denial,  and  watered  with  their 
tears,  are  yielding  the  most  precious  fruit  in  the  elevation  of  human  char- 
acter, and  the  general  increase  of  happiness.  Our  educational  system  is 
certainly  producing  these  happy  results  ;  and  this  fact  ought  to  encourage 
us  to  redouble  our  efforts  that  this  sj'stem  may  be  perfected  in  all  its  details, 
as  well  as  general  arrangements.  If  we  can  save  our  schools  from  serious 
detriment,  and  carry  them  safely  through  this  time  of  trial,  a  most  impor- 
tant end  will  be  gained ;  and  the  committee  would  urge  upon  their  fellow- 
townsmen  the  adoption  of  the  most  liberal  and  efficient  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object? 

Teachers  and  their  Qualifications. — As  was  generally  anticipated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  the  number  of  persons  who  offered^themselves 
as  teachers  was  unusually  large,  and  not  a  few  of  these  were  willing  to 
teach  for  very  low  wages.  An  over-stocked  market  makes  low  prices. 
For  the  year  before  us,  and  probably  for  a  longer  period,  fewer  persons 
will  wish  to  teach,  and  there  will  consequently  be  less  competition  in  the 
matter  of  wages.  The  cheapest  teacher  is  always  the  one  who  keeps  the 
best  school ;  and  the  committee  trust  that  this  fundamental  fact  will  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  prudential  committees  of  the  several  districts.  A  school 
of  ten  weeks  taught  by  a  thorough  teacher  is  vastly  better  than  another  of 
twenty  weeks  under  an  instructor  but  poorly  prepared  for  the  work.  "We 
hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  an  individual  will  be  engaged  as  a 
teacher  because  he  is  willing  to  work  for  less  pay  than  other  applicants. 
Very  poor  and  therefore  very  expensive  teachers  are  often  engaged  in  this 
manner;  and  if  the  committee  reject  such,  their  action  is  not  always 
sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  people  who  are  particularly  interested. 
The  first  question  to  be  asked  respecting  a  candidate  for  any  office  is,  Is  he 
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competent  and  honest  ?  Can  he  do  well,  and  will  he  make  the  requisite 
effort  ?  Because  his  wages  are  very  low,  no  teacher  should  be  tempted  to 
ask  himself,  What  is  the  least  amount  of  labor  that  will  enable  me  to 
maintain  my  position  ?  for  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  will  generally 
lead  to  a  miserable  failure.  A  good  teacher  will  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  do  many  things  for  which  he  will  expect  no  pecuniary  compensation. 
School  Committee. — John  F.  Norton,  Ira  Bailey,  James  Coolidge. 


BARRE. 

School  Districts. — It  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  of  committees  and 
others  interested  in  the  well-being  of  our  schools,  that  we  have  too  many 
districts,  and  that  as  a  consequence  many  of  our  schools  are  small ;  and 
much  inequality  exists  in  the  distribution  of  means  for  their  support.  There 
are  two  ways  to  remedy,  partially,  if  not  entirely,  the  evil — abolish  the  dis- 
trict system,  or  else  reduce  the  number.  It  matters  but  little  which  course 
be  taken,  provided  beneficent  results  be  attained ; — perhaps  the  most 
acceptable  way  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  districts,  and  thereby 
increase  the  number  of  scholars  in  most  of  the  schools  remaining ;  and  so 
apportion  the  money  appropriated  as  to  place  the  schools  upon  more  equal 
terms.  Our  Common  School  system  was  designed  originally  to  beuefit 
alike  all  classes,  the  children  of  poverty  as  well  as  of  wealth ;  but  our  pre- 
sent method  of  distribution  tends  in  the  direction  of  making  the  rich  richer, 
and  the  poor  poorer.  Could  the  amount  of  money  now  appropriated  be 
divided  among  three-fourths  of  the  present  number  of  districts,  with  less 
regard  to  property  representation,  we  believe  that  the  results  would  be  far 
more  beneficial  and  truly  democratic.  We  know  there  are  some  objections 
to  the  idea ; — the  distance  which  some  scholars  would  have  to  go  to  attend 
school  would  be  increased ;  and  the  change,  doubtless,  would  be  attended 
with  some  expense  ; — we  deprecate  extravagance,  and  counsel  a  due  ob- 
servance of  the  virtue,  economy,  in  educational  as  well  as  other  matters  ; 
but  we  candidly  think  that  when  the  change  is  judiciously  done,  the  in- 
creased advantage  of  having  means  to  have  more  uniform  and  equal  terms 
of  school,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  better  qualified  teachers,  (for  teach- 
ers can  afford  to  improve  when  they  are  better  paid,)  and  other  things,  the 
inevitable  result  of  combination  of  means,  will  abundantly  recompense  for 
all  inconveniences  or  temporary  expense  arising  from  such  change.  Our 
limits  will  not  admit  an  elaborate  statement ;  we  only  offer  these  brief 
suggestions  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  wise  forethought  and  calm  judgment  of 
our  citizens  shall  determine. 

Pareyital  Obligations. — This  is  an  old  theme ;  but  we  like  the  plan  of 
politicians,  that  is,  to  keep  the  subject  before  the  people  until  they  embrace 
it,  and  put  it  in  practical  operation.     In  Switzerland,  the  Cantonal  or  State 
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constitution  requires  a  public  school  to  be  kept  in  every  school  section, 
summer  and  winter,  and  parents  are  held  responsible  for  sending  their 
children  to  it ;  they  are  legally  obliged  to  send  their  children  between  cer- 
tain ages  to  the  public  schools,  or  give  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  authori- 
ties that  they  give  them  as  good  an  education  at 'their  own  as  they  can 
obtain  at  the  public  expense.  A  similar  law  exists  in  our  own  State.  Shall 
we  be  less  zealous  in  the  education  of  our  children  than  the  people  of  other 
countries  ?  Many  parents  are  inclined  to  think  this  law  savors  quite 
strongly  of  coercion.  "What  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  is  based? 
Children  are  the  State's  greatest  treasures,  if  they  are  well  educated ;  but 
if  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  perverted  or  misdirected  in  their  habits, 
they  may  become  a  bane  to  society,  and  in  this  case  the  whole  people  have 
to  suffer  the  consequences  ;  hence  it  is  deemed  the  right  of  society  to  inter- 
fere with  the  parents'  sovereignty,  by  enforcing  upon  them  the  duty  to  give 
their  children  such  an  education  as  society,  represented  through  its  authori- 
ties, sees  fit  to  institute  as  a  standard.  We  have  been  induced  to  make 
these  observations  by  noticing,  in  several  of  our  school  registers,  a  rather 
unusual  amount  of  absence  not  accounted  for,  and  we  are  led  to  believe, 
from  personal  observation  in  various  places,  that  no  reasonable  excuse 
could  be  given.  Therefore,  we  bring  forth  these  reminders  of  parental 
obligations.  It  is  a  generally  admitted  truth,  that  every  human  being  has 
a  right  to  a  good  education,  and  that  it  is  a  momentous  duty  of  the  State 
to  provide  every  one  with  the  means  to  obtain  it ;  and  should  parents  or 
guardians  be  so  heartless  or  unconscientious  as  to  deny  this  obligation  to  the 
youth  under  their  care,  who  shall  say  that  society,  acting  as  the  State,  has 
no  right  to  hinder  them  in  this  uncharitable  operation  ?  Surely  no  one  who 
has  at  heart  the  truest  interests  of  the  community. 

It  is  the  duty  of  parents  not  only  to  send  their  children  to  school  at  the 
appointed  time,  but  also  to  provide  them  the  means  requisite  for  their  com- 
fort and  proper  instruction  while  at  school.  At  this  point,  the  committee 
are  happy  to  chronicle  the  fact,  that  they  ha"^  not  had  to  furnish  a  single 
book  at  the  expense  of  the  town  during  the  year;  the  circumstance  is  an 
indication  of  true  progress,  in  one  direction  at  least.  What  we  most  com- 
plain of  is,  the  irregularity  of  attendance,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  a 
sort  of  "  don't  care  whether  school  keeps  or  not;"  This  is  wrong,  and  should 
not  be  tolerated  with  indifference ;  for  it  will  be  found,  upon  reflection,  that 
the  truest  and  most  lasting  w-ealth  of  a  State  or  society  consists  in  the  in- 
telligence, personal  integrity,  temperance,  and  industry  of  its  members,  and 
that  the  source  of  its  many  ills  can  be  traced  to  exactly  opposite  character- 
istics. We  earnestly  exhort  you,  parents,  to  become  the  zealous  friends  of 
education,  not  only  of  your  children,  but  of  all  children,  both  at  school  and  at 
home,  in  a  knowledge  of  books  and  of  business,  in  all  those  virtues  which 
adorn  individual  life  and  bless  society. 

School  Committee.— A..  G.  Wheelock,  T.  P.  Eoot,  Wm.  L.  Kussell. 
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BERLIN. 

There  is  one  prominent  defect  in  our  schools,  generally,  which  ought  not 
to  be  passed  over  at  this  time  without  notice,  and  that  is  a  want  of  interest 
in  grammar  and  composition.  The  study  of  grammar  is  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  female  portion  of  our  schools.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  many  that  it  is  comparatively  useless,  except 
to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  of  no  particular  benefit  in  obtaining 
a  livelihood,  and  hence  it  is  neglected  by  the  mass  of  our  scholai's.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  those  only  who  intend  to  teach  should  be  required  to 
study  grammar.  If  it*  is.  essential  that  a  teacher  should  have  the  knowl- 
edge, is  it  not  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  recipients  of  that 
knowledge?  The  idea  that  this  study  does  not  help  to  get  a  living,  is 
perfectly  fallacious  ;  as  if  the  whole  object  of  living  was  merely  to  obtain 
material  sustenance.  Even  on  this  ground,  the  argument  is  untenable ; 
for  who  does  not  know  that  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  correctly,  is  a 
qualification  which  redounds  to  the  intellectual  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  individual  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  no  one  of  ordinary  capacity  for  learn- 
ing is  excusable,  who  has  the  advantage  of  our  schools,  and  does  not 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  our  language.  We  wish 
to  press  this  subject  home  for  your  consideration,  and  ask  of  you,  parents, 
your  individual  co-operation  with  us  in  raising  our  schools  to  a  higher 
standard  in  this  respect  than  they  have  hitherto  occupied.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  grammar,  the  writing  of  compositions  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to.  We  intend  to  enjoin  on  teachers  hereafter 
the  necessity  of  greater  efforts  in  this  matter,  that  our  march  may  not  be 
retrograde  in  this  particular,  while  encouraging  progress  attends  us  in  other 
respects. 

School  Committee. — W.  A.  Houghtox,  Wm.  Bassett,  Lemuel  Gott. 


BLACKSTONE. 

If  the  district  system  is  to  be  continued  in  this  town,  and  the  prudential 
committees  are  to  be  empowered  to  hire  teachers,  care  should  be  taken  in 
their  selection,  as  much  as  in  the  selection  of  the  general  school  com- 
mittee. There  is  as  much  necessity  of  choosing  the  one  by  ballot  as  the 
other.  As  the  practice  now  is  of  electing  prudentials,  a  nomination,  no 
matter  by  whom  made,  is  equivalent  to  an  election.  This  suggestion  is 
not  made  in  view  of  the  pei'sons  who  have  happened  to  be  ele.cted  for  the 
past  year.  With  but  one  exception,  we  have  no  reason  to  say  that  the 
office  in  each  district  has  not  been  filled  by  a  proper  person. 

A  practice  prevails  in  many  towns  of  subjecting  each  of  the  teachers  that 
has  been  employed  to  a  criticism  in  the  annual  report,  bestowing  commen- 
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dations  on  some,  and  censure  on  others,  as  the  committee  think  their 
several  deserts  require.  Such  has  heretofore  been  the  practice  in  this 
town ;  but  we  do  not  think  any  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  thus  drag- 
ging the  names  of  individuals  before  the  public,  especially  as  there  is  great 
danger  of  doing  injustice  by  censuring  where  censure  is  not  deserved,  as 
well  as  by  giving  undue  praise  to  others.  If  a  teacher  do  as  well  as  he  or 
she  can,  and  still  is  not  able  to  succeed  according  to  expectations,  it  is  cruel 
that  this  teacher  be  stamped  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  committee. 
And  you  cannot  well  praise  a  portion,  saying  nything  of  the  others,  with- 
out, by  implication,  censuring  the  portion  thus  unnoticed.  The  better  way 
is,  to  observe  care  in  selecting,  and  if  a  teacher,  does  not  prove  faithful, 
dismiss  at  once.  If  want  of  success  does  not  arise  from  unfaithfulness,  but 
from  want  of  ability  or  tact,  give  such  teacher  a  fair  chance  to  "  try  again  " 
in  some  other  district  in  some  other  town.  We  are  di§posed  to  say,  that 
generally,  the  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in  this  town  the  past  year 
have  endeavored  to  dischage  their  duty,  and  these  efforts  have  been  reason- 
ably successful.  No  difficulty  worth  naming  has  arisen  in  any  of  the 
districts,  that  has  come  to  the  ears  of  the  committee,  between  teachers  and 
scholars,  and  certainly  none  has  arisen  between  the  committee  and  any 
teacher,  scholar,  or  any  other  person  in  any  district,  save  one. 

School  Committee. — Francis  Kelly,  Dan  Hill,  George  M.  Hamlen. 

BOYLSTON. 

A  glance  at  the  aggregates  in  the  tardy  and  absent  columns  of  the  table 
subjoined  will  give  those  who  preach  economy  in  hard  times  an  astonishing 
lesson  in  profit  and  loss.  If  time  be  not  money  with  the  young,  it  never- 
theless is  a  treasure  not  to  be  squandered  in  breaking  away  from  parental 
restraint  and  indulging  in  vicious  practices.  •  Sickness  may  be  a  palliating 
plea  for  some  of  the  absences ;  such  exigencies  are  unavoidable  ;  tardiness, 
however,  cannot  be  thus  excused. 

Were  the  effects  of  the  evil  confined  to  the  school-room,  it  would  never- 
theless require  prompt  measures  for  its  removal ;  but  as  it  is  known  to 
extend  beyond,  and  to  be  the  incipient  growth  that  often  matures  in  gross 
dereliction  of  duty,  its  suppression  becomes  doubly  important.  The 
attention  of  teachers  has  been  called  to  it,  but  they  have  failed,  in  many 
cases,  to  check  it.  Its  magnitude  has  been  computed  in  numbers  and 
brought  before  you ;  still  the  object  is  not  attained.  Parents,  we  now 
appeal  to  you ;  for  upon  you  rests  the  greater  responsibility.  Have  you 
sent  your  children  seasonably  and  regularly  to  school  ?  If  so,  have  you 
taken  pains  to  know  that  they  have  obeyed  your  commands  ?  Have  you 
knowingly  allowed  them  to  play  the  truant,  or  absent  themselves  for 
trifling  causes  ?     Then  you  have  robbed  them  of  a  part  of  the  munificent 
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bounty  which  rightfully  belonged  to  them  ;  then  you  have  permitted  them 
to  waste  a  portion  of  that  precious  season  which  must  shape,  in  some 
degree,  their  future  destiny.  Have  you' suffered  any  dislike  or  aversion 
they  may  have  taken  to  the  teacher  to  increase  until  it  has  broken  out  in 
open  revolt,  without  an  investigation  ?  Then  you  have  committed  a  wrong 
to  them  and  the  school.  Parents  are  not  always  aware  how  great  an 
influence  they  might  exert  in  the  school,  to  the  benefit  of  their  children 
and  the  whole  district,  with  little  trouble  to  themselves. 

Fellow  citizens,  would  you  have  luxuriant  fields  and  bountiful  harvests, 
you  must  husband  them  with  labor  and  care;  would  you  have  flocks  and 
herds  admired  for  their  condition  and  beauty,  you  must  study  to  supply 
their  wants  and  protect  them  from  harm ;  would  you  have  dutiful  and 
loving  children  growing  up  around  you,  to  cheer  and  enliven  your  sadder 
hours,  to  lighten  your  burdens,  and  watch  the  faltering  steps  of  age,  you 
must  cherish  and  cultivate  their  affections ;  you  must  make  them  feel  that 
you  seek  their,  good  in  every  command ;  teach  them  to  do  right,  not  from 
fear,  but  from  principle ;  to  respect  others,  that  they  in  turn  may  be 
respected  ;  that  "  when  they  are  old  they  will  not  depart  from  it." 

And  last,  but  not  least,  would  you  have  good  schools,  in  which  these 
children  can  be  educated  in  a  manner  that  will  fit  them  in  some  measure 
for  the  after  duties  of  life,  you  must  provide  the  necessary  means,  and  not 
only  send  them,  but  occasionally  go  with  them,  and  see  that  their  wants  are 
adequately  met,  and  that  their  duties  as  scholars  are  fully  discharged.  Let 
them  know  that  in  submitting  to  the  requirements  of  the  school,  they  are 
obeying  you,  and  that  you  second  all  the  commands  of  the  teacher  ;  lead 
them  to  respect,  and  receive  her  as  their  friend  and  benefactress,  to  whom 
they  look  for  guidance  and  counsel.  Make  the  home  school  and  the  dis- 
trict school  co-ordinate,  and  directed  to  one  object ;  encourage  and  interest 
your  children  in  their  studies,  by  esteeming  intelligence,  knowledge,  and 
virtuous  habits,  and  deprecating  ignorance  and  vice.  Point  out  to  them 
the  interesting  beauties  of  nature,  and,  having  led  them  to  the  fount,  show 
them  that 

"  Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor, 
Who  lives  to  fancy  never  can  be  rich." 

We  are  convinced  that  no  selection  of  teachers  and  appropriation  of 
funds,  however  liberal,  will  raise  our  schools  to  the  rank  they  ought  in 
justice  to  attain,  without  the  aid  of  other  powerful  agents,  the  most  prom- 
inent of  which  is  an  undivided  public  interest. 

Yes,  fellow  citizens,  when  public  sentiment  is  turned  towards  this  object, 
school  failures  will  be  among  the  "  by-gones."  Its  power  is  as  resistless  as 
the  mountain  avalanche;  but,  while  it  remains  divided,  success  can  only  be 
approximated.     No  one  has  a  right  to  say  he  has  no  interest  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  the  young ;  his  very  existence  entails   upon   him  the  obligation  to 
transmit  to  posterity  a  full  requital  for  all  he  has  received. 

And  no  greater  legacy  can  be  left  to  the  world  than  a  well-educated 
family.  See  to  it,  then,  that  in  this  era  of  our  history  we  consecrate  anew 
our  energies  and  might  to  sustain  that  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  our 
nationality ;  that  we  cherish  the  scions  which  have  descended  to  us  from 
the  old  Puritan  stock ;  that  we  open  afresh  that  mine  whence  New  Eng- 
land draws  those  countless  treasures  which  give  her  celebrity  abroad  and 
power  at  home. 

School  Committee.— "Wm.  H.  Perry,  A.  W.  Andrews,  A.  H.  Ross. 


BROOKFIELD. 

In   our  reports  for  the  past  two  years,  your  committee  have  urged  the 
importance  of  regular  and  prompt  attendance  by  the  scholars  of  our  schools, 
and  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  parents  and 
guardians,  who  we  contend  can  in  a  great  measure  remedy  the  defect  in  our 
Common  Schools.    We  again  most  urgently  call  upon  the  parents  to  give  this 
matter  a  careful  and  thorough  investigation.     It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  a 
large  per  cent,  of  our  school  appropriation  is  lost,  nay,  worse  than  lost,  each 
year,  by  tardiness  and  irregular  attendance.     It  is  useless  for  the  town  to 
raise  money  to  support  schools,  unless  parents  and  guardians  will  take  some 
interest,  at  least,  and  have   their  children   attend  school  instead  of  playing 
truant.     In  some  of  our  schools  this  practice  has  become  so  prevalent,  that 
scarcely  a  day  passed  but  that  one  or  more  scholars  might  be  seen  loitering 
about  the  streets,  and  even  about  the  school-house,  to  induce   other  scholars 
to  idle  away  their  time  also.     No  parent  should  allow  their  children  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  school  a  single  day,  unless  detained  at  home  by  some 
cause  beyond  their  control ;  and  yet  this  expression  is  often  heard  from 
parents,  "  that  they  intend  to  send  their  children  to  school  just  when  they 
have  a  mind  to ; "  but  mark  you,  expressions  like  these  never  come  from 
parents  who  see  and  know  the  value  of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  from  those  who  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  under 
which  they  live,  one  of  which  is  that  of  having  their  children  educated  by 
our  universal  system  of  Common  Schools,  where  every  child,  by  proper 
exertion,  can  obtain  an  education  which  will  enable  him  or  her  to  fill  any  and 
all  of  the  common  avocations  of  after  life.     If  parents  would  but  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  school  registers  at  least  once  during  each  term,  they 
could  there  see  for  themselves  that  what  we  have  said  is  too  true,  and 
by  personal  acquaintance  with  the  teachers,  learn  more  about  the  school 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  conducted,   than   from   the  accounts 
they  oftentimes  get  from  their  children,  especially  if  there  should  be  any 
unpleasant  feeling  between  pupil  and  teacher. 
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One  other  subject  we  wish  to  speak  about,  wherein  the  parents  are  iden- 
tified with  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  our  schools,  and  that  is,  school 
discipline  or  government.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
a  parent  is  heard  to  say  any  thing  against  having  good  order  in  our  schools* 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  each  term ;  but  apply  the  test ;  let  there 
be  any  difficulty  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil ;  let  their  children  be 
punished  no  matter  how  just  the  punishment  may  be,  the  child  on  going 
home,  tells  his  or  her  parents  of  "  the  cruel  punishment  he  has  received, 
and  all  without  any  cause  whatever,  that  he  was  none  to  blame ;  some  one 
else  did  the  mischief,  but  the  teacher  punished  him,"  how  many  parents  are 
there  that  without  investigating  the  matter  at  all,  are  ready  to  believe  what 
their  children  tell  them,  and  denounce  the  teacher  as  good  for  nothing  and 
not  fit  to  teach.  We  think  the  truth  of  many  of  the  pretensions  made  by 
many  parents  for  good  order  in  school  is  this,  they  wish  for  good  order 
and  strict  discipline  in  school,  even  if  scholars  have  to  be  punished, — that  is„ 
"  punish  other  people's  children,  but  don't  touch  mine."  This,  we  admit,  is 
the  dark  side  of  the  page,  let  us  turn  it  over  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  it 
brighter  on  the  other  side. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  at  a  time  when  our  schools  are  about  to  com- 
mence either  summer  or  winter  terms  ;  parents  are  fitting  out  their  children 
with  every  thing  which  comfort  or  convenience  would  seem  to  require  ;  chil- 
dren seem  happy  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  each  other  again,  thinking  no 
doubt  of  the  "  many  good  times  "  (to  use  their  expression)  they  have  had, 
and  hope  to  have  again,  their  countenances  the  very  pictureof  youthful 
pleasure  or  a  mother's  hope.  Now,  parents,  comes  your  turn  to  act.  Much 
now  depends  on  you,  whether  our  schools  shall  be  a  success  or  failure.  It 
is  for  you  to  say  whether  one-half  of  the  teacher's  time  shall  be  consumed 
in  governing  the  school,  for  we  contend  that  at  home  should  those  principles 
and  moral  precepts  be  taught,  which  will  discriminate  in  the  mind  of  every 
child  right  from  wrong,  which  will  teach  them  to  shun  vice  in  all  its  forms,  to 
yield  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  any  and  all  reasonable  rules  and  regu- 
lations requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  discipline  in  school. 
When  parents  see  and  know  the  importance  of  home  discipline,  and  enforce 
it,  then  much  of  the  rudeness  and  unpleasant  manners  of  many  of  the  schol- 
ars of  our  schools  will  disappear,  and  the  tax-paying  citizens  will  not  be 
obliged  to  instruct  their  prudential  committees  to  enforce  the  criminal  law, 
to  protect  their  district  property  from  being  defaced  by  obscene  language 
written  on  the  walls  of  their  school-houses,  or  to  protect  them  from  being 
entirely  demolished  by  the  scholars. 

School  Committee. — A.  H.  Moulton,  0.  C.  Felton,  H.  L.  Mellen. 
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CHARLTON. 

No  better  order,  or  greater  improvement  has  been  witnessed,  in  any  of 
the  schools  of  town,  than  in  some  of  the  five  taught  by  female  teachers 
during  the  past  winter ;  and  if  in  any  case  there  has  been  a  failure  to  secure 
the  order  desirable,  the  same  defect  was  apparent  in  some  of  the  schools 
taught  by  males.  In  point  of  success,  these  five  schools  would  compare 
favorably  with  those  under  the  instruction  of  male  teachers.  If  more 
females  were  employed  in  winter,  a  change  of  teachers  would  be  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  advantages  resulting  from  placing  scholars  under  instructors 
having  a  knowledge  of  their  acquirements,  would  be  oftener  secured. 

School  Committee. — Eufus  B.  Dodge,  George  H.  Taft. 

DANA. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  require  our  teachers 
to  be  persons  of  good  moral  character,  to  teach  morality  to  their  scholars, 
and  to  read  daily,  or  have  read,  a  portion  of  the  sacred  scriptures  in  each 
of  their  schools.  All  this  is  well,  is  just  as  it  should  be,  for  who  does  not 
know  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  moral  development  and 
intellectual  growth ;  that  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils  has  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school?  Therefore,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  is  the  best  teacher  whose  character  is  stainless,  who  is  actuated 
by  conscientious  scruples,  whose  moral  sensibilities  are  tender  as  the  apple 
of  the  eye,  being  filled  with  pain  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  least  grain 
of  immorality.  A  teacher  who  possesses  such  moral  stamina  as  this,  and 
the  strength  of  character  it  imparts,  will  be  respected  by  his  pupils,  will 
have  authority  in  his  school,  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  his  district. 
Consistent  virtue,  united  with  mental  culture,  must  have  weight  among  men 
so  long  as  man  is  constituted  as  he  is.  The  Creator  has  established  this  as 
one  of  the  laws  of  moral  sequence,  so  that  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
like  cause  and  effect  in  natural  law.  Seeing  we  are  under  this  inexorable 
mode  of  existence,  this  law  of  our  nature,  and  cannot  abrogate  it  if  we 
would,  and  would  not  if  we  could,  it  becomes  us  as  wise  men  to  understand 
it  thoroughly,  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  choice  of  our  teachers.  Prudential 
committees  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  fact  in  selecting  teachers  for  their 
several  districts.  If,  unwittingly  or  otherwise,  they  do  lose  sight  of  the 
moral  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  employ  to  instruct  our  youth,  it 
will  become  the  imperative  duty  of  the  superintending  committee  to  see  to 
it  that  no  teacher  of  doubtful  morality  is  allowed  to  take  charge  of  any  of 
our  schools.  While  keeping  at  the  utmost  distance  from  sectarian  bigotry 
and  party  issues  of  every  kind,  in  conducting  the  Public  Schools,  we  must 
carefully  avoid  every  approach  to  moral  laxity. 
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Another  branch  of  education  to  which  your  committee  would  call  your 
attention,  is  that  of  politeness  or  good  manners.  A  well-trained  intellect 
and  fully  developed  moral  and  physical  powers,  are  attainments  of  great 
value ;  but  to  these  should  be  added  a  graceful  demeanor.  Politeness  has 
its  source  in  a  kind  and  genial  spirit,  is  not  full  of  arrogant  self-esteem,  does 
not  treat  others  with  disrespect.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  this 
branch  of  culture.  Direct  instruction  on  this  subject  is  of  vast  importance. 
Good  manners  have  much  to  do  with  success  in  business,  with  elevating 
men  to  honorable  positions,  and  tend  to  smooth  their  path  through  the 
world.  How  many  have  failed  in  all  these  respects  in  consequence  of  their 
boorish  manners.  Impoliteness  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  many  a 
disorderly  school.  A  well-bred  teacher,  who  insists  upon  his  scholars 
observing  good  manners,  seldom  has  #  disorderly  school.  The  impression 
is  becoming  general  that  the  present  generation  is  declining  in  good  manners. 
How  often  are  the  feelings  of  sensitive  persons  on  this  subject  wounded  as 
they  witness  the  ill  manners  of  the  youth  ;  their  impertinence  toward  the 
aged,  and  their  want  of  deference  to  those  filling  posts  of  public  trust. 
Many  of  the  improprieties  witnessed  in  the  school-room,  the  street,  and  the 
public  meetings,  have  their  origin  in  bad  manners,  are  part  and  parcel  of 
low  breeding.  As  teachers,  parents,  and  guardians  of  our  youth,  let  us  set 
our  faces  against  these  things,  and  labor,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to 
promote  a  higher  type  of  that  species  of  education  we  now  advocate.  It 
will  pay  a  good  percentage.  The  reward  in  our  own  bosoms  will  be  great, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  good  we  may  do  to  the  rising  generation.  It  is  said 
of  a  gentleman  who  taught  school  many  years  on  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
that  his  pupils  might  be  known  from  all  others  as  they  passed  through  the 
street,  on  account  of  their  superior  manners  and  correct  deportment.  What 
an  enviable  reputation  for  a  school  teacher  !  "What  an  invaluable  blessing 
such  a  man  is  to  any  community  ! 

Superintending  School  Committee. — William  Leonard,  N".  L.  Johnson. 

GRAFTON. 

Having  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  schools, — their  excel- 
lencies and  defects,  let  us  now  inquire  what  constitutes  a  good  school.  To 
this  we  reply,  three  things  are  essential. 

First,  there  must  be  a  live  teacher.  To  go  through  a  certain  routine  of 
duties,  without  variation,  may  give  to  an  individual  the  title  of'  teacher,  but 
it  is  a  misnomer.     Such  a  one  is  "  dead  while  he  liveth." 

In  one  sense,  he  is  like  the  sentinel,  on  his  ceaseless  beat,  always  in 
motion,  but  making  no  progress ;  yet,  in  another  sense,  very  unlike  the 
sentinel;  for,  while  the  latter  guards  the  camp  from  the  approach  of  foes, 
and  warns  at  the  appearance  of  danger,  the  former,  too  sleepy  or  too  irres- 
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olute,  admits  to  his  enclosure  those  bad  habits  which  are  destructive  to  all 
real  improvement.  He  is  like  a  speaking  automaton,  asking  questions  and 
hearing  answers,  having  the  same  dead,  uniform  round  of  duties,  never 
enlivening  a  recitation  with  even  a  stray  thought.  He  would  be  startled, 
frightened  at  his  own  position,  should  he  get  an  inch  outside  of  the  com- 
mon beaten  track.  These  are  not  the  qualities  of  a  live  teacher,  one  who 
is  awake  to  the  real  interests  of  his  school.  He  seeks  not  only  to  instruct, 
but  to  secure  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  He  will  enliven  a  dull  lesson, 
and  infuse  his  own  enthusiasm  into  the  minds  of  those  under  his  care. 
He  adapts  himself  to  the  varying  condition  of  his  scholars,  if  by  any 
means  he  may  awaken  in  them  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel.  His  eye 
kindles  with  pleasure  when  he  sees  his  pupils  earnestly  desiring  to 
improve ;  he  has  saddened  feelings,  when  he  finds  any  one  relaxing  in 
effort,  or  falling  behind  in  the  race.  He  is  devoted  to  his  work.  No  one 
can  reasonably  expect  to  succeed  unless  he  enters  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  with  an  earnestness  bordering  on  enthusiasm. 

Again,  a  live  teacher  will  endeavor  to  interest  his  pupils  in  their  studies. 
This  he  will  do  by  becoming  interested  himself.  There  are  but  few 
scholars  so  dull  who  will  not  set  themselves  immediately  at  work,  when 
they  have  a  kind  and  faithful  teacher,  earnest  for  their  welfare.  They 
follow  the  leading  influence.  Hence  a  live  teacher  will  find  opportunities 
to  interest  himself  in  his  pupils' studies,  and  "to  perform  those  acts  of 
kindness  which  will  attach  them  to  him  by  ties  they  will  be  unwilling  to 
sever  by  any  faltering  in  zeal."  Interest  kindles  interest ;  zeal  is  diffusive ; 
enthusiasm  is  contagious.  Thus  when  teacher  and  pupils  are  mutually 
interested,  the  one  will  throw  such  attractions  around  every  recitation,  that 
the  other  will  anticipate  rather  than  dread  the  duties  of  the  school-room. 

The  second  thing  essential  to  a  good  school  is,  live  scholars.  The 
teacher  is  to  lead  the  way,  push  courageously  forward;  the  pupils  are  to 
press  on,  and  overcome  every  difficulty.  The  pupils  should  be  willing  to 
submit  to  a  thorough  drill.  To  learn  ABC  must  be  extremely  irksome 
to  the  little  mind  which  cannot  understand  what  it  is  for.  The  boy 
compelled  to  learn  a  dull  lesson  feels  no  pleasure  in  the  exercise.  Why 
all  this  labor  ? — what  is  all  this  drudgery  for  ?  he  naturally  asks.  He  does 
not  see  what  advantage  it  will  be  to  him  in  the  future,  and  so  he  chafes 
under  the  discipline.  He  "  is  not  aware  that  not  for  present  use  is  all  this 
designed.  The  dull,  laborious,  but  necessary  routine,  like  ploughing  and 
sowing  the  land,  is  in  hopes  of  reaping  abundance  at  some  not  very  distant 
period."  Children  should  remember  that  "  education  is  not  the  end,  but 
only  the  means."  They  should,  therefore,  be  active,  intent  on  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  As  the  bee  extracts  honey  from  every  flower,  even  the 
poisonous,  so  should  they  let  no  opportunity  pass  without  gaining  some- 
thing useful  from  it.     In  school  and  out  of  school,  the  motto  of  each  scholar 
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should  be,  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  wasting  no  time  and  improving  every 
moment.  "  I'll  strive  to  secure  as  good  an  education  as  my  means  and 
circumstances  will  allow."  A  scholar  thus  resolved  will  be  an  earnest,  a 
live  scholar. 

Then,  again,  children  should  expect  to  work  hard  when  at  school.  This 
is  no  place  for  idleness,  nor  for  drones,  nor  yet  for  grumblers.  It  is  a 
place  for  the  active,  the  earnest,  the  studious.  They  should  regard  him  as 
the  best  teacher  who  requires  of  them  the  faithful  performance  of  those 
duties  appropriate  to  youth.  The  teacher,  as  we  have  remarked,  should 
endeavor  to  interest,  and  the  pupils  to  be  interested.  Then  labor,  work, 
though  severe,,  is  not  irksome.  What  was  regarded  as  a  hard  task  under 
a  poor  teacher  will,  under  a  good  one,  become  easy  and  pleasant ;  even  as 
it  is  said  that  those  soldiers  who,  under  other  commanders,  did  not  exceed 
the  ordinary  rate  of  courage,  became,  under  Caesar,  bold  and  impetuous, 
"■  being  animated  and  inspired  by  his  unparalleled  courage." 

The  scholars  should  make  the  school  "  warm  with  work,  like  a  bee-hive." 
Every  eye  should  sparkle,  and  every  countenance  should  be  bright  with 
zeal.  There  should  be  no  lost  days,  no  misspent  hours.  These  can  never 
be  wholly  redeemed.  Nothing  but  earnestness,  vigorous  life,  can  ensure 
success.  Those  who  knew  Burke,  the  statesman  and  orator,  in  his  early 
life,  predicted  that  he  would  be  a  great  man,  for,  "  when  he  played,  he 
played  with  all  his  might."  Then  when  children  study,  as  Burke  played, 
we  shall  have  the  second  essential  element  of  a  successful  school. 

,  The  third  thing  essential  to  a  good  school  is,  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
parents.  It  is  not  enough  that  comfortable  houses  are  furnished,  that  the 
children  are  supplied  with  books,  that  they  are  comfortably  clad,  and 
means  provided  for  their  attendance.  These  things  are  highly  commend- 
able ;  but  more  is  necessary.  Children  must  be  taught  in  every  practicable 
way,  to  aid  the  teacher  amid  his  arduous  and  perplexing  duties.  Words  of 
kindness,  spoken  at  home,  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  youthful  heart.  When 
parenrs  reciprocate  every  effort  the  teacher  makes  for  the  advancement  of 
the  school,  it  will  not  only  encourage  a  faithful  instructor,  but  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  their  children,  inasmuch  as  parental  love  and  authority 
will  restrain  them  from  doing  many  unworthy  deeds,  and  prompt  them  to 
obedience  as  well  as  diligence.  Whatever  plans  a  teacher  adopts,  unless 
they  are  manifestly  wrong,  the  parent  should  cheerfully  acquiesce  in.  For 
every  teacher  can  do  more  and  better  in  his  own  way,  than  he  can  in  a  way 
pointed  out  by  another. 

Intermeddling  has  ruined  hundreds  of  schools.  It  is  better  to  bear  and 
forbear  than  to  attempt  "an  obtrusive  interference."  So  far  from  this, 
parents  should  give  teachers  their  sympathy  and  cordial  support.  They 
should  sympathize  with  him  in  his  perplexities,  in  his  labors,  in  those  name- 
less trials  so  constant  in  the  school-room,  which  unnerve  the  system  and 
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waste  away  the  strength  of  a  faithful,  devoted  teacher.  Let  parents  give 
their  sympathy  and  hearty  co-operation  to  the  instructor  of  their  children  ; 
and  soon  poor  schools  will  be  less  frequent,  and  good  schools  will  take  a 
higher  stand.  More  efficient  work  will  be  done,  because  the  teacher  will 
have  more  time  as  well  as  heart  to  labor,  and  the  pupils  will  have  an 
additional  motive  to  induce  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  privileges,  even 
the  approbation  of  beloved  parents. 

School  Committee. — William  Miller,  Thomas  C.  Biscoe,  Chas.  C.  "Wood. 


HAPDTTOK. 

Your  committee  think  that  greater  efforts  should  be  made  by  teachers  in 
our  Common  Schools  to  teach  their  pupils  to  read  well.  Few  persons  in  a 
community  ever  become  good  readers.  The  value  of  the  attainment  is  not 
properly  estimated.  Good  reading  affords  a  pleasant  entertainment  to  others 
while  it  forcibly  conveys  the  instruction  given  by  the  author  publicly  read. 
Good  reading  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer,  and  awakens  sympathy  with  him.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  to 
secure  a  correct  and  distinct  enunciation  of  every,  sound,  syllable  and  word. 
When  a  correct  utterance  has  been  secured,  a  great  work  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  will  be  worthy  of  all  the  toil  and  patience  in  drilling  the  scholar 
necessary  to  its  attainment.  Then  the  attention  should  be  given  to  emphasis, 
inflection,  force,  pitch  of  voice,  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  "  correct 
intonation."  This  will  require  much  practice  for  a  time,  and  frequent  ex- 
amples of  good  reading  by  the  teacher.  Let  the  pupil  be  trained  to  read  in 
a  manner  that  will  express  forcibly  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  writer, 
and  awaken  sympathy  with  them  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  Scholars  must 
understand  and  feel  an  interest  in  the  piece  read,  and  desire  to  awaken  this 
interest  in  the  hearer,  in  order  to  become  good  readers.  The  teacher  should 
endeavor  to  awaken  strong  desires  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  secure  this 
attainment.  The  frequent  reading  of  dialogues  will  greatly  contribute  to 
improve  scholars  in  this  highly  important  art.  It  will  tend  to  correct  an 
unnatural  way  of  reading,  lead  to  the  use  of  conversational  tones  and  cor- 
rect emphasis.  Let  this  art  receive  all  the  attention  its  importance  demands. 

Your  committee  also  feel  that  the  moral  traininsr  of  our  children  and 
youth  should  receive  increased  attention  in  our  Public  Schools.  Their  intel- 
lectual culture  engrosses  too  large  a  share  of  attention.  The  young  greatly 
need  the  moral  training  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  responsibilities  of 
future  life.  How  can  the  highest  interests  of  man  be  secured  without  the 
moral  education  of  the  heart  and  mind  ?  How  vastly  important  is  it  to  im- 
plant in  the  young  mind  those  principles  that  should  govern  our  conduct  in 
life.  Physical  or  intellectual  training  is  not  the  main  thing  to  be  sought. 
The  intellect  should  not  take  precedence  of  the  moral  powers  in  a  system  of 
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education.  Will  brilliancy  or  strength  of  intellect  compare  in  value  and 
loveliness  with  an  excellent  and  virtuous  character  ?  What  is  the  increase 
of  knowledge  simply  in  the  comparison,  as  it  respects  the  Best  interests  of  the 
individual  and  the  welfare  of  society  ?  Moral  character  should  stand  higher 
than  intellectual  attainments.  The  moral  nature  of  the  young  should  be 
trained  to  what  is  noble,  manly  and  right.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  train  them  to  be  patriotic,  truthful,  honest,  and  virtuous  in  character  and 
life.  They  should  be  led  to  entertain  a  profound  reverence  for  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible,  from  which  they  may  derive  the  wisdom  necessary  to  guide 
them  safely  in  the  path  of  life,  and  to  happiness  in  the  future.  How  beau- 
tiful the  school  where  there  is  that  high  moral  tone  of  feeling,  which  leads 
to  the  respectful  treatment  of  the  teacher,  decorum  in  their  daily  intercourse 
with  their  associates,  and  a  deep  sense  of  propriety  of  conduct.  What  is 
scholarship  in  comparison  with  these  ?  We  desire  to  send  forth  from  our 
schools  not  only  persons  of  cultivated  intellect,  but  those  who  are  truthful, 
honest,  patriotic,  virtuous — trained  in  a  manner  that  gives  assurance  of  their 
becoming  useful  citizens,  whose  excellence  of  character  will  shed  a  hallowed 
influence  over  society.  Should  not  such  a  moral  character  be  nurtured  in 
our  Public  Schools  ?  Would  not  this  lofty  moral  aim  in  the  educator  impart 
dignity  and  honor  to  the  work  of  teaching  ?  Had  the  people  in  this  country 
been  thus  trained,  should  we  not  have  escaped  this  struggle  with  rebellion, 
in  which  our  national  existence  is  perilled  ?  Let  the  importance  of  the 
moral  training  of  the  young  be  duly  pondered  by  all  who  seek  the  prosper- 
ity and  usefulness  of  our  Public  Schools. 

School  Committee. — Marttn  T  upper,  Benjamin  F.  Paige. 


HARVARD. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee  cannot  but  think  that  the 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  carry  on  the  schools  during  the 
past  year, — which  the  town  thought  it  necessary  to  make, — had  a  direct 
tendency  to  lower  the  character  of  the  schools.  The  committee  feel  that 
the  times  call  for  economy — rigid  economy — in  the  management  of  all  the 
affairs  of  the  town  ;  that  every  officer  should  be  held  to  strict  account  for 
every  dollar  he  expends,  as  well  for  the  schools  as  for  the  other  departments 
of  town  bu*siness.  Yet  they  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  not  true  economy 
for  all  the  retrenchment  to  fall  upon  the  school  appropriation,  and  that  too 
to  so  great  an  extent. 

Another  thing  which  has  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  schools,  during  the 

past  year,  is  the  universal  feeling  that  has  prevailed  in  the  town,  that  during 

the  continuance  of  the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  that  is  now  upon  us,  the 

schools  must  suffer.     And  among  other  things,  the  smallness  of  the  appro- 

P 
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priation  seems  to  have  fastened  this  upon  the  minds  of  many,  unalterably. 
This  feeling,  so  far  as  it  existed,  could  not  but  have  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  schools.  Children  would  discover  its  existence  in  the  mind  of  the 
parent  before,  perhaps,  the  parent  was  conscious  of  it  himself.  He  would 
learn  it  from  the  tone  of  the  parent's  remarks  about  school, — the  want  of 
elasticity  and  fervor  in  his  manner  when  that  subject  was  talked  of, — and 
the  same  feeling  would  just  as  surely  go  to  school  as  the  child  went,  marring 
the  good  order  there,  taking  something  from  the  completeness  of  the 
recitations,  and  weighing  like  lead  upon  the  soul  of  an  earnest,  faithful 
teacher. 

School  Committee. — Aug.  J.  Sawyer,  Noah  Warner,  John  Dodge. 


HOLDEN.    , 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  to  aspire  to  the  place  of  an  instructor,  who 
has  scarcely  a  single  accomplishment  for  the  peculiar  work.  He  thinks  of 
little  but  how  he  shall  succeed  in  his  introductory  examination.  It  indeed 
requires  no  small  amount  of  time  and  labor  to  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  this 
ordeal.  But  very  many  who  prove  themselves  quite  adequate  to  pass  this 
test,  are  utterly  unprepared  to  go  another  step  in  the  employment  of  school- 
teaching.  Not  a  few  attempt  the  task  of  ordering  and  instructing  bands  of 
youth,  who  are  extremely  deficient  in  almost  every  duty  required  of  a 
teacher,  within  the  walls  of  a  school-room.  "What  they  actually  know,  they 
have  no  skill  to  communicate ;  what  they  desire  and  design  to  do,  they 
entirely  fail  to  accomplish — and  as  the  crowning  indication  of  extreme 
incompetency,  they  are  profoundly  ignorant  but  that  their  effort  is  a  perfect 
success. 

It  is  indispensable  to  a  profitable  school  that  the  teacher  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  branches  taught.  In  reading,  he  should  be  able  to  give 
practical  illustrations  of  propriety  and  skill  in  this  art.  In  spelling,  he 
should  generally  require  no  book  to  assure  himself  of  correctness.  In 
geography,  places,  and  boundaries,  and  descriptions  should  be  in  his  mind 
as  well  as  in  the  text-book.  In  arithmetic,  his  knowledge  should  be  so 
minute  and  practical  that  all  required  instruction  can  readily  be  imparted, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  and  perplexing  demands  of  a  school- 
room. In  grammar,  there  should  be  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  philosophy  of  language.  Thus  it  should  be  with  all  branched  attempted 
to  be  taught.  But  it  is  quite  different  with  not  a  few  who  attempt  to  give 
instruction  in  our  schools.  The  preparation  of  many  is  extremely  superficial. 

Another  essential  qualification  is  skill  to  impart  what  one  actually  knows. 
While  none  can  communicate  what  they  have  not  acquired,  not  a  few  are 
utterly  unable  to  make  their  attainments  of  use  to  others.  Some  teachers 
so  talk  to  scholars  of  their  own  ideas  and  thoughts,  as  not  to  convey  any 
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just  impression  of  the  knowledge  which  they  design  to  communicate.  A 
good  teacher  has  an  easy  and  forcible  way  to  convey  and  impress  his  own 
thoughts  and  knowledge.  This  is  a  qualification  to  be  striven  for  and 
cultivated  like  any  otheri  Without  it,  the  most  accomplished  education 
.can  be  turned  to  little  account  in  a  school-room. 

Success  in  teaching  requires  sprightliness  and  energy.  One  who,  in 
large  measure,  combines  all  other  essential  qualifications,  but  in  these 
respects  is  materially  deficient,  is  sure  to  fail  of  attaining  to  any  commend- 
able degree  of  success  in  school-teaching.  Whoever  in  temperament  is 
phlegmatic,  in  speech  slow  and  feeble,  and  in  motion  sluggish,  should 
attempt  almost  any  thing  sooner  than  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  a 
band  of  youth.  Engaging  in  this  employment,  he  soon  finds  that  though 
there  may  be  much  activity  in  the  school-room,  it  displays  itself  in  modes 
not  the  most  favorable  to  the  legitimate  designs  of  the  place. 

It  is  also  quite  important  that  a  teacher  have  an  amiable  spirit,  and  have 
control  of  his  own  passions.  There  are,  in  all  schools,  many  annoying  and 
vexatious  occurrences ;  and  teachers  are  quite  liable,  and  especially  when 
the  nervous  system  is  unusually  excited,  to  speak  and  act  without  due 
consideration.  A  single  indiscreet  deed  or  even  word,  may  materially 
damage  the  influence  of-  a  teacher  for  an  entire  term.  Of  all  men,  and 
especially  of  an  instructor  of  youth,  it  is  true  that  "  He  that  is  slow  to 
anger,  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

Again,  few  conditions  of  life  require  the  application  of  more  practical 
common  sense  than  that  of  school-teacher.  In  school  hours  there  is  direct 
and  incessant  contact  with  a  great  variety  of  mental,  moral  and  social 
peculiarities.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  all  emergencies.  The  course 
to  be  pursued  in  peculiar  exigencies,  must  be  determined  by  the  judgment 
of  the  teacher.  If  it  be  wise,  the  result  will  be  favorable,  if  unwise,  evil 
must  follow. 

To  constitute  one  a  model  teacher,  there  must  be  combined  in  him  a 
great  variety  of  distinct  qualifications  for  his  arduous  and  difficult  work. 
There  must  enter  into  the  combination  a  large  amount  of  thoroughly 
digested  and  well  defined  knowledge  on  the  several  branches  taught,  great 
skill  in  communicating  to  different  states  and  habits  of  mind,  an  earnest 
and  inspiring  manner,  elevation  of  mental  and  moral  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling,  sound  judgment  and  persistent  purpose,  not  satisfied  nor  tired  till 
the  pupils,  if  it  be  possible,  are  made  to  comprehend  and  apply  that  which 
is  attempted  to  be  communicated  and  impressed. 

Many  teachers  fail  to  hold  their  scholars  to  a  sufficiently  strict  and 
personal  responsibility  in  their  recitations.  When  they  hesitate  in  answer-^ 
ing  a  question,  they  are  too  readily  told  what  they  should  say,  or  some 
other  one  in  the  class  is  called  upon  for  an  answer.     Each  scholar  should 
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be  made  to  know  and  to  feel,  that  he  will  not  easily  escape,  when  his 
ignorance  of  the  lesson  results  from  sloth  or  carelessness,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  teacher  to  produce  this  deep  conviction.  It  follows  that  great  care  and 
wisdom  should  be  exercised  in  procuring  teachers. 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  a  teacher,  in  all  respects  qualified  for  his  work, 
will  secure  a  profitable  school.  Unfriendly  influences  may,  indeed,  exist 
even  in  such  cases,  and  produce  some  damaging  results ;  still,  it  will  gene- 
rally appear  that  the  teacher's  influence  prevails.  But  there  is  no  possible 
combination  of  propitious  influences  which  can  secure  a  profitable  school 
with  an  incompetent  teacher.  Hence,  we  reiterate,  to  all  concerned,  that 
it  is  of  vast  importance  to  secure  the  services  of  able  and  faithful  instructors. 
What  the  town  seems  willing  to  do  for  schools,  and  has  done,  would  not 
fail  to  furnish  our  children  and  youth  the  facilities  for  a  good  education,  if 
all  the  teachers  employed  were  suitably  qualified.  We  have  good  school- 
houses,  and  a  sufficient  number.  The  law  provides  for  at  least  six  months 
of  schooling  annually,  for  all  the  children.  There  are  books  enough,  and 
generally  good  enough.  The  desire  is  general  to  have  orderly  and  subor- 
dinate schools,  and  though  there  may  occasionally  appear  a  little  of  the 
jealousy  and  folly  of  parental  weakness  and  prejudice,  in  a  disposition  to 
'  find  fault  and  interfere  in  the  management  of  children  at  school,  yet,  trouble 
from  this  source  is  not  often  very  serious.  Only  let  us  have  good  teachers, 
and  we  will  have  good  schools,  in  spite  of  here  and  there  an  unfriendly 
influence  which  may  spring  up. 

School  Committee. — "William  P.  Paine,  Lester  Williams,  Jr.,  Samuel  W  arrest. 


LANCASTER. 

Male  and  Female  Teachers. — The  honest  exercise  of  our  judgment  has  led 
us,  in  some  instances,  to  pursue  a  course  at  variance  with  a  somewhat 
prevalent  opinion  that  a  male  should  be  employed  to  teach  the  winter 
school.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  given  amount  of  intelligence,  skill,  expe- 
rience, and  force  of  character,  is  any  more  efficient  in  the  school-room 
because  it  happens  to  be  represented  in  the  masculine  gender.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  we  are  any  more  likely  to  secure  these  essential  qualities  by 
employing  males  who  turn  their  hand  to  teaching  three  months  in  a  year, 
than  by  employing  young  ladies  who  devote  all  their  time,  attention  and 
energy,  year  after  year,  to  the  single  avocation  of  teaching. 

Female  teachers  have  been  employed  in  all  our  schools  during  the  past 
year.  We  are  entirely  willing  to  submit  the  results  of  this  experiment  to 
the  good  judgement  of  the  candid  and  intelligent  citizens  of  Lancaster.  We 
would  not  intimate  that  any  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  have  been 
all  that  we  could  wish.     Several  of  them  have  fallen  far  below  the  stand- 
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ard,  which,  in  our  judgment,  they  ought  to  have  attained ;  yet  we  believe 
that  they  may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  the  schools  of  any  previous 
year,  in  government,  good  behavior,  amount  and  quality  of  work.  Our 
largest  schools,  those  for  which,  ordinarly,  a  master  would  be  considered  most 
essential,  have  been  better  conducted  during  the  winter  of  1862-3,  than 
during  the  winter  of  1861-2.  "Wherever  there  has.  been  insubordination, 
that  has  caused  any  serious  trouble,  justice  would  lay  the  responsibility  of 
the  deficiency  outside  of  the  school-room,  and  upon  other  shoulders  than 
those  of  the  teacher. 

School  Committee. — Silas  Thueston,  Amos  E.  Laweence,  M.  C.  Stebbins. 

MENDON. 

1.  Of  the  relations  of  the  Parents  to  the  Teacher. — The  school  districts 
in  this  town  not  being  abolished,  the  prudential  committees  are  author- 
ized to  contract  with  the  teachers ;  and,  although  they  are  usually  fortu- 
nate in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  were  especially  so  during  the  year 
now  brought  to  a  close,  still,  much  trouble  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
avoided,  were  the  teachers  selected  by  the  school  committee.  There  are 
very  generally  some  petty  jealousies  in  almost  every  school  district,  which 
are  brought  to  light  when  the  subject  of  schooling  is  under  discussion. 
The  prudential  committee  belonged  to  this  or  that  side  of  the  river ;  he 
hired  one  of  his  cousins  last  year,  who  did  not  live  in  town,  and  he  will 
hire  her  or  him  again  this  year  if  he  is  re-elected ;  John  Smith's  son  got 
punished  last  winter,  and  the  prudential  committee  upheld  the  teacher  in 
the  enormity.  And  although  the  committee  that  side  of  the  river  selected 
a  very  excellent  teacher,  although  the  teacher,  who  was  cousin  to  that 
other  prudential  committee  finished  his  school  with  the  entire  approbation 
of  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  in  the  district,  and  although  John  Smith's 
son  has  since  been  sent  to  the  school  at  the  head  of  the  county,  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  mending  his  morals,  still,  when  the  school  meetings 
come  off,  the  friends  of  education,  and  the  lovers  of  law  and  order,  are 
present  in  force,  to  see  that  A.  B.  and  C,  who  were  prudential  committee 
men  last  year,  shall  be  allowed  to  retire  upon  their  laurels.  The  meetings 
are  organized,  the  matter  is  talked  over,  parties  are  formed,  the  balloting 
proceeds,  and  in  due  time  the  moderators  declare  that  A.  B.  and  C.  are 
ousted,  and  that  D.,  E.,  and  F.  are  lawfully  and  constitutionally  elected  to 
fill  their  places  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  successful  parties  are  in  high 
glee,  and  the  defeated  ones  are  in  high  dudgeon.  Victories  have  been 
achieved,  but  let  us  now  see  how  the  schools  are  to  fare  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  new  committees.  D.  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and, 
as  he  owes  his  election  to  that  accident,  his  dignity  will  not  allow  him  to 
consult  the  minority  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  although  they  have 
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much  the  largest  number  of  scholars.  E.  has  no  cousins,  in  or  out  of 
town,  to  hire,  and  without  once  thinking  that  nobody  but  John  Smith  and 
himself  goes  to  hear  him  preach,  hires  the  minister  to  keep  the  winter 
school ;  while  F.,  who  procured  the  indictment  against  John  Smith's  son,  con- 
tracts with  a  teacher  who  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  school  committee  in  the 
matter  of  morals,  but  finally  succeeds,  and  the  several  schools  are  opened. 
As  few  miracles,  save  the  annual  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius, 
are  wrought  now-a-days,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  all  the 
schools  proved  to  be  failures.  •  As  the  people  over  the  brook,  in  D.'s  dis- 
trict, having  the  most  of  the  scholars,  fell  back  upon  their  reserved  rights, 
and  kept  their  children  at  home,  the  prudential  committee  closed  the  school 
in  a  fortnight.  As  the  teacher  in  E.'s  district  (and  an  excellent  teacher  he 
was,)  preached  heresy  on  Sunday,  his  school  was  soon  found  to  be 
"growing  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully*  less";  the  poor  man  became 
discouraged,  and  closed  his  administration  at  the  close  of  the  first  month ; 
while  the  John  Smith  party,  in  F.'s  district,  gave  occasion  for  a  batch  of 
indictments,  by  treating  the  teacher  to  an  equestrian  exercise  upon,a  horse 
extemporized  for  the  occasion. 

Make  what  abatement,  in  charity,  you  choose,  from  what  you  may  call 
caricature  in  the  picture  here  drawn,  and  is  there  not  enough  of  truth 
remaining  to  satisfy  you  that  the  petty  quarrels  and  heart-burnings  in  our 
school  districts  do  sometimes  materially  affect  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 
"With  these  elements  of  discord,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  any  teacher 
can  receive  the  united  support  of  the  parents,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
onerous  and  all-important  duties?  Where,  half  of  the  district  have  con- 
demned the  teacher  beforehand,  or  closed  their  eyes  afterwards  to  the 
evidence  of  his  qualifications,  as  might  be  witnessed  in  the  good  order  and 
diligence  of  his  pupils,  would  they  but  visit  the  school-house,  what  right 
have  we  to  say  that  his  success  would  not  be  increased,  and  the  value 
of  his  services  enhanced,  had  the  district  not  been  distracted  with  some 
petty  feud  ? 

2.  Children  should  he  educated  in  Patriotism. — Defining  patriotism  as 
"  the  characteristic  of  a  good  citizen,  the  noblest  passion  that  animates  a 
man  in  the  character  of  a  citizen,"  why  should  it  not  be  made  a  subject  of 
education?  The  long  peace  through  which  our  country  has  just  passed  ; 
the  unexampled  prosperity  which  has  marked  her  progress,  together  with 
the  prospect  of  war  only  seen  in  the  dim  and  distant  future,  have  un- 
doubtedly lessened  or  blunted  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  that  great 
element  of  national  strength,  to  be  found  in  a  hearty,  zealous,  and  uncondi- 
tional support  of  the  government  in  its  times  of  trial.  Fifty  years  of 
profound  peace,  threatened  by  no  foreign  aggression,  and  assailed  by  no 

*  For  "  beautifully  "  read  "  shamefully." 
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giant  treason,  have,  for  almost  two  generations  of  men,  furnished  no  oppor- 
tunity for  testing  the  strength  of  American  loyalty  to  its  government.  At 
last  the  evil  days  are  upon  us ;  our  hour  of  trial  has  come,  and  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  issue.  Had  the  spirit  of  a  true  loyalty  been 
inculcated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  for  the  last  thirty 
years ;  had  we  infused  into  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  last  and  the 
present  generation  that  "  noblest  passion  that  animates  a  man  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  citizen,"  true  patriotism,  who  believes  that  we  should  now  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  a  rebellion  which,  for  its  magnitude  or  its  atrocities, 
can  find  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilized  communities  ? 

A  million  of  men  in  arms  in  this  fair  land  of  ours,  to-day  are  striving 
for  the  solution  of  the  problem  whether  or  not  the  experiment  of  repub- 
lican government  shall  be  a  failure.  The  issue  of  the  present  rebellion 
will  settle  for  all  time  to  come,  and  for  all  lands,  whether  a  republican 
form  of  government  can  so  educate  its  subjects  as  to  insure  the  perpetuity 
of  its  free  institutions. 

To  this  end,  let  patriotism  be  added  as  an  element  in  all  our  systems  of 
public  instruction.  Children  are  taught  to  love  God  and  to  love  their 
neighbors ;  teach  them  also  to  love  their  country,  and  to  support  its  consti- 
tuted authorities.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  children  to  be  taught 
love  of  country.  To  answer  this  fully,  the  present  report  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  space.  Let  the  scholar  know  that  he  has  a  country  to  love,  not 
only  for  its  extent,  but  for  its  resources,  its  facilities  for  commerce,  and  its 
noble  institutions. 

Place  in  his  hands  the  constitution  of  his  country,  with  commentaries 
plainly  and  clearly  illustrating  its  powers,  its  grants,  its  prohibitions,  and 
its  inestimable  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Let  him  compare  the  history  of  other  lands  with  his  own, 
and  when  he  finds  nowhere  in  the  broad  earth  a  more,  refined  civilization, 
or  freer  institutions  than  his  own,  you  will  have  taken  a  guaranty  for  his 
loyalty  which  no  temptation  can  impair,  no  lust  of  ambition  abrogate. 

Require  loyalty,  in  all  teachers,  as  an  indispensable  qualification  for 
approbation.  Allow  no  one  to  pass  the  threshhold  of  your  school-houses 
whose  heart  is  not  filled  with  a  true  and  generous  patriotism.  Make  it  a 
requisite  part  of  his  duties  that  he  inspires  his  precious  charge  with  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the  free  institutions  under 
which  they  live.  Let  the  rising  generation  be  filled  with  a  spirit  of  true 
loyalty,  and  they  will  lend  no  ear  to  treason.  Reorganize  the  free  school 
upon  the  basis  of  patriotism,  and  the  coming  generation  will  complete  the 
temple  of  American  liberty,  by  acknowledging  and  living  up  to  the  logical 
consequences  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

School  Committee.— Alexander  H.  Allen,  John  G.  Metcalf,  Alanson  S.  Freeman. 
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MILLBURY. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  our  schools  is  a  more  thorough  gradation. 
We  need,  also,  a  more  definite  plan  of  instruction.  This  matter  should  not 
be  left  to  the  caprice  or  judgment  of  the  several  teachers.  Few  teachers  on 
entering  school,  have  any  definite  plan  or  course  of  study  marked  out  in  their 
own  mind.  A  teacher  is  likely  to  accomplish  much  more  when  she  knows 
beforehand  what  is  expected  of  her.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  course 
of  study  should  be  marked  out  for  each  school.  But  experience  alone  can 
decide  what  and  how  much  can  be  taught  in  a  given  school  and  in  a  given 
time.  In  this  respect  we  may  learn  lessons  from  the  experience  of  others. 
In  the  city  of  Worcester,  the  schools  are  graded,  each  grade  having  a  speci- 
fied course  of  study.  The  entire  course  extends  to  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  each  school  year  having  forty-three  weeks. 

Our  schools  should  be  so  divided,  that  the  committee  shall  have  no  in- 
ducement to  send  a  pupil  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  till  the  studies  of 
the  lower  grade  have  been  thoroughly  mastered.  As  matters  now  are,  we 
frequently  send  pupils  to  a  higher  grade  because  there  is  not  room  for  them 
in  the  lower.' 

But  we  can  never  make  any  satisfactory  gradation  of  our  schools  until  the 
district  system  is  abolished.  The  committee  would  recommend  this  course 
rather  than  the  drawing  of  new  boundary  lines.  By  the  district  system 
metes  and  bounds  are  set  up,  over  which  children  are  not  permitted  to  pass 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  No  matter  if  the  nearest  and  best  school  in 
town  is  within  sight,  they  cannot  go  to  it  if  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  dis- 
trict bounds.  Horace  Mann  said,  "I  consider  the  law  of  1789,  authorizing 
towns  to  divide  themselves  into  Districts,  the  most  unfortunate  law  on  the 
subject  of  Common  Schools,  ever  enacted  in  the  State."  Practically,  the  dis- 
trict system  is  already  abolished,  so  far  as  the  High  School  is  concerned. 
Pupils  attend  this  school  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  without  regard  to  district 
limits.  Where  the  population  is  scattered,  as  it  is  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  town,  it  will  be  necessary  to  accommodate  little  children  with  schools 
near  at  hand.  But  pupils  who  are  old  enough  to  desire  an  education,  and 
who  prefer  a  good  school  rather  than  a  poor  one,  will  seldom  complain  of 
the  distance  they  have  to  go  to  find  a  good  one.  When  the  whole  town  be- 
comes a  single  district,  our  pupils  can  be  classified  and  sent  to  the  school 
grade  for  which  their  attainments  have  fitted  them.  Such  a  course  would 
not  necessarily  diminish  the  school  expenses,  but  it  would  greatly  enhance 
the  value  and  efficiency  of  our  schools. 

School  Committee. — Leonard  Spaulding. 
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NEW  BRA1NTREE. 

The  best  teachers  are  the  cheapest,  and  when  such  teachers  have  been 
tried  and  proved  faithful  and  successful,  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  secure  their 
continued  services.  "We  are  glad  to  see  this  done  in  several  of  our  districts  ; 
it  is  wise  to  give  them  good  wages,  and  then  to  expect  much  of  them.  It  is 
also  wise  in  every  way  in  our  power  to  help  and  to  encourage  them.  At 
best  the  work  of  a  Common  School  teacher  is  laborious  and  often  thankless, 
and  every  person  in  the  district  esteems  it  his  privilege  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  to  find  all  the  fault  with  the  teacher  that  he  can,  and  often,  it  would 
seem  the  only  reason  for  finding  fault  is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  was  em- 
ployed by  a  neighbor  with  whom  the  fault-finder  is  at  variance.  Whoever 
employs  the  teacher,  when  employed  let  the  teacher  have  your  sympathies 
and  help.  Treat  him,  especially  by  your  actions  and  words,  with  respect, 
in  the  presence  of  your  children.  Whatever  deficiency  you  may  discover 
in  the  teacher,  let  it  not  be  spoken  of  in  the  hearing  of  your  children,  and 
suffer  them  not  to  use  language  disrespectful  in  regard  to  the  teacher.  It 
will  be  to  your  loss  as  well  as  the  teacher's,  besides  being  a  great  wrong. 
School  Committee. — John  H.  Gurnet,  Chas.  B.  Frost,  S.  P.  Martin. 

NORTHBOROUGH. 

In  a  review  of  the  term  of  service,  for  which  they  are  to  render  an' 
account  this  day,  the  school  committee  of  Northboro'  recall  with  pleasure 
the  frequent  visits  they  have  made  to  the  schools,  and  the  satisfactory 
evidence  they  have  had  by  these  and  other  means,  of  the  generally  pros- 
perous condition  of  these  nurseries  of  learning.  We  have  had — especially 
for  the  winter  term — a  corps  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  who  have  given, 
we  believe,  very  general  satisfaction.  There  has  been  no  instance  of 
failure.  The  few  instances  of  incipient  insubordination  were  met  with 
becoming  firmness  and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  did  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  schools.  Obedience  has  been 
secured,  and  good  discipline  maintained  ;  and  this  has  been  effected  without 
giving  offence  or  causing  disturbance,  and  without  having  recourse  to  those 
degrading  modes  of  punishment  once  so  common,  but  which  public  senti- 
ment will  not  now  tolerate  unless  in  extreme  cases.  And  here  we  feel 
bound  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  parents  and  the  public  in  general, 
for  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  sustained  the  authority  of  the 
teachers,  and  thereby  rendered  them  important  aid  in  maintaining  a  good 
and  salutary  discipline.  Without  such  sympathy  and  co-operation,  the 
teacher  has  a  hard  and  disheartening  task,  and  his  most  faithful  labors- 
must  prove,  in  a  measure,  unavailing. 

There  has  been,  the  past  winter,  to  an  unusual  extent,  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  and  a  corresponding 
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prosperity  in  the  schools.  In  no  instance  has  the  interference  of  the  com- 
mittee been  called  for,  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  who  has  been 
left  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  his  judgment  and  sense  of  duty  might 
dictate.  There  has  been  a  free  interchange  of  thought  and  sentiment 
between  the  teachers  and  the  committee,  but  this  intercourse  has  been 
conducted  with  perfect  harmony  and  good  feeling,  and  led  to  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  and  friendship.  The  committee  take  leave  to  say  that  their 
labors  have  seldom  been  less  burdensome,  or  more  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
than  the  past  winter. 

"We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  unprecedented  demands  that  are  made  on 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  town  by  reason  of  the  calamitous  war  now 
raging  in  our  land.  In  a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity,  we  should,  perhaps, 
venture  to  recommend  a  larger  outlay  than  would  be  advisable  in  the 
present  state  of  our  country.  But  however  great  our  expenditures  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  however  diminished  our  resources,  and  whatever 
luxuries  or  even  conveniences  we  may  be  constrained  to  deny  ourselves, 
let  us  not  deprive  our  children  of  the  opportunities  for  gaining  a  good 
education.  Let  our  orchards  go  unimproved,  let  our  fields  lie  fallow  and 
be  overgrown  with  weeds,  let  us  be  content  to  forego  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  costliness  of  dress,  elegance  of  furniture,  and  all  selfish  gratifications, 
but,  as  we  love  our  children,  as  we  love  our  country,  as  we  desire  the 
public  good,  let  us  cherish  our  Common  Schools ;  give  them  our  earnest 
and  united  support,  seek  to  supply  their  defects  and  to  remove  from  them 
whatever  tends  to  mar  their  beauty  or  to  lessen  their  influence.  They 
have  been — let  them  continue  to  be — our  "  glory  and  our  defence." 

For  ike  Committee. — J.  Allen,  Chairman. 


NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

The  success  of  the  school,  however,  depends  mainly  upon  the  teacher ; 
and  his  success  depends  chiefly  upon  his  ability  to  govern  the  school.  It  is 
easy  for  the  committee  to  ascertain  his  literary  attainments  before  he  enters 
upon  his  work,  but  his  most  essential  qualifications  can  only  be  known  by 
his  practice  after  the  school  has  been  committed  to  his  hands.  The  suspen- 
sion of  a  school  is  an  unpleasant  duty,  but  nevertheless  should  be  promptly 
and  fearlessly  performed  if  occasion  require.  It  is  indeed  a  great  misfortune 
to  have  a  school  "  stopped,"  but  a  greater  evil  to  have  a  bad  school  con- 
tinued. It  is  often  asserted  that  the  committee  should  sustain  the  teacher, 
and  not  suffer  the  scholars,  to  triumph  over  or  prevail  against  him.  They 
should  sustain  the  teacher  by  securing  to  him  as  favorable  an  opportunity  as 
possible  to  sustain  himself,  and  they  can  sustain  him  in  no  other  way.  They 
cannot  keep  the  school  by  proxy.     If  the  teacher  cannot  control  the  school 
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himself,  lie  is  evidently  in  the  wrong  one,  or  has  mistaken  his  calling.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  unmanageable  scholars  are  the  children  who  are  ungov- 
erned  at  home,  and  doubtless  this  is  often  true.  But  with  family  govern- 
ment, important  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  and  the  community  at 
large,  the  school  committee  have  no  more  to  do  than  other  men.  If  the 
child  is  not  properly  governed  at  home,  so  much  greater  the  need  that  he 
should  be  at  school.  Children  of  this  unfortunate  class  claim  our  special 
regard,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  secure  their  punctual  attendance 
and  proper  management.  It  is  perhaps  the  easiest  way  for  the  time  being 
to  dispose  of  a  refractory  boy  by  expelling  him  from  school,  but  the  teacher 
who  can  retain  him,  instruct  him,  and  induce  him  to  behave  himself  properly 
does  far  better  both  for  the  boy  and  the  community. 

School  Committee. — Hiram  Knight,  Albert  L.  Poland,  Hiram  P.  Bartlett. 

OAKHAM. 

Female  Teachers. — Your  committee  are  gratified  with  the  success  of  our 
female  teachers  in  the  winter  term,  and  with  the  action  of  the  prudential 
committees  in  employing  so  large  a  proportion  of  them.  We  have  scarcely 
a  school,  even  in  winter,  which  a  good  female  teacher  cannot  manage 
successfully. 

By  employing  the  best,  at  good  wages,  longer  and  better  schools  may  be 
had  than  by  the  other  plan. 

Reading. — We  feel  the  need  of  referring  to  this  subject  again,  although 
we  did  so  in  our  last  report. 

The  too  common  method  of  reading  around,  in  whatever  tone  the  pupil 
pleases,  without  correction,  except  as  to  wrong  pronunciation  or  neglect 
of  the  pauses,  and  these  often  "  corrected  incorrectly,"'  renders  the  read- 
ing exercise  almost  useless  to  the  older  scholars.  The  preliminary  exer- 
cises in  the  books  in  regard  to  varied  tones,  inflection,  emphasis,  key  of 
the  voice,  etc.,  are  almost  wholly  neglected.  The  faster  and  the  longer 
one  travels  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  farther  he  is  from  his  journey's  end ; 
so,  the  more  time  spent  in  such  reading,  the  farther  away  from  good  read- 
ing, except  in  the  mere  matter  of  fluency.  Reading  must  be  taught,  and 
the  least  possible  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  the  most  difficult  of 
all  the  daily  exercises,  will  not  bring  success. 

School  Committee.— F.  N".  Peloubet,  M.  0.  Ayres,  H.  W.  Lincoln. 

OXFORD. 

Hard  Study  on  the  Part  of  Scholars. — In  our  country,  every  man 
"builds  his  own  statue," — makes  himself.  The  dunce  is  not  born  to  be 
king,  nor  the  child  of  affluence  and  wealth  necessarily  to  be  a  man  of  great 
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influence  or  moral  worth.  The  habits  which  children  form  at  school  are 
apt  to  go  with  them  through  life.  The  lazy  scholar  will  be  inclined  to 
be  a  lazy  man.  Consequently,  the  industrious,  studious  pupil,  of  good 
behavior,  will  be  most  likely  to  make  an  industrious,  upright,  and  useful 
citizen.  Every  year,  some  of  our  scholars  are  making  twice  the  progress 
of  others  of  equal  natural  abilities,  by  simply  giving  close  attention  to  their 
studies.  If,  then,  parents  can  by  persuasion,  by  good  advice,  or  by  any 
other  inducements,  stimulate  their  children  to  become  closely  studious  at 
school,  they  will  have  placed  them  on  the  high  road  to  a  good  education 
and  future  success  in  life. 

School  Committee. — Nathaniel  Eddy,  J.  P.  Dana. 

PRINCETON. 

"We  beg  leave  to  depart  from  the  usual  custom  of  scanning  the  particular 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  teacher.  Extreme  and  exceptional  cases  may 
justify  this,  but  as  a  general  rule,  we  protest  against  it.  A  teacher's  repu- 
tation is  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty  and  delicacy  to  be  touched  except 
by  skilful  hands,  and  with  extreme  caution.  If  a  teacher  complete  the 
term,  she  is  sustained  by  the  committee,  and  the  school  is  pronounced,  on 
the  whole,  a  success.  Thus  far  it  is  well.  But  to  analyze  a  teacher's 
qualifications,  and  array  them  before  the  public,  is  only  the  judgment  of 
very  fallible,  and  sometimes  very  incompetent  men.  Some  are  censured, 
when  they  deserve  praise,  and  others  extolled  when  they  ought  to  be 
blamed.  Committees  ought  to  be  very  wise  and  impartial,  but  we  are  not 
to  suppose  all  wisdom  will  die  with  them.  Teachers  may  fail  simply  from 
being  out  of  their  true  place.  What  right  have  a  committee  to  injure 
their  prospects  elsewhere  ? 

But  when,  as  in  most  instances,  the  committee  approve,  the  subjects  are 
often  tempted  to  pray,  "  Deliver  us  from  our  friends."  Then  the  terms 
they  employ  are  among  the  rich  "curiosities  of  literature."  To  report  the 
success  of  fifteen  or  twenty  teachers  in  small  towns,  and  twice  that  num- 
ber in  larger  towns — no  law  of  permutation  will  enable  the  committee  to 
ring  a  sufficient  number  of  changes.  There  is  an  endless  repetition  of 
terms,  and  the  most  accurate  compendium  of  synonyms  falls  immeasurably 
short  of  the  demand.     . 

"We  believe  the  town  will  agree  with  us  that  this  part  of  our  labor  may 
properly  be  dispensed  with. 

Female  Teachers. — The  summer  schools  have  been  taught,  as  usual,  by 
females ;  and,  with  two  exceptions,  the  same  is  true  of  the  winter.  "We  think 
■this  will  commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  the  town.  There  is  a  natural 
flexibility  in  the  female  mind,  and  "  aptness  to  teach  "  not  inherent  in  the 
■"  stronger  sex,"  peculiarly  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  and  to  pupils 
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in  our  district  schools.  Also  the  moral  influence  in  the  school-room  ordi- 
narily is  more  salutary  than  a  male.  We  think  further,  that  in  a  winter 
school,  and  with  large  scholars,  a  female,  in  most  cases,  will  govern  as  well 
or  better  than  a  male ;  not  by  wielding  the  club,  but  through  the  law  of 
kindness,  and  by  throwing  scholars  more  upon  their  own  sense  of  propriety 
and  pride  of  character.  And  finally,  a  saving  to  the  town  of  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  month  in  this  way,  is  an  item,  just  now,  not  to  be  overlooked. 

School  Committee. — William  T.  Briggs,  Alphoxso  Brooks,  Edwakd  E.  Hartavell. 

SHREWSBURY. 

Change  of  Custom  in  making  Report. — This  change  consists  in  dropping 
the  custom  of  reporting  each  school  separately,  and  criticising  the  merits 
of  each  teacher  in  connection.  The  committee  thought  the  proper  place  to 
discuss  the  ordinary  merits  or  defects  of  each  school  is  before  it,  either  during 
its  progress  or  at  its  close  ;  and  the  proper  place  and  time  to  correct  the  faults 
of  teachers  to  be  in  private,  and  whilst  the  correction  will  be  of  service  to 
the  schools  under  their  care.  It  would  afford  them  heartfelt  pleasure  to 
notice  in  the  terms  they  deserve,  those  teachers  who  have  so  nobly  done 
their  duty,  winning  for  themselves  the  love  of  their  pupils  and  the  applause 
of  their  districts.  But  they  consider  that  before  their  schools  and  districts 
they  have  spoken  of  their  worth,  and  that  a  corresponding  recommendation 
is  ever  ready  for  them,  at  their  request,  thus  giving  them  the  substantial 
advantages  of  their  success.  Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numbers 
of  young  teachers  every  year,  who,  if  they  do  not  entirely  fail,  rise  so  little 
above,  or  fall  so  much  below  mediocrity,  that  any  mention  of  them  which 
would  give  any  just  description  of  their  school,  has  only  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging them,  and  injuring  their  prospects,  which  the  good  to  be  derived 
by  no  means  justifies.  Inexperience  and  many  other  causes  operating 
together,  for  which  a  teacher  is  by  no  means  responsible,  oftentimes  conspire 
to  produce  a  state  of  things  which  the  sagacity  of  no  committee  can  fairly 
unravel,  but  which  when  stated  consistently  with  truthfulness,  has  a  most 
injurious  influence  upon  a  teacher's  character  and  prospects.  And  especially 
when  we  consider  that  all  teachers  must  be  at  some  period  inexperienced, 
and  their  schools  at  some  times  subject  to  influences  which  they  cannot  con- 
trol, we  do  not  think  it  fair,  that  an  everlasting  memorial  should  be  erected 
to  their  misfortune,  or  even  to  their  error ;  but  would  rather  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  successful,  that  they  would  sacrifice  a  slight  gratification 
of  vanity,  for  the  sake  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors.  'We  have  there- 
fore concluded  to  speak  only  in  general  terms  of  the  condition  of  the  several 
schools,  giving  prominence  only  to  those  in  which  difficulty  has  occasioned 
the  special  action  of  the  committee. 

School  Committee.— Wm.  A.  McGinley,  "Wm.  H.  Knowlton,  Gardner  Rice. 
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SOUTHBOROUGH. 

We  take  this  opportunity,  in  concluding  our  report,  to  present  a  few- 
thoughts  for  the  consideration  of  the  public,  upon  a  subject,  though  some- 
what new  in  its  character,  still,  one  in  which  we  all  have  more  or  less 
concern. 

"We  have  in  this  town  several  young  ladies  who  are  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  becoming  teachers — some  in  our  High  School — others, 
having  finished  the  course  there,  are  taking  the  extra  time  and  expense 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  Normal  School.  They  are  offering  them- 
selves to  us  as  teachers  for  our  schools.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
committees  from  other  towns  will  employ  these  untried  persons  in  their 
schools,  especially  while  they  have  others  in  the  same  position  in  their  own 
neighborhood.  If  they  are  to  teach  at  all,  they  must  commence  at  home. 
We  have  always  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  give  the  first  opportunity  to 
teachers  belonging  to  our  own  town,  and  when  we  have  thought  the  appli- 
cants qualified,  we  have  always  given  them  a  chance  in  our  schools.  This 
we  intend  to  do  in  the  future.  But  our  object  in  alluding  to  this  subject, 
was  to  urge  the  necessity  of  forbearance  and  patience  with  the  begin- 
ners. Do  not  greet  them  coldly,  or  withhold  your  confidence  and  regard 
from  the  young  girl  who  comes  tremblingly  and  fearfully  into  this  new 
and  trying  position.  Rather  help  her  with  your  advice,  encourage  her 
by  your  smiles  and  wTords  of  approval,  when  deserved ;  but  avoid  un- 
kind remarks.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  can  never  be  good  at  any  calling 
until  we  have  first  made  a  beginning,  and  repeated  failures  and  disappoint- 
ments are  oftentimes  the  strongest  incentives  to  perseverance,  and  it  may 
chance  that  shining  merit  will  ultimately  be  developed.  Many  of  our  most 
useful  and  successful  teachers  have  commenced  under  the  greatest  dis- 
couragements,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  only  the  kind  word  of  sympathy 
from  friends,  that  led  the  disheartened  one  to  persevere.  There  is  perhaps 
no  position  in  life  that  requires  such  an  amount  of  good  judgment,  Christian 
resignation  and  faith,  with  patience  and  determined  perseverance,  as  that 
of  a  school-teacher.  We  ought  not  to  expect  one.to  commence,  a  perfect 
adept  in  the  art.  Experience  is  one  of  the  greatest  requisites  for  a  teacher 
of  youth.  We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  young  girls,  just  from  school 
themselves,  are  prepared  to  enter  our  ward  schools  and  become  accom- 
plished teachers  at  once.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  order  of  things.  It 
would  not  be  right  for  your  committee  to  say  that  they  would  employ  none 
but  experienced  teachers.  Such  a  course  would  be  not  only  unjust,  but 
unwise  also,  and  if  pursued  generally,  would  very  soon  find  us  with  more 
schools  than  teachers.  Doubtless  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if 
our  beginners  could  be  employed  for  a  few  terms  as  assistants  with  some  of 
our  best  teachers ;  but  with  our  scattered  population  and  small  schools  it 
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is  not  practicable  ;  and  we  must  place  them  at  once,  with  their  youth  and 
inexperience,  in  charge  of  a  school  which  perhaps  may  have  just  been 
vacated  by  a  teacher  of  superior  parts.  Mistakes,  of  course,  must  follow? 
and  errors  of  judgment  occur,  and  all  those  failings  which  naturally  result 
from  placing  one  of  tender  age  in  the  responsible  position  of  a  teacher 
of  youth.  But  with  the  kind  co-operation  of  parents  and  friends,  every 
week's  experience  will  produce  its  proper  effect,  and  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  terms,  we  may  have  a  teacher  whose  services  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value. 

School  Committee. — Eichardson  Goddard,  Peter  Fat,  Henry  H.  Peters. 


SPENCER. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Public  School  demands  also  a  faithful  and  searching 
supervision  of  the  school  committee.  This  they  can  render  by  visitation, 
examination  and  counsel.  All  this  may  be  made  a  mere  matter  of  form  or 
compensation  ceremony.  In  no  case  should  such  dereliction  or  forfeiture  of 
official  trust  be  suffered  to  exist.  In  an  important  sense,  the  teachers,  the 
pupils,  and  hence  the  schools,  are  what  the  competency  and  faithfulness  of 
the  committee  make  them.  "Without  their  assent  or  countenance,  no  incom. 
petency  of  teachers,  and  no  gross  defection  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  can 
exist.  Power  adequate  to  sustain  the  standing  and  influence  of  the  schools, 
is,  of  necessity  and  by  law,  placed  in  their  hands.  They  should  even  honor 
that  power,  making  it  available,  without  respect  of  persons,  without  fear  or 
favor,  amid  honor  or  reproach,  to  the  highest  good  of  all  concerned.  Alas  ! 
it  is  possible  that  men  holding  such  a  trust,  may,  through  motives  of  policy 
and  self-regard,  or  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  general  popularity,  allow  the 
interests  of  a  school  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed,  and  their  official  oath  trampled 
in  the  dust. 

The  duties  of  a  school  committee  are  of  a  solemn  character.  They 
reach  and  sway  the  formatory,  and  therefore  the  most  important  agencies  of 
the  social  compact.  They  stand,  so  to  speak,  at  the  helm  of  a  community, 
and  for  good  or  ill  steer  a  ship  freighted  with  youthful  influence  and  hope, 
with  that  which  can,  as  right,  richly  bless  ;  or,  as  wrong,  fearfully  curse ! 
Such  men  must  have  knowledge.  How  else  can  they  correctly  judge  of  the 
competency  of  teachers  ?  How  else  can  they  estimate  the  progress  of  schol- 
ars ?  It  is  not  every  young  man  or  woman,  who  has  graduated  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  or  .College,  who  is  a  good  scholar.  Some  such  are  deficient  in 
reading,  spelling,  grammar,  and  other  branches  !  No  committee  is  justi- 
fied in  accepting  a  teacher  merely  on  credentials.  That  teacher  should  be 
closely  and  thoroughly  examined  !  Of  course  the  members  of  a  committee 
"  must  be  well  posted  "  to  do  this.     They  must  keep  their  reckonings  or  they 
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will  be  made  the  dupes  of  consequential,  pompous  know-nothings ;  persons 
who,  instead  of  teaching  school,  should,  under  requisition  of  law,  be  sent  to 
school.  Such  men,  moreover,  should  be  men  of  character  and  principle, 
men  who  act  from  regard  to  what  is  right,  and  this  irrespective  of  personal 
reputation  or  profit ;  who  go  by  the  law,  rather  than  the  suggestions  of  this 
or  that  parent,  or  child,  or  self-constituted  Solomon,  in  a  given  district.  Men 
who  cannot  be  swayed  by  frowns  or  favors  from  seeking  and  maintaining  that 
which  is  for  the  highest  good  of  the  school  itself  and  those  who  are  therein 
represented.  This  may  be  a  task  perilous  to  one's  feelings  and  good  name, 
as  some  persons  are  concerned  ;  but  fulfilled,  though  for  the  present  it  may 
seem  thankless,  in  the  future  it  will  have  its  reward. 

The  committee  are  to  extend  sympathy  and  faithful  supervision  to  both 
teachers  and  scholars.  They  are  to  demand  that  the  duties  of  both  be  prop- 
erly fulfilled.  They  are  to  recommend  excellencies  and  to  reprove  failings. 
Both  teachers  and  scholars  are  to  feel  that  the  committee  are  their  counsel- 
lors and  friends.  That  they  stand  as  guardians  of  the  public  weal.  At 
best  it  is  a  difficult  and  ill-paying  work,  effectively  to  educate  the  thoughts, 
mould  the  habits,  refine  the  manners,  and  elevate  the  aims  of  children  and 
youth.  This  is  a  work  of  self-subjection  and  self-denial ;  He  who  attempts 
it  will  have  his  trials,  disappointments,  misgivings — it  may  be  tears  !  He 
will  feel  his  need  of  sympathy,  counsel  and  aid.  All  this,  the  law  provides 
in  and  thi-ough  the  committee.  All  this  it  is  their  privilege  to  render. 
They  are  to  sustain  the  teacher  in  all  just  discipline  and  all  wise  plans,  and 
this  against  all  gratuitous  complainings  of  parents  or  pupils.  The  law  re- 
quires the  committee  to  see  that  the  teacher  does  right  and  to  uphold  him 
in  that  right. 

School  Committee. — T.  T.  Waterman,  E.  C.  Dyer,  George  L.  Hobbs. 


STERLING. 

It  is  very  true  that  a  youth  who  is  determined  to  be  a  scholar,  will  learn 
in  a  brown  house,  if  he  cannot  in  a  white  one  ;  and'  off  from  a  rough  pine 
board,  if  he  has  not  one  of  varnished  maple.  Dr.  Livingston  laid  the 
foundations  for  his  knowledge  and  fame  while  spinning  amid  the  odors  and 
clatter  of  a  factory.  Kossuth  acquired  the  English  language  with  no  other 
aids  than  a  Bible  and  a  dictionary,  in  an  Austrian  prison.  Why,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  there  a  necessity  for  commodious  rooms  and  modern 
improvements  ?  If  all  our  youth  were  as  strong  in  will,  and  as  fond  of 
learning  as  the  instances  mentioned,  there  might  be  less  necessity.  But 
till  we  find  pupils  are  thus  bound  to  obtain  an  education,  in  spite  of  all 
opposing  circumstances,  we  must  be  careful  what  obstacles  we  put  in  their 
way.     Drivers  on  the  trotting  course,  and  college  boys  at  a  boat-race,  wear 
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skull-caps  and  close  garments,  that  even  the  wind  may  not  hinder  them. 
He  may  move  very  fast  who  has  a  flowing  coat,  but  other  tilings  being 
equal,  the  race  will  be  won  by  him  with  the  small  cap  and  tight  jacket. 
The  mind  is  governed  by  still  more  delicate  laws  than  matter.  A  rickety 
school-house,  a  cold  corner,  a  hard  bench,  may  prejudice  a  boy  in  one  part 
of  the  town  against  going  to  school  any  longer  than  he  must ;  while  a  lad 
in  another  district,  in  no  way  superior  to  the  first,  may  be  attached  to  a 
cheerful  and  comfortable  school-house,  and  continues  his  attendance  till  the 
love  of  learning  begins  to  burn  within  him,  and  then  he  rises  to  honor  and 
influence.  Why,  also,  we  cannot  but  ask,  are  parents  so  content  to  have 
their  children  occupy,  for  six  hours  of  the  day,  during  six  months  of  the  year, 
buildings  and- seats  which  do  little  else  than  torture  the  fathers  and  mothers 
at  the  half-day  examinations  ?  They  who  like  an  easy  chair  balanced  on 
two  legs,  with  the  additional  luxury  of  their  feet  on  the  stove,  should  not 
be  uncharitable  enough  to  wonder  that  the  children  love  their  school  hours 
so  little,  and  when  we  visit  the  school,  and  see  the  little  fellows  hanging  on 
the  edge  of  a  plain  plank,  kept  from  falling  only  by  resting  the  elbows  on  the 
desk,  their  feet  dangling  below,  and  stinging  from  lack  of  proper  circulation 
of  the  blood — let  us  not  complain  too  much  of  a  want  of  order  and  stillness. 
As  we  hear  the  shoes  kicking  together,  see  the  feet  drawn  up  from  a  pain- 
ful position  to  rest  a  moment  on  the  seat,  and  notice  a  hundred  motions  of 
the  weary  children,  let  us  resolve  we  will  furnish  for  scholars  at  school  a 
small  share,  at  least,  of  the  comforts  we  provide  and  enjoy  at  home. 

We  here  suggest  a  few  points  of  importance  to  those  having  the  care  of 
a  Common  School : 

1.  As  a  general  rule — to  which  there  is,  indeed,  now  and  then  a  noble 
exception — it  is  not  wise  to  give  the  charge  of  a  school  to  a  person  living 
in  the  district ;  especially  if  the  applicant  is  young,  inexperienced,  or  at  all 
lacking  in  dignity  and  common  sense. 

2.  An  honest  committee-man  will  not  bend  his  judgment  to  meet  his 
private  wishes,  or  to  gratify  the  entreaties  of  his  neighbors  who  have  "  a 
particular  "  friend  who  wishes  the  place.  If  the  Common  School  system 
shall  ever  reach  perfection,  it  will  only  be  by  imitating,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  example  of  all  successful  organizers  and  organizations.  "  Select  men 
for  places,  and  not  places  for  men,"  was  the  wise  motto  of  Cromwell. 
Practical  wisdom  was  one  secret  of  the  astonishing  power  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  for  many  years  were  the  educators  of  Europe.  He  who  was  apt  to 
teach  children,  did  nothing  but  teach  children  ;  he  who  could  acceptably 
preach  at  court,  did  nothing  but  preach  at  court.  Now,  when  we  see  a 
principle  of  education  thus  established  by  the  history  of  centuries,  let  no 
one  think  it  can  deliberately  be  disobeyed  without  evil  consequences.  For 
the  governor  of  a  district  school,  as  well  as  for  the  governor  of  a  state,  we 
must  have  the  right  person.     Not  the  one  with  the  most  slender  purse,  not 
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the  one  with  the  most  numerous  and  influential  friends,  but  the  one  who 
best  understands  how  to  teach  and  govern  children  and  youth. 

3.  It  will  appear  to  all  considerate  persons  unwise  to  make  early  and 
positive  engagements  with  any  but  the  best  of  teachers.  We  may  thus  fail 
to  obtain  excellent  talents  that  will  be  offered  perhaps  a  little  later.  A 
good  teacher  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  competition.  Make  the  position 
obtainable  by  any  one,  and  a  worthy  person  will  hardly  apply.  Make  the 
place  accessible  only  to  the  best,  and  the  best  alone  will  seek  it. 

4.  Let  it  be  more  distinctly  understood  that  the  engagement  of  a  teacher 
is  not  final  till  it  is  confirmed  by  a  written  certificate  after  examination  ; 
and  that  the  decision  of  the  committee  will  be  firmly  supported  by  the 
district  agents. 

5.  Before  closing  a  bargain  for  a  teacher,  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  person's  morals,  habits,  acquirements,  and  natural  gifts.  Other 
things  being  equal,  prefer  a  man  of  common  sense  without  great  scholar- 
ship, to  a  learned  man  without  common  sense  ;  prefer  those  who  have 
some  love  and  enthusiasm  for  their  calling ;  prefer  those  who  have  shown 
themselves  skilful  in  inventing  ways  and  means  for  interesting  children  ; 
prefer  those  who  have  enough  originality  not  to  be  tied  down  to  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  the  school-books  ;  prefer  such  as  are  polite,  pleasing 
and  neat,  to  those  who  are  disagreeable  to  the  young,  and  are  of  untidy 
habits  ;  prefer  persons  of  sound  principle,  who,  when  alone  with  children, 
will  not  deign  to  speak  or  act  an  untruth,  and  who  will  be  "  faithful  over  a 
few  things;"  last,  not  least,  prefer  one  who  can  sing.  Luther  thought  a 
person  unqualified  to  teach  or  preach  who  was  not  a  singer.  The  universal 
attention  which  Germany  has  for  centuries  paid  to  juvenile  singing,  explains 
the  fact  that  that  land  has  given  to  the  world  the  greatest  musical  talent. 
We  must  imitate  her  example,  if  we  would  have  her  success. 

6.  When  the  prudential  committee  has  seen  his  school  fairly  begun,  let 
him  not  think  his  work  is  ended ;  let  him  support  the  teacher  by  advice,  by 
encouragement,  and  occasional  visits  to  the  school.  It  is  unwise  and  unkind 
to  ask  the  children  every  time  you  meet  them  how  the  teacher  gets  on,  as 
though  your  suspicions  were  always  awake.  Do  not  appear  to  suspect 
your  workman  ;  if  you  do  have  grounds  for  anxiety  that  all  is  not  as  it 
should  be,  go  at  once  to  the  teacher,  or  reliable  persons,  and  by  no  means 
destroy  the  respect  of  the  pupils  for  their  instructor.  Visit  the  school  and 
see  for  yourselves  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  scholars  and  teachers.  It 
may  astonish  many  parents  to  learn  that  for  the  past  year,  with  a  single 
exception,  no  prudential  committee-man  is  reported  as  a  visitor  during  term 
time  to  the  school  under  his  care.  We  shall  not  venture  to  comment  on  so 
sad  a  fact.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  Osgood,  P.  M.  Eugg,  J.  C.  Labakee. 
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SUTTON. 

It  is  found  that  young  scholars  learn  to  spell  more  easily  than  older  ones, 
and  it  is  m,uch  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  our  youth  of  fair  ability  have 
grown  up  without  a  knowledge  of  some  spelling-book.  They  can  make 
amends  for  the  past  only  by  severe  application  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  order  of 
studies  to  be  pursued  that  the  spelling-book  should  generally  be  mastered 
before  the  child  is  ten  years  old.  Let  the  intelligent  mother  commence  with 
the  child  five  years  old,  and  give  a  short  lesson  daily  each  week  that  school 
does  not  keep  and  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  committed,  and  the  spelling-book 
will  be  well  understood  in  less  than  five  years.  If  mothers  would  spend 
five  minutes  daily  in  this  branch  we  should  not  have  so  many  backward 
scholars  in  our  schools.  Parents  spend  their  lives  in  accumulating  prop- 
erty for  their  children,  and  why  should  they  neglect  the  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  of  those  children  and  leave  it  to  be  done  by  odd  jobs  by 
strangers  ?  The  mind  of  the  child  needs  daily  exercise,  and  it  will  have  it. 
Then  let  it  be  such  as  is  calculated  to  benefit  rather  than  injure.  We  do 
not  advocate  haste  in  educating  children,  but  it  should  be  done  gradually 
and  regularly. 

School  Committee. — N.  Wedge,  J.  S.  Haradon,  Milton  E.  Crossman. 


WEBSTER. 

The  first  and  indispensable  requirement  of  a  prosperous  school  is  a.  first- 
class  teacher.  The  experience  of  the  school  committee  in  this  town  for 
years,  is  but  an  accumulated  evidence  of  this  fact  in  regard  to  our  Common 
Schools  ;  and,  if  true  of  them,  with  what  emphatic  rigor  should  the  rule  be 
applied  to  the  institution  (High  School)  under  consideration.  We  wish  to 
be  so  explicit  here  in  our  statement  of  this  question,  that  it  shall  command 
the  immediate  assent  of  every  citizen  of  our  town  ;  for  we  feel,  if  its  truth 
be  not  recognized,  no  corresponding  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  it  into  prac- 
tical effect.  And  until  this  question  is  rightly  set'tled,  we  know  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  advance  one  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  here  the  question 
might  be  asked — Why  have  not  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  procure  teachers, 
obtained  such  as  would  give  efficiency  and  prosperity  to  the  school?  The 
question  reminds  us  of  a  certain  pampered  specimen  of  European  nobility, 
who,  when  told  by  her  friends  that  the  poor  were  suffering  the  pangs  of 
hunger  innocently  asked  why  they  did  not  buy  bread  and  satisfy  their  hunger. 
We  think  it  will  be  readily  conceded  by  most  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of 
Webster,  that  a  teacher  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  and  acquirement,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  can  not  be  obtained  without  ample  remuneration  ; 
and  we  seldom  find  one  of  that  class  who  will  not  be  appreciated  by  some  com- 
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munity,  or  so  modest  of  his  merits  as  not  to  understand  when  he  is  appreci- 
ated. The  paramount  difficulty  we  have  uniformly  met  with  in  our  endeav- 
ors to  effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  such  a  teacher,  is  the  limited 
means  placed  at  our  disposal ;  and  we  would  suggest  and  urge  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  town  the  importance  of  leaving  the  committee  perfectly 
untramraeled  in  this  matter.  Certainly,  a  committee  that  cannot  be  entrusted 
with  such  an  interest  ought  never  to  be  elected  to  such  an  office. 

Another  consideration  of  the  first  importance  after  securing  the  right 
teacher,  is,  to  retain  him.  Let  it  be  understood  that  his  home  is  to  be  among 
us,  and  his  interests  will  be  identified  with  ours  to  an  extent  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  exert  a  decidedly  beneficial  influence.  We  might  adduce 
many  and  cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  continuing  from  year  to  year  the 
same  teacher  in  a  school,  till  he  has  learned  not  only  its  genius,  but  the 
developing  character  of  each  pupil  under  his  care. 

ScJwol  Committee.— F.  D.  Beown,  E.  G.  Burnett,  W.  S.  Slater. 

WESTMINSTER. 

A  long  course  of  severe  and  patient  study  is  required  to  master  the 
common  branches  taught  in  our  schools,  and  parents  may  greatly  assist  in 
this  work,  by  interested  inquiries  of  their  children  as  to  their  progress,  and 
occasional  help  in  their  lessons.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  a  child  as  to  see  that  parents  and  friends  are  interested,  while 
nothing  so  disheartens  as  to  meet  cold  indifference  at  home.  A  hearty 
co-operation  with  the  teacher  in  efforts  to  maintain  good  order,  will  aid 
much  in  making  a  school  profitable.  Sometimes  if  a  child  does  not  fancy 
a  teacher,  or  complains  that  he  has  been  corrected  or  chastised,  he  is 
allowed  to  remain  at  home.  Such  a  course  tends  directly  to  destroy  the 
school,  and  confirm  the  scholar  in  habits  of  disobedience. 

A  good  home  education  in  obedience,  physical  and  mental  labor,  with 
correct  moral  sentiments,  may  le  another  great  means  of  success.  In 
families  where  these  things  are  carefully  attended  to,  we  find  the  children 
interested  in  their  studies,  obedient  and  respectful  to  their  teacher. 

The  wide  difference  often  seen  in  children  of  the  same  a^e  is  owins;,  less 
to  the  inequality  of  natural  talent,  than  to  the  interest  which  they  and  their 
parents  take  in  their  studies.  Children  should  be  furnished  with  suitable 
books  and  papers  at  home,  that  they  may  early  form  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing, which  is  useful  not  only  as  it  informs  the  mind,  but  also  furnishes  a 
source  of  innocent  and  delightful  occupation.  To  judge  fairly  of  a  school  is 
a  task  which  often  requires  no  small  share  of  discrimination  and  impar- 
tiality. Teachers  have  a  just  claim  to  our  esteem  and  confidence,  at  least 
until  they  forfeit  it ;  their  labors  are  exhausting  ;  they  need  sympathy  and 
co-operation.     It  is  generally  expected  that  teachers  will  visit  the  parents 
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of  their  pupils  during  the  term  ;  is  it  not  equally  the  duty  of  the  parents  to 
call  upon  the  teachers  and  confer  with  them  concerning  the  conduct  and 
progress  of  their  children  ?  If  we  expect  teachers  to  do  at  school  that  which 
is  not  done  at  home,  (secure  obedience,)  then  it  is,  that  we  shall  be  likely 
to  be  disappointed. 

School  Committee.— Clinton  "Warner,  D.  C.  Miles,  T.  D.  Wood. 


WORCESTER. 

Adult  Schools. — What  has  heretofore  been  known  as  the  "  apprentices' 
school,"  has  been  re-organized  since  the  last  annual  report  was  published. 
Previous  to  this  year  it  was  only  a  winter  school,  open  to  those  lads  and 
young  men  who  were  at  leisure  at  no  other  time.  Grave  doubts  of  the  util- 
ity of  the  school  have  been  entertained  by  some  members  of  the  committee 
for  several  years.  The  low  standard  of  scholarship  and  the  still  lower  stand- 
ard of  deportment,  an  apparent  and  almost  uniform  indifference  on  the  part 
of  the  scholars  to  what  ought  to  concern  them  most,  their  irregularity  of 
attendance,  and  impatience  of  wholesome  restraint,  contributed  to  produce 
these  doubts  and  to  make  the  results  of  each  winter's  work  unsatisfactory. 

The  failure  of  the  school  to  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of  it  was 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  teachers,  who  from  time  to  time  have  had  charge 
of  it,  as  of  the  system  on  which  it  was  conducted  and  the  character  of  its 
pupils.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  the  members  of  the  school  came  into  it  with 
regular  habits  of  study  formed,  or  with  any  distinct  idea  of  the  difference 
between  knowing  any  thing  and  not  knowing  it.  Very  few  of  them  had  ever 
learned  by  practical  obedience  to  parental  authority  what  respect  and  defer- 
ence are  due  to  law.  A  term  of  fourteen  weeks  is  not  long  enough  for  the 
best  teacher,  even  if  nothing  else  were  attempted,  to  thoroughly  break  up 
the  vicious  habits  of  an  unfortunate  childhood  or  of  a  misspent  youth,  to 
transform  the  indolent  into  the  industrious,  the  lawless  into  the  obedient,  the 
heedless  and  reckless  into  the  careful  and  discreet. 

The  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  lads  who  labor  at  intervals 
and  who  wish  to  attend  school  at  all  other  times,  whether  in  the  winter  or 
the  summer,  and  that  class  of  truant  boys  to  be  found  in  every  large  town 
and  city,  whose  vagrant  habits  have  been  formed  under  evil  influences  which 
morally  unfit  them  to  associate  with  children  less  unfortunate  in  their  home 
culture,  and  that  other  class,  whose  spirit  of  insubordination  requires  a  dis- 
cipline as  inflexibly  firm  as  it  is  invariably  kind,  effectual  as  well  as  pater- 
nal, made  demands  upon  the  committee  for  a  permanent  school  adapted  to 
their  special  wants.  The  improvement  of  the  school  in  the  winter  of  1861-2, 
especially  in  its  order  and  discipline,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whee- 
lock,  convinced  the  committee  that  the  interests  of  the  city  would  be  pro- 
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moted  by  the  continuance  of  the  school  through  the  year  with  the  same 
efficient  principal  at  its  head. 

The  experiment  has  thus  far  proved  satisfactory  and  in  every  respect  con- 
firmed the  anticipations  of  those  who  proposed  the  change.  It  has  exerted 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  other  schools,  since  it  in  a  large  degree  relieves 
them  of  their  worst  and  most  dreaded  element, — those  scholars  whose  pres- 
ence and  influence  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  rest.  The  expediency 
of  organizing  such  a  school  was  discussed  in  the  last  annual  report,  and  since 
that  time  the  legislature  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  a  school  in 
every  city  in  the  Commonwealth  by  so  amending  the  truant  law,  section  5, 
chapter  42,  General  Statutes,  as  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  cities  and  towns 
to  make  educational  provision  for  all  truant  children,  and  such  as  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

The  Evening  School  in  all  its  essential  features  resembles  the  Day  School ; 
but  there  are   some  scholars  in  both  whose  characters  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  who  are  members  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these,  not  from  constraint,  but  from  choice. 
Superintendent — J.  D.  E.  Jones. 


HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


We  would  here  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  town,  some  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  present  method  of  managing  our  school  fund,  which  bear 
hard  upon  illegality,  to  say  the  least.  The  law  provides  that  registers  shall 
be  returned  properly  filled  out,  before  teachers  are  entitled  to  their  pay. 
Who  is  better  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
registers  are  filled  than  those  who  are  to  use  them  in  making  the  annual 
State  returns.  The  State  fund  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and 
the  town  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  town  treasurer.  He  has  no  alternative, 
but  must  pay  the  order  put  on  book  to  the  authorities  of  each  district  as 
directed  by  the  selectmen,  and  the  committee  are  left  to  find  the  registers  if 
they  can,  filled  out  or  not  as  they  happen  to  be  left.  It  seems — though  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  begging  the  additional  duties — that  this 
matter  properly  belongs  to  the  town  committee. 
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Again,  all  the  account  the  town  treasurer  is  required  to  keep,  by  our 
present  regulations,  is  of  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  each  prudential 
committee.  Whether  it  is  spent  directly  for  schools  as  required  by  law,,  or 
for  building  new  school-houses  and  repairing  old  ones,  it  matters  not. 
Fortunately  for  a  few  years  past  the  treasurer  himself  has  been  a  member 
of  the  school  committee,  and  while  making  oath  to  the  State  certificate,  we 
have  had  good  evidence  that  we  were  not  making  oath  to  a  lie. 

Another  very  important  matter  for  the  consideration  of  parents,  in  order 
to  secure  a  greater  good  from  our  school  expenditures,  is  the  propriety  of 
hiring  teachers,  and  not  mere  pretenders,  to  act  as  instructors.  If  there  is 
any  use  in  trying  to  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  what  is  essential  to 
life,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  his 
business.  If  the  wish  to  obtain  a  little  money,'in  absence  of  other  employ- 
ment, is  his  impelling  motive,  such  a  person  rarely  makes  a  profitable 
teacher.  If  he  is  ever  so  well  educated  in  books,  and  lacks  the  ability  to 
impart  instruction,  his  services  are  worth  but  little.  If  he  has  a  superficial 
education,  he  cannot  impart  any  thing  better  than  is  in  his  own  mind ; 
therefore  such  a  person  cannot  make  a  good  teacher.  We  fear  that  such 
considerations  seldom  influence  our  citizens  while  they  are  making  choice 
of  teachers,  or  there  would  not  be  such  a  preference  for  relations  or  those 
who  chance  to  make  the  first  application.  Does  not  past  experience  prove 
that  this  paltry  business  has  been  too  extensively  carried  on  for  the  public 
good?  It  appears  to  us,  after  much  reflection  upon  what  we  have  seen, 
that  parents  must  look  upon  schools  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  their 
merits,  than  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  many  of  them  have  in  time 
past,  if  we  would  keep  in  sight  of  the  natural  progress  of  the  age.  A  good 
teacher  should  certainly  stand  as  high  above  an  inferior  in  the  estimation 
of  the  people,  as  does  a  good  horse  or  a  good  yoke  of  cattle  above  a 
poor  one. 

A  common  blacksmith  would  make  a  bungling  watch.  A  lawyer,  a 
doctor  or  a  minister  must  study  long  and  hard  before  they  are  fitted  for 
their  respective  stations.  In  like  manner,  to  be  a  good  and  successful 
teacher  requires  a  peculiar  faculty,  such  as  but  few,  comparatively,  possess, 
which  comes  partly  as  a  gift  of  nature,  and  partly  from  proper  training. 
Teaching  is  a  profession  :  and  it  is  yet  to  be  learned  by  the  people  at  large, 
that  every  young  man  or  lady  who  by  chance  has  a  fair  .education  does  not 
always  make  a  good  Common  School  teacher.  It  is  necessary  that  a  teacher 
should  know  something  of  the  world  outside  of  his  own  district;  that,  so  far 
as  he  can,  he  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  ideas  and  discover- 
ies of  others  through  the  medium  of  books  and  educational  journals  ;  that, 
if  possible,  he  should  attend  school  where  teaching  is  made  a  special  object ; 
or,  at  least,  do  as  much  as  attend  a  Teachers'  Institute  when  it  is  held 
almost  at  his  own  door. 

School  Committee. — J.  D.  Vinton,  Thomas  Porter,  Jr.,  Albert  Nichols. 
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CUMMINGTON. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  schools.  This  was 
commenced  on  Monday,  November  17,  1862,  and  continued  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  Friday.  The  weather  was  exceedingly  unpropitious. 
This  prevented  the  attendance  of  several  from  abroad,  who  would  otherwise 
have  come,  and  our  own  citizens  from  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
providentially  placed  within  their  reach.  No  one  could  be  in  regular  or 
even  occasional  attendance  upon  such  an  Institute  without  benefit.  Such 
instructions  are  always  a  great  advantage  to  teachers,  for  whom  they  are 
more  particularly  designed.  We  wish,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  to  thank  the 
Board  of  Education  for  this  Institute  ;  and  to  say  that  whenever  the  Board 
shall  see  fit  to  appoint  another  in  Hampshire  County,  we  hope  it  will  be  in 
Cummington,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  welcome  all  who  will  come. 

School  Committee. — J.  Jay  Dana,  J.  W.  Rogers,  Ethan  Clark. 


GRANBY. 

With  reference  to  the  intellectual  training  of  the  scholars  during  the  year, 
we  have  noticed  in  some  of  the. schools  a  decided  advance  upon  previous 
years.  There  has  been  less  of  a  stuffing,  and  more  of  a  thinking  process 
practiced,  the  aim  of  the  teachers  having  been  to  induce  the  scholars  to 
depend  more  upon  themselves  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  tasks.  We 
rejoice  in  having  more  self-reliant  _  scholars,  less  of  the  hop-vine  nature, — 
unable  to  stand  without  foreign  support.  Teachers  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
permeated  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  little  things  in  the  school-room,  seem- 
ingly of  small  account  to  most,  that  are  giving  bent  to  the  whole  sfter  life. 
It  may  seem  a  light  thing  to  the  teacher  for  the  scholar  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  first  intellectual  process  in  Arithmetic,  for  instance  ;  but  it  is  not  a  light 
thing ;  it  is  as  profound  thinking  for  the  child,  as  the  calculus  of  variations 
for  the  accomplished  mathematician.  And  the  habit  thus  early  formed  of 
assigning  reasons  for  what  is  recited,  may,  and  doubtless  will,  in  a  majority 
of  instances,  shape  the  whole  intellectual  future.  A  venerable  old  gentle- 
man paid  this  high  compliment  to  the  character  of  a  certain  teacher's  instruc- 
tions :  "Your  scholars  are  sturdy  little  thinkers."  When  the  scholar  replies 
to  the  teacher's  offer  of  assistance,  "  I  had  rather  try  again,  sir,"  we  are 
satisfied  that  that  scholar  is  treading  in  the  right  path.  To  lead  the  scholar 
into  that  path,  has  been  the  object  of  some  of  our  schools  the  past  year,  and 
with  a  good  degree  of  success.  We  say  to  our  teachers,  as  we  have  said  to 
them  before,  teach  your  scholars  to  think.  When  they  do  that,  we  shall  no 
longer  find  the  dull,  expressionless  eye  which  too  often  pains  the  visitor  when 
listening  to  many  a  recitation,  conducted  in  a  parrot-like  way,  not  an  idea 
being  conveyed  to  the  mind  ;  teacher  and  scholar  alike  rejoiced  when  the 
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task  is  gone  through  with.     We  trust  that  hereafter,  not  so  many  of  our 
pupils  as  heretofore,  will  glide  through  their  school-boy  days,  as  the  river 
along  the  desert,  and  at  last,  like  it,  ending  in  vacuity. 
School  Committee. — S.  M.  Cook,  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  Lucian  Warner. 


HADLEY. 

Literature  of  the  Teacher's  Profession. — Besides  this,  there  is  a  literature 
of  the  profession,  with  which  those  who  are  in  it  should  be  to  some  extent 
familiar.  Treatises  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  by  those  whom 
long  experience  has  made  wise,  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  quite  doubt- 
ful at  least  whether  any  person  should  deem  herself  qualified  to  enter  upon 
this  work,  who  has  never  read  or  seen  such  a  book,  or  had  any  specific  in- 
struction in  this  particular,  instruction  as  to  what  the  teacher's  work  is,  and 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be  undertaken,  and  what  are  the 
essential  conditions  of  success  in  it. 

We  should  not  wish  a  man,  however  intelligent  he  might  be,  to  practice 
medicine  in  our  families  who  had  never  made  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  a  special  study.  We  would  not  have  a  teacher  in  divinity  who 
had  never  studied  divinity.  We  would  not  take  legal  advice  of  one  who 
had  never  studied  law.  Why  then  should  we  intrust  the  training  of  the 
young  to  the  untaught  hands  of  those  who  have  never  given  time  or  thought 
especially  to  the  study  of  the  way  in  which  this  great  work  should  be  done. 
And  yet  among  the  candidates  for  this  office,  which  is  so  full  of  difficulty, 
care  and  responsibility,  are  many  who  have  given  to  their  work,  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  calling,  as  expounded  by  the  leaders  and  guides  in  it,  no 
measure  of  thought  or  attention,  and  are  even  ignorant,  perhaps  that  any 
book  that  might  be  of  great  use  to  them  for  a  guide,  is  in  existence  and 
within  their  reach. 

The  profession  has  a  periodical  literature  of  its  own  ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  very  few  of  our  teachers  are  subscribers  for  any  educational  jour- 
nal. Of  this  kind  there  are  several,  of  which  "The  Massachusetts  Teacher" 
is  one,  a  monthly  at  one  dollar  per  annum.  It  would  seem  as  if  something 
of  this  kind  would  be  a  want  deeply  felt  by  every  true  teacher,  a  want  that 
must  be  supplied.  Every  teacher  in  our  schools  and  every  candidate  for  a 
teacher's  place  should  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  relate  to  public  instruction,  and  likewise  with  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  They  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
this  kind  if  they  wish  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth. 

School  Committee. — Rowland  Ayees,  W.  H.  Beaman,  P.  S.  Williams. 
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WARE. 


Reading. — Distinct  articulation  and  proper  emphasis  form  the  basis  of 
good  reading  and  speaking.  The  numerous  defects  seen  in  most  adult 
readers  and  speakers  had  their  origin  in  the  improper  training  of  the  vocal 
organs  and  wrong  habits  of  enunciation  in  the  Primary  Schools.  The 
vocal  organs  are  as  much  an  instrument  for  producing  the  sounds  of  speech 
as  is  the  piano  for  sounding  the  notes  of  music.  Each  elementary  sound 
in  speech  has  a  certain  exact  position  of  the  vocal  organs  for  its  production. 
The  position  which  produces  the  letter  C,  cannot  be  made  to  sound  I  or 
any  other  letter  or  sound  in  the  language.  This  is  true  of  every  elementary 
sound.  Distinct  articulation  requires  first,  the  clear  enunciation  of  every 
sound  separately ;  and  second,  a  like  enunciation  of  all  these  sounds  in 
their  various  combinations  as  found  in  different  words.  Frequent  and 
severe  drilling  in  these  sounds  are  indispensable  to  correct  and  easy  audible 
speech. 

Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  learning  the  names  of  letters,  suppose  an 
alphabetical  class  be  taught  their  sounds  from  the  book  and  blackboard. 
When  the  same  letter  has  several  sounds,  if  possible  let  each  sound  have 
its  appropriate  sign,  that  the  eye  may  aid  the  ear  and  tongue  in  its  forma- 
tion. Now  let  the  class  be  well  drilled  in  all  these  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds — vocals,  sub-vocals,  and  aspirates,  separately ;  and  then  let  them 
have  thorough  practice  upon  their  various  combinations  as  seen  in  different 
words.  In  these  exercises  let  each  scholar's  attention  be  specially  called  to 
the  exact  position  of  his  vocal  organs,  when  making  each  sound.  By  this 
course  he  will  learn  first  what  each  elementary  sound  is,  and  second,  he 
will  know  how  to  make  it  with  ease  and  distinctness.  Early  knowledge  of 
these  two  facts  will  do  much  to  correct  the  barbarous  pronunciation  of 
many  homes  and  the  street,  foreign  intonation,  and  many  natural  impedi- 
ments of  speech. 

The  ear  needs  discipline  little  less  than  the  tongue,  in  learning  to  read 
and  speak.  The  ear  controls  the  tongue  in  this  matter.  We  must  hear  a 
sound  before  we  can  intelligently  make  it.  Pupils  often  discern  no  differ- 
ence between  "  keeping  the  voice  up  "  at  a  comma,  and  "  letting  it  fall"  at 
a  period — between  its  upward  slide  at  an  affirmative  question,  and  its  down- 
ward slide  at  other  pauses — between  the  natural  pitch  of  voice  of  ordinary 
discourse,  and  its  lower  key  upon  which  parenthetical  clauses  should  be 
read.  Let  this  class  now  have  a  staff  upon  the  blackboard  answering  to 
the  musical  scale — let  them  carry  each  vocal,  sub-vocal,  and  aspirate,  if 
possible,  through  all  the  degrees  of  pitch  within  the  compass  of  the  human 
voice.  Then  let  them  practice  in  like  manner  upon  all  their  different  com- 
binations,— and  finally  let  syllables,  words  and  sentences  be  severely  sub- 
jected to  the  same  ordeal.    Let  this  be  done,  and  they  will  acquire  a  power 
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and  elegance  in  enunciation  which  they  can  obtain  in  no  other  way.  Com- 
petent teachers  of  vocal  music  take  substantially  this  course.  They  teach  the 
sounds,  and  not  simply  the  names  of  the  notes  upon  the  staff.  The  names 
of  the  notes  are  designed  to  help  pupils  get  their  sounds.  But  in  learning 
to  read,  the  pupil's  attention  is  called  to  the  names  of  the  letters,  not  to 
their  sounds.  The  names  of  most  letters  have  but  little  connection  with 
their  sounds.  Competent  teachers  of  elocution  also  usually  subject  public 
readers  and  speakers,  when  their  pupils,  to  such  vigorous  discipline  to 
break  up  faulty  utterance,  give  them  command  over  their  vocal  organs, 
improve  their  voices,  and  form  correct  habits  of  speech.  Why  should  not 
this  method  of  teaching  articulation  be  introduced  into  our  Primary  Schools, 
and  be  taught  throughout  the  pupil's  school  probation  ? 

Proficiency  in  such  enunciation  will  make  accent  and  emphasis  an  easy 
task.  Simple  accent  does  not  affect  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  column  or 
discourse,  but  emphasis  gives  due  prominence  to  the  expressive  words  of 
spoken  language,  and  thereby  intensifies  their  meaning.  There  are  four 
modes  of  emphasizing  important  words,  namely,  time,  quality,  force  and 
pitch.  That  is,  emphasis  may  be  given  by  prolonging  the  sound  of  expres- 
sive words, — by  speaking  them  in  a  guttural,  aspirated,  falsetto  or  some 
other  kind  of  voice — by  their  more  forcible  or  feebler  utterance,  and  by 
pronouncing  them  upon  a  higher  or  lower  key  than  the  natural  voice.  At 
present  but  one  form  of  force  and  one  form  of  pitch  are  employed  in  many 
schools  by  most  readers  and  speakers :  that  is,  emphatic  words  receive  a 
greater  stress  of  voice,  or  are  spoken  upon  a  higher  key.  The  scholar 
needs  to  learn  each  of  these  four  modes  of  emphasis,  and  the  principal 
forms  of  each  mode,  in  order  to  know  how,  when  and  where  to  use  them. 
Reading  page  after  page,  as  is  frequently  done,  teaches  neither  articulation 
nor  emphasis.  It  forms  pernicious  habits  in  both.  Instead  of  this  course, 
let  well-chosen  words,  phrases,  expressions  and  sentences  be  selected  for 
illustrating  each  point  in  the  scholar's  progress.  Let  him  be  drilled  upon 
them  until  he  understands  what  distinct  articulation  and  proper  emphasis 
are,  and  can  readily  give  them. 

After  having  mastered  the  alphabet  as  above  explained,  let  a  three- 
minute  exercise  in  enunciation  and  emphasis  precede  each  l'eading  recitation 
during  his  school  probation,  and  let  every  form  and  variety  be  given  this 
exercise  suited  to  the  pupils  attainment,  and  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be 
thoroughly  trained  in  these  elementary  parts  of  good  reading  and  speaking 
when  fifteen  years  old. 

Now  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  scholars,  after  committing  to  memory 
lessons  by  frequent  readings,  to  be  unable  to  read  properly  one-half  of  their 
sentences.  Not  the  number  of  pages  gone  over,  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  read — "  not  how  much,  but  how  well,"  always  determines  the 
scholar's  progress  in  this  branch  of  education.    Such  training  will  discipline 
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the  ear,  vocal  organs,  and  voice,  perfect  the  scholar  in  enunciation  and 
emphasis,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  reading  and  speaking  of  the  first  order. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  how  false  is  the  idea  that  almost 
an j  person  is  competent  to  teac!i  children  to  read  and  speak  well.  This 
requires  a  depth  and  breadth  of  vocal  and  mental  culture  which  few 
appreciate. 

School  Committee. — G.  T.  Hill,  J.  F.  J  ones. 


WESTHAMPTON. 

The  most  marked  defects  are  in  respect  to  order  and  discipline.  No 
school  can  be  well  kept  unless  it  is  kept  under  proper  authority.  In  secur- 
ing the  willing  obedience  of  pupils,  the  aid  of  parents  and  guardians  is  very 
important.  A  child  that  is  not  governed  at  home  will  not  easily  submit  to 
be  governed  at  school.  Somj  teachers  of  special  endowments,  may  secure 
the  obedience  of  such  children,  but  many  will  fail.  Parents  must  not  blame 
teachers  if  they  fail  to  keep  in  order  children  that  are  not  kept  in  order  at 
home.  It  belongs  also  to  parents  to  secure  the  punctual  attendance  of  their 
.  children.  This  the  teacher  cannot  do.  And  in  general  the  deportment  of 
the  child  at  school  will  depend  much  on  the  influence  at  home.  Neverthe- 
less, teachers  must  not  think  to  evade  their  own  proper  responsibility.  If 
good  character  and  healthful  moral  influences  could  have  secured  a  good 
government  we  should  have  no  cause  for  complaint.  The  teacher  must 
demand  and  enforce  implicit  obedience,  and  those  who  cannot  be  made 
obedient  by  mild  means,  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  will  effect  the 
desired  result.  The  school  is  a  monarchy  in  miniature, and  the  teacher  must 
hold  the  reins  of  government.  We  fear  that  the  "science  of  stick,"  a  branch 
enjoined  both  by  Solomon  and  the  law,  has  not  been  'properly  applied. 
Teachers  must  be  feared  as  well  as  loved.  Good  behavior  is  required  by 
law  to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  and  if  this  branch  is  neglected  it  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  to  dismiss  the  teacher  and  try  to  find  a  better. 

For  a  good  school  metliod  is  needed  as  well  as  order.  Without  it  little 
comparatively  will  be  accomplished.  All  the  machinery  of  the  school  should 
move  with  clock-like  precision,  for  the  accomplishing  of  the  best  results. 
Where  it  is  not  so  some  lessons  will  have  an  undue  share  of  attention,  and 
others  will  often  be  passed  over  entirety.  In  this  way  reading  and spelling> 
matters  of  cardinal  importance  in  our  Primary  Schools,  are  very  liable  to  • 
be  slighted. 

Teachers  as  well  as  parents  sometimes  make  a  serious  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing that  because  a  school  is  small  a  part  of  the  teacher's  time  in  school  can 
be  spent  in  needle  work  or  in  private  reading.  It  usually  requires  even 
more  skill  and  energy  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
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small  schools  than  in  large  ones.     We  have  not  found  schools  prospering 
unless  they  have  had  the  full,  undivided  efforts  of  the  teachers. 
School  Committee. — Joel  Cook,  George  B.  Deury,  Eleazae  Judd,  Jr. 


WORTHINGTON. 

Spelling  in  most  of  the  schools  has  received,  the  past  year,  a  tolerable 
share  of  attention,  yet  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  this  branch,  which 
in  importance  is  second  to  none,  for  a  defect  in  spelling  is  attended  with 
more  disgrace  and  ridicule  than  in  any  thing  else,  and  no  other  acquirement 
can  atone  for  this.  Good  spelling  is  rarely  if  ever  obtained  after  leaving 
the  District  School.  In  spelling  orally,  several  organs  are  brought  into 
exercise.  First  the  ear,  second  the  eye,  third  the  organs  of  speech.  Some 
spell  altogether  by  the  ear  or  by  sound,  and  may  spell  tolerably  when  they 
spell  orally,  but  fail  often  when  they  write.  Others  spell  both  by  the  ear 
and  eye  ;  they  not  only  catch  the  sound,  but  perceive  how  the  word  looks  on 
paper,  and  spell  correctly  every  way.  In  the  ordinary  way  of  spelling  in 
the  schools,  the  first  address  is  to  the  ear.  The  teacher  should  pronounce 
the  words  to  be  spelled  clearly,  distinctly,  and  correctly,  and  the  pupils 
should  spell  and  pronounce  the  same  correctly  and  as  distinctly  as  possible. 
No  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  leave  a  word  unpronounced  or  half  pro- 
nounced. The  pronunciation  is  just  as  important  as  the  spelling.  The 
practice  of  some  teachers  in  giving  the  scholar  one  syllable  at  a  time  to 
spell  is  not  approved.  If  they  cannot  spell  the  words  when  correctly  pro- 
nounced, they  should  study  till  they  can.  Spelling  once  on  a  word  is 
generally  better  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupil  than  any  increased 
number  of  times.  We  would  recommend  as  a  means  of  improvement,  and 
to  correct  the  error  of  those  who  spell  more  by  sound  than  sight,  that  all 
the  advanced  classes  spell  by  writing.  We  also  recommend  as  an  improve- 
ment in  spelling  as  well  as  its  numerous  other  advantages,  writing  compo- 
sitions once  a  week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  to  be  examined  and  corrected 
by  the  teacher. 

Before  closing  this  report,  we  would  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  we 
consider  important  for  the  future  success  of  our  schools.  If  we  would  have 
our  schools  profitable  and  prosperous,  we  must  have  good  and  faithful 
teachers,  who  are  alive  to  the  interests  of  children  and  youth  ;  whose  minds 
are  well  stored  with  knowledge,  and  have  the  ability  and  disposition  to 
impart  it  to  others.  We  want  teachers  who  are  a  living  power,  who  have 
the  power  both  to  teach  and  govern.  When  we  say  power  to  govern,  we 
mean,  not  barely  physical  power  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment,  but  mental 
power  to  wake  up  such  an  interest  among  the  scholars  in  their  various 
studies  that  they  will  have  no  disposition  in  the  school-room  to  attend  to 
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any  thing  else.  If  the  teachers  really  have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  them, 
they  will  generally  succeed  in  this  way  with  most  scholars  far  better  than 
with  the  ferule  or  the  "  birch."  But  this  kind  and  loving  treatment  may 
sometimes  fail  to  secure  good  order ;  in  such  cases  let  not  the  rod  be  spared. 
The  labors  of  faithful  teachers  are  abundant.  They  not  only  hear  the 
reading,  spelling  and  recitations,  and  make  corrections,  but  give  frequent 
explanations  of  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  books,  not  usually  understood 
by  the  scholars,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  answers  to  the  book  questions, 
but  often  raise  new  questions  to  draw  out  the  thoughts  and  skill  of  the 
pupil,  especially  in  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

They  will  also  invent  new  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  school-room,  giving  "  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  teaching  principles  rather  than  words  ;  such 
teachers  throw  their  whole  soul  into  the  work,  watching  with  anxious 
solicitude  the  progress  and  improvement  of  all  under  their  care. 

To  secure  such  teachers,  much  will  depend  upon  the  prudential  com- 
mittees. We  want  for  prudential  committees  men  of  good  judgment,  who 
will  not  serve  their  own  interests  first,  or  the  interest  of  some  relative  or 
friend,  who  may  wish  a  situation  as  a  teacher  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  but  will  labor  to  secure  the  best  teacher  for  the 
school  as  a  matter  of  economy,  though  the  price  be  high,  well  understand- 
ing that  a  good  teacher  is  cheap  at  a  liberal  price,  but  a  poor  teacher  is 
dear  at  any  price.  We  now  have  many  good  teachers  in  this  town.  Let 
the  best  be.  selected,  giving  those  who  were  successful  last  year,  the  same 
schools  the  coming  year  as  far  as  practicable. 

School  Committee. — A.  Niles,  A.  B.  Curtis,  H.  E.  Tower. 
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BLANDFORD. 

We  feel  constrained  to  allude  again  to  a  subject  which  has  been  noticed 
in  former  reports,  viz. :  the  tendency  in  some  of  the  schools  to  pursue  the 
more  advanced  studies  suited  to  the  High  School  or  Academy  to  the  neglect 
or  total  exclusion  of  those  primary  branches  which  our  school  system 
contemplates  and  which  our  statute  law  expressly  requires. 

Some  parents  seem  to  desire  for  their  children  the  advantages  of  a  higher 
education  without  being  willing  to  pay  the  price,  i,  e.,   to  suffer  the  incon- 
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venience  of  having  their  children  from  home,  or  to  bear  the  expense  neces- 
sarily attending  this.  Hence  the  effort  to  convert  our  District  Schools  into 
High  Schools. 

Now  we  are  not  arguing  against  a  higher  and  better  education  than  can 
be  obtained  in  our  Common  Schools,  nor  are  we  condemning  economy  in 
getting  such  an  education.  But  our  Common  Schools  contemplate  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  thorough  English  education  in  youth  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  not  the  completion  of  such  an  education. 

As  officers  of  the  law  we  are  not  only  bound  to  comply  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  law  ourselves,  but  also  to  enjoin  the  obligation  to  obedience 
upon  all  interested,  and  to  secure  obedience  as  far  as  we  can.  The  law 
stipulates  the  studies  that  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  these  must  re- 
ceive the  first  and  chief  attention  ;  and  when  studies  not  authorized  by  law 
are  taking  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher  and  scholar  to  the  neglect  or 
detriment  of  the  legitimate  branches,  they  must  be  ruled  out  of  the  school. 
Strict  regard  to  these  principles  will  also  be  had  in  reference  to  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers. 

School  Committee. — Henry  D.  Tinker,  Levi  D.  Tiffany,  Wm.  E.  Hinsdale. 

CHESTER. 

It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  that  some  parents  refuse 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  notwithstanding  they  are  able  to  do  it. 
Such  should  be  reminded  that  the  Commonwealth  gives  authority  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  every  child  ;  the  party  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the 
use  of  the  town,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars.  When  we  consider 
how  much  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  town  depends  upon  the  conduct  of 
children  and  youth,  we  must  acknowledge  the  importance  of  their  education. 
No  child  can  be  expected  to  secure  respectability  to  himself,  reflect  credit 
upon  his  parents,  or  communicate  satisfaction  to  others,  whose  mind  has  been 
suffered  to  remain  in  ignorance  ;  whose  manners  have  never  been  modelled 
to  propriety  ;  whose  reason  has  never  been  taught  to  govern  his  passions, 
or  to  whose  understanding  the  evils  of  vice,  and  the  advantages  of  virtue, 
have  never  been  disclosed.  If  he  be  ignorant  or  vicious,  he  can  never  be 
useful ;  he  can  never  be  esteemed.  But  the  man  whose  mind  has  been 
formed  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  and  well  grounded  in  useful  knowledge, 
is  undoubtedly  better  calculated  to  fulfill  his  duties  in  society,  and  conse- 
quently more  likely  to  promote  his  own  happiness,  and  that  of  others,  than 
he  whose  principles  are  unformed,  and  whose  education  has  been  neglected. 

A  word  to  grumblers.  In  every  neighborhood  there  are  persons  who  are 
always  ready  to  find  fault  with  a  teacher,  and  the  more  faithful  he  is  the 
more  fault  they  find.  Good  words  are  better  than  hard  blows.  Balm  and 
oil  are  better  remedies  than  iron  and  fire.     Good  teachers  should  have  the 
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sympathy  and  encouragement  of  every  one.  It  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  youth  in  our  schools,  not  to  have  the  co-operation  of  parents 
with  the  instructor.  If  parents  despise  the  teacher,  their  children  will  soon 
despise  him.-  We  wish  all  parents  instead  of  listening  to  the  reports  of  their 
children,  would  visit  the  schools,  and  ascertain  their  condition  for  them- 
selves. While  the  committee  are  gratified  at  the  exemplary  efforts  of  some 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  our  Common  Schools,  we  wish  every 
parent  would  awake  to  the  importance  that  the  subject  demands,  and  realize 
the  claims  of  their  children  upon  them  for  such  moral  and  intellectual 
training  as  will  qualify  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  not  leave  them, 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  till  ruined.  Education  is  a  common  good. 
It  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  preservation  of  our  government ;  every 
parent,  then,  and  every  friend  of  his  country,  should  feel  interested  in  the 
subject. 

School  Committee. — Francis  Warriner,  Alfred  S.  Foote,  Joseph  C.  Kelso. 

CIIICOPEE. 

General  Remarks. — In  closing  our  report,  we  would  take  occasion  briefly 
to  urge  upon  parents  and  friends  frequently  to  visit  the  schools.  Governed 
by  a  generous  policy,  you  have  done  much  and  provided  liberally  for  the 
educational  interests  of  your  children,  and  you  undoubtedly  expect  that 
these  means  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  to  them  a  sound  practical  education. 
You  place  these  means  in  the  hands  of  your  committee,  requiring  of  them 
to  see  to  it  that  they  are  properly  applied  to  this  purpose,  and  yet,  "  does 
your  duty  end  here?"  Does  it  not  require  of  you  a  personal  attention  and 
examination,  that  you  can  properly  judge  of  the  working  of  the  system  upon 
which  the  schools  are  conducted,  and  whether  such  results  are  realized 
which  you  have  a  right  to  demand  ?  These  interests  are  of  too  vast  impor- 
tance to  be  neglected  or  even  to  be  slighted.  The  education  of  your  children 
should  be  to  you  of  more  consequence  than  all  else  you  can  do  for  them, 
and  you  ought  therefore  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  practical 
application  and  working  of  these  educational  measures  which  are  to  exert 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  formation  and  development  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  characters. 

We  would  urge  upon  you,  then,  to  visit  the  schools  frequently,  examine 
closely  into  the  method  of  instruction,  listen  to  the  recitations,  observe  care- 
fully and  candidly,  scrutinize  with  discrimination  all  that  comes  under  your 
notice,  that  you  may  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  of  the  capabilities  and  efforts  of  the  teacher,  the  method 
of  teaching,  the  manner  of  reciting,  and  also  the  conduct  and  studiousness 
of  the  scholars.  Be  assured,  good  effects  will  be  accomplished  by  this,  and 
you  will  essentially  aid'  in  the  responsible  work  of  educating  your  children. 
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By  your  presence  you  will  express  your  sympathy  and  your  co-operation, 
which  will  encourage  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
more  correctly  of  the  real  progress  and  attainment  of  your  child,  nor  will 
you  so  frequently  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  teacher  faults  and  short-comings 
which  are  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  How  often  do  parents,  trusting  to 
the  reports  brought  to  them  by  the  child,  condemn  without  stint  the  method 
either  in  the  discipline,  in  management,  or  course  of  study  or  instruction 
adopted  by  the  teacher.  Unwilling  to  believe  that  the  child  may  wilfully 
misrepresent  or  give  only  a  partial  statement,  the  feelings  are  excited,  and 
without  any  forethought  of  the  consequences,  the  harshest  and  most  severe 
if  not  unjust  criticisms  are  indulged  in.  The  least  reflection  must  satisfy- 
any  one  that  such  criticisms  thus  injudiciously  expressed  in  the  presence  of 
the  child  would  be  destructive  of  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  any  teacher. 
There  can  be  no  discipline,  no  thorough  instruction,  and  no  vigorous  study, 
in  fine,  no  profitable  school,  where  such  a  course  is  pursued.  Granting  that 
the  teacher  may  have  acted  injudiciously,  neither  the  school-room  nor  when 
the  pupil  is  present,  is  the  best  place,  or  fittest  opportunity,  either  to  remon- 
strate or  to  reprove.  For  this,  both  time  and  place  should  be  prudently 
selected.  Consider  also  the  trial  of  temper,  the  vexation  of  spirit,  the' 
irritation  of  feeling,  arising  frequently  from  the  disobedience  or  careless 
inattention  of  your  children  at  home,  under  your  own  immediate  govern- 
ment, think  how  often  you  fail,  and  find  yourself  even  sometimes  excited  to 
a  passion,  under  such  a  draught  upon  your  patience  and  self-control.  Now 
multiply  this  a  dozen-fold,  and  then  ask  if  a  teacher  who  cannot  exercise 
such  absolute  restraint  as  you,  is  not  deserving  of  your  sympathy  and 
patient  forbearance  in  the  faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  such 
responsibilities  ? 

Examine,  then,  for  yourselves  ;  learn  by  actual  observation  and  inquiry, 
the  whofe  truth ;  then  will  your  opinion  be  correct  and  your  action  just. 
We  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  you  can  add  greatly  to  the  success 
of  the  efforts  of  both  teachers  and  committee  by  this  personal  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  ;  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  charity  and  of  kindness,  you 
will,  in  your  co-operation,  thus  materially  promote  the  cause  of  public 
instruction.  We  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  in  our  Common 
Schools  that  the  people  are  to  receive  their  instruction,  and  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  which  will  fit  them  to  be  intelligent  supporters  of  free  institu- 
tions. Let  us  then  all  co-operate,  parents,  teachers  and  committee,  in 
making  the  schools  the  efficient  means  of  the  best  moral  and  intellectual- 
training. 

School  Committee. — P.  LeB.  Stickney,  B.  V.  Stevenson,  J.  K.  Wilbub.  '  ; 
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HOLYOKE. 

It  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  up  to  the  measure  of  their  responsibility  in  the  premises — especially 
those  towns,  which,  like  our  own,  have  been  recently  settled  and  organized, 
and  where  consequently  the  best  energies  have  been  given  first  and  almost 
exclusively  to  those  pursuits,  which  led  to  their  settlement.  But  confessedly 
these  manufacturing  towns,  most  imperatively  call  for  the  most  effective 
educational  privileges  possible ;  for  here  is  gathered,  far  more  largely  than 
elsewhere,  a  class  of  population,  who  must  be  brought  up  from  the  depths 
of  ignorance,  to  which  misrule  or  neglect  of  one  kind  or  another  has  con- 
signed them.  For  soon  they,  or  their  children  after  them,  will  become  dem- 
ocratic "  princes  of  the  blood,"  with  ourselves,  and  together  we  must  stand 
or  fall.  Besides  we  know  that  the  manufacturing  interests,  remorselessly 
snatch  away  so  many  golden  hours  of  youth,  that  what  is  to  be  done,  needs 
be  quickly  done.  And  then  too,  this  division  of  labor,  (a  necessity  we  con- 
fess for  the  full  development  of  the  arts,)  whose  legitimate  influence,  so  far  as 
itself  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be,  to  bring  down  a  man's  whole  mind  to 
a  needle's  point,  and  keep  it  there,  the  many  weary  hours  of  each  successive 
day  of  toil — we  say,  this  division  of  labor  in  itself  tends,  to  dwarf,  if  not  to 
crush  out  the  powers  of  mind,  to  defeat  all  breadth  of  culture,  to  beget  little 
men,  the  subjects  of  mere  caprice  in  their  social  and  civil  actions,  neither  fit 
to  govern,  o»  to  be  governed,  upon  the  basis  of  our  free  institutions.  To 
this  tendency,  we  must  most  energetically  oppose  the  liberalizing  influences 
of  an  efficient,  early  education,  that  mind  may  have  the  mastery,  and  our 
children,  when  called  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  life,  may  be 
thoroughly  furnished  for  the  important  work.  Then  though  the  hum  of 
spindles  and  machinery  be  heard  on  every  side,' we  know,  that  manhood  will 
not  be  swallowed  up,  in  the  exacting,  cramping  routine  of  daily  life,  Snd  that 
a  sure  foundation  is  being  laid  in  the  character  of  our  youth,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cherished  institutions  under  which  we  live. 

School  Committee. — Simeon  Mielek,  J.  Lasell,  Stephen  Holman. 


LQNGMEADOW. 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  longer  schools  and  a  more  systematic 
and  uniform  process  of  teaching  would  be  great  improvements.  You  will 
see  on  referring  to  the  statistical  table  that  two  and  ^three  teachers  in 
several  instances  have  successfully  conducted  the  same  school  through  the 
short  period  of  one  year.  The  results  must  be  bad,  for  education  is  essen- 
tially progressive,  like  the  step  of  a  ladder — a  series  of  processes — one 
depending  on  another.  You  waste  time  and  mind  in  constantly  changing 
the  ladders  and  making  the  children  so  often  begin  again  at  the  foot  and 
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climb  over  the  great  gaps  of  long  vacations.  No  two  teachers  employ  the 
same  methods.  The  pliant  minds  of  the  children  are  baffled  and  confused. 
The  progress  of  the  school  must  be  arrested  till  the  teacher  learns  his  posi- 
tion, the  personal  aptitudes  of  his  scholars,  and  by  that  time,  another  comes 
to  begin  again  and  perhaps  undo  the  system  of  his  predecessor.  So  there 
is  movement,  to  and  fro — marching  and  countermarching — but  little  pro- 
gress. Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  great  evil  ?  "We  think  there  is ;  first 
in  the  wise  and.  careful  selection  of  competent  female  teachers  to  conduct 
permanent  schools  the  year  round.  The  employment  of  a  male  teacher  in 
the  winter  not  only  necessitates  a  change  but  shortens  the  school.  And  we 
cannot  support  good  male  teachers  the  year  round.  But  the  sum  divided 
between  the  two  would  well  support  a  good  female  teacher,  and  also  obviate 
the  evil  necessity  of  too  long  vacations.  Not  but  that  male  teachers  are 
sometimes  highly  desirable  for  more  advanced  scholars  who  desire  only  a 
single  term  by  reason  of  other  occupations,  and  who  can  be  gathered  from 
the  whole  town  at  certain  central  and  convenient  points.  But  we  speak  of 
the  general  system  for  the  education  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  vicissitudes  of  war  and  the  pressing  calls  of  various 
industry  now  mainly  absorb  that  enterprising  class  of  young  men  who  once 
sought  employment  in  our  District  Schools,  while  the  best  qualified  female 
teachers  stand  waiting  to  accept  the  wages  paid  to  men  of  the  poorest 
capacity.  And  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  as  a  class  they  are  the  best  as 
well  as  the  cheapest  teachers.  They  have  a  native,  womanly  tact  in  man- 
aging youthful  minds,  which  men  rarely  possess.  By  the  superior  tender- 
ness of  their  affections,  and  by  their  greater  faith  and  patience  in  behalf  of 
those  they  love,  theirs  is  a  peculiar  power  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of 
children,  to  inspire  their  enthusiasm  and  to  improve  their  manners.  Says 
an  honored  statesman,*  "  He,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  dull  observer,  who  has 
not  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Creator  to  commit  to  them  a 
higher  and  greater  portion  of  responsibility  in  the  education  of  youth  of 
both  sexes.  They  are  the  natural  guardians  of  the  young.  Their  abstrac- 
tion from  the  engrossing  cares  of  life  affords  them  leisure  both  to  acquire 
and  communicate  knowledge.  From  them  the  young  more  willingly  receive 
it,  because  the  severity  of  discipline  is  relieved  with  greater  tenderness  and 
affection,  while  their  more  quick  apprehension,  enduring  patience,  expan- 
sive benevolence,  higher  purity,  more  delicate  taste  and  elevated  moral 
feeling,  qualify  them  for  excellence  in  all  departments  of  learning,  except, 
perhaps,  the  exact  sciences." 

While  then  we  employ  occasional  male  teachers  for  special  times  and 
exigencies,  let  us  have  for  steady  instruction  and  chief  reliance  the  best 
female  teachers.     In  the  emphatic  words  of  an  enterprising  neighbor,  "  Get 

*  William  H.  Seward. 
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the  best — the  unabridged," — those  most  thoroughly  trained  for  their  work, 
having  the  "  esprit  du  corps  "  of  a  professional  enthusiasm,  most  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  active  progress  of  the  times.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best 
that  the  teacher  should  come  from  abroad.  If  from  the  District,  delicate 
questions  arise ;  the  committee  may  be  biased,  others  may  be  prejudiced. 
There  is  too  little  independence  in  the  removal  of  a  teacher,  should  it  be- 
come desirable.  And  on  her  part,  the  teacher  is  apt  to  suffer  from  like 
causes.  She  is  restrained  and  hampered  by  her  local  connections  of  kin- 
dred and  neighborhood.  If  removed,  then  unpleasant  feelings  remain  as 
roots  of  bitterness — the  cry  of  harshness,  partiality  or  oppression.  True, 
there  are  exceptions,  but  our  general  advice  is  that  candidates  seek  for 
schools  out  of  their  own  districts,  and  that  districts  seek  for  teachers  who 
come  free  from  the  trammels  of  residence  and  familiar  acquaintanceship. 

School  Committee. — John  W.  Harding,  Lucius  C.  Burt,  Stephen  T.  Colton, 
A.  H.  Calkins,  Henry  C.  Dewey,  Jeremiah  C.  Terry,  Ralph  H.  Markham, 
Charles  S.  Newell,  Mervin  H.  Pease. 


MONSON. 

It  is  believed  too  little  attention  is  generally  paid  in  our  schools  to  that 
portion  of  the  statute  which  requires  "of  all  instructors  of  youth  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care,  the  principles 
of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanity,  and  universal  benevolence." 

The  great  principle  on  which  the  State  or  toAvn  undertakes  the  education 
of  the  young  is,  that  education  contributes  to  make  a  good  citizen.  But 
will  any  one  pretend  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography, 
without  honesty  and  patriotism,  will  make  a  useful  citizen  ?  Is  a  liar,  a 
cheat,  a  reckless,  profane,  or  intemperate  man  likely  to  become  a  good 
citizen  ?  When  is  the  time,  if  not  in  youth,  to  correct  such  vices  ?  And 
what  more  appropriate  place  than  the  school-room,  where  the  teacher  sees 
daily  the  various  faults  of  character  exhibited,  to  correct  these  faults,  and 
teach  the  opposite  virtues  ?  The  more  dishonesty  and  corruption  prevail 
in  public  life,  the  more  need  that  the  young  be  taught  honesty  and  patriot- 
ism in  our  schools. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  schools,  at  a  meeting  of  the  teach- 
ers with  the  committee,  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  and  special 
inquiries  were  made  of  each  teacher,  to  learn  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
manner  instruction  was  given  in  these  virtues.  The  teachers  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  in  giving  an  account  of  their  methods  of 
instruction,  many  useful  suggestions  were  given  and  received.  Your  com- 
mittee, however,  think  more  importance  should  be  attached  to  this  branch 
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of  education,  so  that  children  may  come  to  really  abhor  lying  and  deceit, 
and  be  made  to  feel  the  power  of  those  eternal  truths  which  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad,  right  and  wrong,  especially  when  it  is  so  easy, 
without  any  hindrance,  to  teach  these  principles  in  the  school-room.  Young 
teachers,  however,  seldom  have  any  very  distinct  ideas  on  these  subjects, 
and  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  teach  what  they  do  not  know. 

But,  says  one,  I  send  my  children  to  school  to  learn  arithmetic  and 
grammar,  and  not  to  hear  "  preaching."  Very  well,  but  if  your  child  in 
learning  his  arithmetic  should  show  anger  and  impatience,  is  he  not  to  be 
corrected?  If  he  should  indulge  in  idleness  or  practice  deception,  is  not 
this  to  be  noticed  ?  If  a  child  is  cruel,  harsh,  selfish  and  mean,  must  it  all 
be  overlooked  ?  Will  simply  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  make  good 
citizens  ?  May  not  children  excel  in  these  branches,  and  still  have  bad 
manners,  bad  characters,  bad  principles,  and  be  bad  children  generally,  and 
be  growing  worse,  too,  all  the  time  ?  Who  has  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  teacher,  to  correct  the  faults  of  children  ?  And  must  he  look  on  and 
do  nothing  at  this  critical  period  ?  You  might  as  well  say  that  in  raising  a 
crop  of  corn  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  weeds,  but. only  to  see 
that  the  corn  grows.  It  is  his  business,  of  course,  to  look  after  the  corn, 
but  how  is  the  corn  to  ripen  if  the  weeds  are  not  seen  to  ?  In  some  schools, 
and  in  some  children,  the  weeds  are  so  prominent  there  is  little  corn  to  be 
seen,  and  what  little  there  is,  will  never  come  to  any  thing  unless  the  rank 
weeds  can  be  checked. 

We  think  teachers  might  generally  make  more  use  of  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  both  in  governing  and  in  instilling  correct  principles.  How  can 
the  vices  of  idleness,  lying,  and  disobedience  to  parents,  be  corrected  better 
than  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man  ?  If  the  maxim,  "Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,"  is  obligatory  on  the  parent,  is  it  not  also  obligatory 
on  the  teacher,  so  far  as  he  stands  in  the  place  of  a  parent  ?  And  if  so 
many  children  have  little  correct  training  in  morals  at  home,  is  it  not  all 
the  more  necessary  they  should  have  it  at  school  ?  Do  not  the  most  faith- 
ful parents  feel  greatly  aided  in  training  their  children,  by  a  teacher  who  is 
capable  of  doing  something  to  mould  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  ? 

Superintending  School  Committee. — James  Tufts,  John  P.  Cady,  C.  B.  Kitteedge. 


RUSSELL. 

In  our  observation  the  past  year,  we  have  been  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  simply  giving  instruction  in  the  common  branches  of  learning  is  but  a 
small,  and  much  the  easiest  part  of  a  teacher's  work.  Habits  are  forming  in 
the  growing  mind  of  the  scholar,  which,  like  the  sapling,  can  be  made,  to 
grow  either  straight  or  crooked.  Who  has  better  opportunities  for  pruning 
these  minds  than  the  teacher  ?     To  overcome  the  effects  of  bad  influences, 
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to  exert  good  ones,  to  give  moral  instruction,  to  form  habits  of  industry, 
perseverance,  punctuality,  truthfulness — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  things 
aside  from  elementary  instructions  the  teacher  should  strive  to  accomplish, 
so  that  while  the  mind  of  the  child  is  easily  moulded,  it  may  be  harmoniously 
developed,  and  correct  principles  formed.  To  accomplish  this  great  work, 
teachers  as  well  as  scholars  must  study.  They  need  a  fountain  of  practical 
knowledge  to  draw  from.  They  must  not  be  confined  to  text-books,  lest  the 
school  become  a  monotonous  routine  of  exercises,  devoid  of  interest.  Ex- 
planation and  instruction  should  be  made  and  given  in  an  interesting  variety 
of  ways.  Incidents  and  facts  in  history,  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  in 
different  countries,  ancedotes  of  men  and  things, — all  such  themes  and  facts 
may  be  made  the  medium  of  instruction,  not  only  interesting,  but  awakening 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  thereby  creating  a  desire  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  making  the  school 
instructive,  but  attractive  and  interesting.  This  accomplished,  and  one  im- 
portant step  has  been  taken  towards  securing  the  punctual  attendance  of  the 
scholars,  and  attention  and  good  order  in  the  school.  The  time  seems  fast 
passing  away  when  schools  are  to  be  governed  by  the  ferule.  Love  worketh 
a  better  state  of  things  than  blows.  The  teacher  who  would  not  fail,  must 
labor  to  secure  the  affection,  and  confidence  of  the  scholar,  and  the  same 
must  be  given  to  them  in  return.  Let  the  scholars  see  that  they  are  trusted, 
and  they  may  be  trusted ;  suspect  and  watch  them,  and  they  will  need 
watching.  Trust  them,  and  they  will  feel  responsible  for  the  trust  reposed. 
If  there  is  a  dull  scholar  in  school,  give  him  more  attention ;  wake  him  up, 
let  him  see  that  you  are  determined  to  do  him  good,  and  make  something  of 
him,  and  he  will  take  hold  and  help  you. 

School  Committee. — E.  A.  Russell,  N.  D.  Parks,  D.  S.  Bkoxson. 


SOUTHWICK. 

Our  schools  might  all  be  made  more  attractive  by  better  surroundings. 
While  we  are  improving  our  dwellings  both  externally  and  internally,  most 
of  our  school-houses  are  year  by  year  growing  worse.  Few  scholars  would 
be  attracted  by  an  old  dilapidated  building,  destitute  externally  of  paint, 
except,  perhaps,  a  dingy  coat  of  red  ;  the  playgrounds  crowding  so  closely 
on  the  highway,  that. it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  with 
no  shade  trees,  except,  perhaps,  the  use  of  one  borrowed  of  some  neighbor 
across  the  way;  with  an  interior  begrimed  with  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  rickety  seats  and  desks,  panelless  and  catchless  doors, 
chairs  broken  and  perhaps  without  backs,  and  every  thing  offensive  to  the 
eye;  yet  such  is  the  condition  of  some  of  our   school-houses.     If  scholars 
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love  school  under  such  circumstances,  would  they  not  love  it  much  better 
with  the  houses  in  an  improved  condition  ? 

School  Committee. — Jos.  W.  Rockwell,  S.  L.  Granger,  J.  F.   Temple,  Luther 
Fowler. 


SPRINGFIELD. 

Supervision  of  the  Schools. — As  the  schools  advance  from  year  to  year  in 
number  and  magnitude,  the  superintending  charge  of  them  becomes  a  more 
onerous  and  responsible  work ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  men  whose  time  and  attention  are  necessarily  devoted 
mainly  to  other  business  and  concerns,  professional  or  otherwise,  can  per- 
form the  duty  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  And  the  experience  of  each  succes- 
sive year  affords  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  trust  should  be  committed  to 
one  man,  who,  as  superintendent,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
committee,  would  give  his  whole  mind  and  efforts  to  this  single  object. 

In  towns  of  comparatively  small  size,  where  there  are  but  few  schools, 
the  duty  may  be  discharged  well  and  satisfactorily  by  a  superintending  com- 
mittee ;  but  in  a  place  of  the  magnitude  of  this  city,  where  there  are  forty 
schools  to  be  cared  for,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  school  committee, 
constituted  as  it  usually  is,  can  give,  for  what  is  at  most  a  mere  nominal 
compensation,  the  time  and  effort  that  is  necessary  in  attending  fully  to  all 
the  details  of  duty  implied  in  superintendence,  as  specially  prescribed  in  the 
school  law ;  such  as  visiting  and  examining  the  several  schools  at  the  begin- 
ning and  close  of  each  term,  and  also  once  every  month — providing  and 
examining  teachers,  regulating  the  admission  of  pupils,  and  the  transfer  of 
classes  or  single  scholars  from  one  school  to  another,  settling  difficulties, 
together  with  the  numerous  other  details  of  duty,  known  only  to  those  who 
have  had  the  actual  experience  of  a  committee-man. 

In  almost  every  place  of  the  importance  of  this  city,  the  system  of  super- 
intendence by  one  man,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  has 
been  adopted ;  and,  whenever  a  suitable  person  has  b£en  employed,  we 
believe  it  has  uniformly  proved  successful :  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
it  would  be  so,  for  it  is  just  the  measure  that  prudent  men  adopt  in  regard 
to  other  analogous  cases  where  important  interests  are  involved. 

Under  this  system  of  management,  a  more  uniform,  efficient  and  thorough 
action  will  be  secured,  without  the  danger  of  collisions  or  improper  interfer- 
ence ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  superintending  committee  there  will  be 
a  controlling  and  regulating  power  to  prevent  any  abuses,  or  correct  any 
errors  that  may  possibly  occur. 

Habitual  Truancy,  fyc. — In  consequence  of  some  imperfection  in  the 
former  city  ordinance  concerning  truancy  and  other  kindred  vices,  the  pro- 
visions of  law  respecting  this  subject  have  not  been  carried  into  effect  this 
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year  as  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  as  the  well-being  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  community  demands.  A  suitable  ordinance  for  suppressing  the 
evils  referred  to,  has  now  been  passed  by  the  city  council  and  approved  by 
the  superior  court,  as  required  by  law. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  wre  called  attention  to  this  subject,  and  now 
again  advert  to  it  on  account  of  its  increasing  importance.  The  evil  is  grow- 
ing upon  us  from  year  to  year  as  our  population  advances  in  number,  and 
unless  prompt  and  efficient  measures  are  taken  for  checking  and  suppress- 
ing it,  we  may  soon  find  hundreds  of  ignorant  and  vicious  youth  growing  up 
in  the  midst  of  us,  corrupting  and  leading  astray  others  by  their  example 
and  influence,  and  ready  themselves  to  commit  all  manner  of  petty  ci'imes 
and  misdemeanors,  and  preparing  ultimately  to  plunge  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  infamy  and  wickedness. 

The  failure  too,  generally,  to  reach  the  class  of  children  and  youth  referred 
to,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  defects  in  the  working  of  that  system  of  free- 
schools  which  is  regarded  as  the  glory  of  the  State.  The  primary  object  of 
the  system  is  the  suitable  education  of  all  our  population,  and  it  is  this  which 
induces  our  citizens  so  cheerfully  to  submit  to  the  taxation  it  imposes.  But 
if  it  does  not,  in  its  operation  and  "influence,  reach  fully  or  to  a  large  extent 
the  class  of  persons  in  question,  it  fails  essentially  in  its  purpose.  Others, 
for  the  most  part,  would  be  educated  though  there  were  no  public  provision 
for  this  object;  but  these,  through  proverty  or  aversion,  will,  as  a  class, grow 
up  "without  any  school  education  unless  they  receive  it  gratuitously  through 
such  public  provision,  and  by  some  means  are  brought  within  the  walls  of 
the  district  school-house. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  partly  by  a  moral  influence  exerted  upon 
parents  and  children,  and  partly,  where  the  circumstances  require  it,  by  legal 
and  coercive  measures  as  indicated  by  the  law  of  the  State  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  city  founded  upon  it ;  and  we  trust  our  new  city  government 
will  early  give  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  cause  efficient  truant 
officers  to  be  appointed  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  with  instructions  to 
co-operate  with  the*  school  committee  and  others  in  all  suitable  measures 
for  gathering  into  our  schools  the  vagrant  and  truant  children  that  may 
be  found  in  the  city,  and,  when  necessary  to  effect  the  object,  adopt  such 
coercive  and  penal  measures  as  are  authorized  and  prescribed  by  law. 

Adult  Evening  School. — During  the  last  winter,  J.  H.  Blair  as  principal, 
and  Robert  Parsons  as  assistant,  had  charge  of  this  school.  It  commenced 
December  3d,  1861,  and  was  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  March,  1862. 

The  whole  number  of  regular  members  of  the  school  during  the  term 
was  eighty-five ;  viz.,  fifty  males,  and  thirty-five  females,  with  an  average 
weekly  attendance  of  about  sixty.  Others  attended,  but  for  so  short  a  time, 
or  so  irregularly,  as  not  to  be  accounted  members. 
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The  school,  as  usual,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  persons  of  foreign 
birth  or  of  foreign  parentage  ;  and  being  in  various  stages  of  progress,  (some 
beginning  with  the  alphabet,)  the  classification  was  necessarily  very  imper- 
fect,— a  serious  disadvantage,  as  in  other  schools.  The  scholars  generally 
manifested  an  earnest  desire  diligently  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  for  learning.  Their  attendance  was  more  regular  than  it  had  been 
usually  in  this  school  in  previous  years,  and  better  order  was  maintained; 
and,  by  industrious  application,  under  the  patient  and  faithful  instruction  of 
the  teachers,  commendable  improvement  was  made  by  most  of  the  pupils, 
and,  in  some  cases  it  was  very  remarkable. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  this  winter  are  Joseph  Brown,  principal,  and 
Joseph  B.  Gardner,  assistant.    The  whole  number  in  attendance,  as  regular 
members,  is  about  one  hundred,  with  a  weekly  average  of  about  seventy 
five,  viz.,  thirty-five  males,  and  forty  females. 

Thus  far  the  scholars  have  engaged  with  much  interest  and  assiduity  in 
the  studies  and  exercises  of  the  school,  affording,  in  connection  with  the 
quietness  and  good  order  which  generally  prevail,  tokens  of  the  successful 
results  that  may  be  anticipated  from  the  school  this  term,  under  the 
guidance  and  teachings  of  those  who  now  have  the  charge  of  it. 

Teachers'  Association. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  city  formed  an  Association,  having  for  its  general  object  their  in 
dividual  benefit  and  improvement  as  teachers ;  and  with  the  view,  in  fur 
therance  of  this  object,  of  holding  meetings  from  time  to  time  for  the  familiar 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  their  duties,  for  interchanging  the  results 
of  their  experience  in  the  school-room,  for  mutual  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy under  common  trials  and  difficulties,  and  for  cultivating  those  social 
and  friendly  sentiments  which  should  bind  together  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  common  pursuits. 

During  the  year,  meetings  of  the  Association  have  accordingly  been  held 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks  each  term,  usually  on  Saturday  afternoons,  in 
the  High  school-room,  at  which  the  attendance  of  the  teachers  has  been  quite 
encouraging,  and  some  members  of  the  committee  have  also  generally  been 
present.  At  these  meetings,  original  essays  are  read,  familiar  and  conver- 
sational discussions  take  place,  also  reading  and  other  like  exercises,  in  all 
which  the  members  generally  (including  both  sexes)  participate. 

The  Association  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  favor,  and  its  beneficial 
influence  is  already  manifest,  and  we  trust  will  become  more  and  more  so, 
not  only  in  the  improved,  but  in  the  more  uniform  modes  of  conducting  and 
teaching  the  schools.  One  good  effect  it  has  had,  if  no  other :  it  has  brought 
the  teachers  together  at  stated  times,  and  thus  made  them  better  acquainted 
with  each  other. 

The  committee  have  not  thus  far,  by  a  positive  rule,  made  it  imperative 
upon  teachers  (as  is  done  in  some  places)  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
u 
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Association  ;  yet  it  is  well  understood  that  it  is  expected  of  them,  and  a  per- 
sistent neglect  of  this  and  other  like  means  of  self-improvement,  is  regarded 
as  a  serious  delinquency  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  and  may  be,  either  of 
tself,  or    in  connection  with  other  failures  in  duty,  a  sufficient  ground  for 
dismissal  from  the  service. 

Gymnastic  Exercises. — In  many  of  our  schools,  particularly  of  the  Pri- 
mary and  Intermediate  grades,  these  exercises,  of  the  free  and  simple  class, 
have  been  introduced  to  a  partial  extent,  and  we  hope  will  become  more 
and  more  practised.  So  far  as  they  have  been  adopted,  they  are  found 
exceedingly  salutary  in  their  influence  and  effects. 

While  the  health  of  the  body  is  promoted,  and  grace  and  strength  are 
imparted  to  the  various  positions  and  movements  of  the  pupils  in  the  school- 
room, habits  of  promptness  and  precision  in  action,  of  quick  and  close 
attention  are  cultivated,  which  are  of  great  present  advantage,  in  every 
department  of  study,  and  will  be  of  permanent  value  in  after  life. 
Moreover,  these"  exercises  require  ready  and  cheerful  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  thus  a 
habit  of  obedience  is  formed  and  strengthened,  that  is  of  essential  service 
in  the  right  management  of  the  school,  as  well  as  of  lasting  importance. 

On  the  part  of  the  female  pupils,  there  appears  to  be  some  objection  on 
account  of  the  present  fashion  in  the  dress  of  females,  as  being  adverse  to 
the  freedom  in  the  movements  of  the  arms  and  person,  which  is  necessary 
for  going  through  the  exercises  with  gracefulness  and  ease.  All  we  have 
to  say  about  this  is,  that  if  the  general  introduction  of  gymnastics  into  our 
schools  should  have  the  effect  of  producing  an  entire  change,  or  even  but  a 
modification  in  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  female  costume  in  this  respect, 
it  would  be  a  result  that  would  fully  justify  the  measure,  and  at  which  all 
should  heartily  rejoice. 

For  the  Committee. — Josiah  Hooker,  Chairman. 


WESTFIELD. 

Graded  Schools. — With  a  view  to  present  in  a  statistical  form  the  com- 
parative merits  in  respect  to  instruction  of  the  Graded  and  Mixed  Schools, 
we  have  required  the  teachers  to  make  out  a  list  of  classes,  and  of  the 
time  spent  with  each.  The  comparison  applies  of  course  more  particularly 
to  the  large  schools  of  nearly  the  same  size  near  the  centre.  By  this  we 
were  enabled  to  learn  in  what  manner  the  school  hours  of  the  teacher  are 
employed,  and  as  the  time  spent  with  the  class  is  essentially  so  much  spent 
with  each  member  of  the  class,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion received  by  every  pupil.  By  these  returns  it  appears  that  in  schools 
of  nearly  the  same  size,  the  time  spent  in  each  class  is  twenty  minutes  in 
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the  Green  District,  which  has  the  only  schools  of  three  grades  ;  in  those  of 
two  grades,  fifteen  minutes  ;  in  those  of  one  grade,  eleven  minutes.  This 
shows  that  by  merely  grading  the  schools  the  instruction  is  nearly  doubled. 
Of  course  no  increase  of  appropriation  which  the  town  ought  to  be  expect- 
ed to  raise  would  be  of  so  much  advantage  as  the  extension  of  a  system 
which  exhibits  such  results. 

School  Committee,.— Samuel  Fowler,  H.  B.  Lewis,  E.  Davis. 


WEST  SPRINGFIELD. 

"We  desire  to  express  our  marked  approval  of  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  our  confident  expectation  that  future  improvements  will  be  made.  No 
institution,  under  the  working  of  human  hands,  is  perfect;  no  mind  has  yet 
reached  its  most  profound  and  permanent  enthusiasm ;  no  community  has 
attained  to  its  highest  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.  The  whole  State  is 
stirred  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools.  Legislation  is  frequent,  and  is  care- 
fully considered.  Normal  Schools  are  established,  and  no  expense  is  spared 
to  sustain  them.  Colleges,  in  their  boards,  both  of  instruction  and  of  trust, 
and  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies  are  required  by  law,  and  are 
equally  required  by  a  wise  regard  for  their  own  permanent  welfare,  to 
devise  all  possible  methods  and  employ  all  possible  agencies  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  Common  Schools.  Scholarships  are  given  to  ardent  and  self-denying 
young  men,  to  prepare  them  for  the  service  of  the  schools.  Institutes  are 
held,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  several  times  in  the  year,  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers.  Libraries  are  established  in  every  village,  almost 
in  every  town,  to  impart  thoughtfulness  and  to  increase  knowledge.  School 
books  are  prepared  with  disciplined  skill  and  elaborate  care.  Periodicals 
are  sustained  wholly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  schools.  The  public 
press  gladly  yields  many  of  its  most  eloquent  columns  to  the  discussion  of 
the  great  topics  of  general  education.  Learned  and  able  men  give  to  these 
themes  their  ripest  thoughts.  A  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  some 
of  the  wisest  men  of  the  State,  have  this  interest  under  their  special  guard- 
ianship. Surely,  with  all  these  quickening  influences  and  superior  aids, 
parents  ought  to  be  awake  to  their  own  duty.  They  cannot  educate  their 
children  by  proxy.  Personal  knowledge,  sympathy,  co-operation,  are  indis- 
pensable to  sustain  the  ardor  of  children,  to  quicken  and  encourage  teaching, 
to  keep  the  general  currents  of  public  sentiment  up  to  swell  tide.  All 
machinery  is  useless  if  you  have  not  a  motive  power.  You  may  have  the 
best  of  railroad  tracks  laid  down,  bridges  built,  grades  proportioned,  summits 
levelled,  valleys  lifted,  passenger-cars  of  completest  structure,  locomotives  of 
perfect  play,  you  need  one  thing  more,  viz.,  steam.  You  may  set  in  motion 
all  sorts  of  institutions,  apparatus,  appliances  and  instrumentalities,  for  the 
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education  of  your  children.  All  is  in  vain  without  the  earnestness  of  the 
parental  soul  which  keeps  the  enginery  in  motion.  You  need  to  visit 
schools  often  and  notice  what  your  children  are  doing.  You  need  to  talk 
with  them  about  their  studies  in  the  long  winter  evenings  and  in  the  pleas- 
ant summer  mornings.  You  need  to  become  children  yourselves,  and  by 
actual  participation,  reading  sentences,  spelling  words,  ciphering  out  sums, 
getting  up  geographical  problems,  criticizing  compositions,  reciting  historical 
facts,  inviting,  now  and  then,  a  philosophical  discussion,  show  your  children 
the  way  to  learn.  The  duck  does  not  decoy  nor  drive  the  ducklings  into 
the  water  till  she  has  showed  them  how  to  swim.  The  parent  bird  does 
not  push  her  young  out  of  the  nest  till  she  has  shown  to  them  the  vigorous 
and  rapid  play  of  her  own  wings.  Parents  are  the  models  by  which  their 
children  fashion  all  their  own  aims  and  accomplishments.  Let  their  own 
minds,  more  buoyant  and  soaring  than  the  wing  of  the  bird,  be  ever  active 
and  progressive,  then  shall  their  children  fly.  These  lessons,  where  parents 
and  children  mingle,  of  five  minutes  in  the  morning,  and  ten  minutes  in  the 
evening,  and  three  minutes  at  noon,  will  not  encroach  upon  business.  They 
will  only  give  new  stimulus  to  work,  and  new  joy  to  play,  and  new  efficiency 
everywhere.  Schools  will  be  made  more  delightful  and  successful.  Home 
will  be  made  more  happy.  The  character  of  the  whole  community  will  be 
elevated,  and  all  minds,  young  and  mature,  will  walk  on  a  higher  plan  of 
action  and  usefulness. 

We  recommend  frequent  visits  to  the  school ;  we  recommend  also  en- 
couraging talks  at  home  about  the  school.  As  Americans,  we  are  compara- 
tively a  race  of  critics ;  as  Yankees,  we  are  exceedingly  inquisitive,  if  not 
inquisitorial ;  as  Republicans,  we  exercise  an  ultimate  and  indisputable 
sovereignty — we  need  to  hold  in  check  a  little  our  grand  prerogatives  of 
power,  and  to  repress  our  tendencies  to  hunt  for  victims.  It  is  easier  to 
pick  flaws  than  to  create  virtues ;  easier  to  declare  a  thing  is  done  wrong 
than  to  do  it  right. 

Let  your  children  carry  to  the  school-room  good  books,  high  hopes,  large 
resolves,  and  words  of  praise  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  school. 
If  the  teacher  is  incompetent,  or  unloving,  or  indolent,  or  otherwise  unfaith- 
ful, and  you  have  sufficient  proof  of  the  deficiency,  give  to  him  or  to  her 
leave  of  absence  as  soon  as  convenient,  but  while  the  relationship  continues, 
abstain  from  unfavorable  comments,  impart  to  the  teacher  full  confidence, 
let  your  children  understand  that  you  expect  of  them  noble  results,  and 
that  you  believe  the  teacher  is  qualified  to  guide  them  to  noble  results.  It 
is  the  law  of  Christianity,  that  no  mind  can  understand  holy  doctrine  which 
has  not  faith  ;  it  is  the  law  of  the  school-room  that  no  child  can  receive  the 
mysteries  of  knowledge  who  does  not  believe  in  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  of 
the  teacher.  Let  the  parent  exercise  the  most  vigilant  caution  not  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  pupils  in  the  government  and  instructions  of  the  school- 
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room.  To  thirst  for  knowledge  and.  to  confide  in  the  teacher  is  more  than 
half  the  battle  -which  every  scholar  has  to  wage  ;  if,  then,  he  has  a  soul  of 
persistent  inward  energy  and  a  regard  for  rules  of  rectitude,  the  final 
victory  is  sure. 

Surround  your  schools  with  a  public  sentiment  which  shall  shield  them 
from  all  depreciation,  as  you  would  shield  the  silver-haired  parents  whom 
you  reverence,  or  the  holy  temples  where  you  worship,  or  the  governmental 
institutions,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  land.  Here  is  the  four-fold  plat- 
form on  which  public  prosperity  and  private  happiness  are  built,  the  family 
the  church,  the  State,  the  school — knock  out  one  of  these  props  on  which 
the  national  welfare  rests,  and  the  whole  structure  tumbles  in  ruins. 

School  Committee. — H.  Poweks,  E.  B.  Foster,  Nathan  Loomis. 


FRANKLIN      COUNTY 


CHARLEMONT. 


One  fruitful  source  of  defective  discipline  in  our  schools  is  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers.  In  most  of  our  schools  the  teachers  are  changed,  at 
least,  twice  a  year.  The  result  is,  that  no  well  digested  plan  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  can  be  carried  out.  If  a  good  disciplinarian  has 
been  employed,  he  has  no  more  than  time  to  perfect  this  system  and  secure 
uniform  good  order  in  the  school  than  he  must  leave  it  to  another  who  will 
perhaps  overthrow  all  he  has  so  diligently  labored  to  bring  about.  Thus  the 
good  teacher  is  shorn  of  his  ability  and  the  poor  one  left  to  do  all  the  mis- 
chief that  the  time  will  allow.  Under  the  head  of  discipline  we  would  also 
remark  that  one  serious  error  into  which  some  teachers  have  fallen  is  the  too 
frequent  use  of  corporal  punishment.  This,  though  necessary  in  its  proper 
place,  is  by  far  too  often  found  out  of  place.  It  is  generally  conceded  at 
this  age  of  the  world  that  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain  appeals  only  to  the 
lowest  class  of  motives  in  the  child's  nature  and  should  never  be  resorted 
to  until  all  the  higher  motives  have  been  appealed  to  in  vain.  Many 
teachers  resort  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  rod  because  it  saves  them 
the  trouble  of  studying  into  the  child's  character  and  devising  methods  to 
secure  a  willing  obedience,  which  is  the  only  obedience  that  is  lasting. 
For  this  reason  teachers  are  far  too  often  seen,  even  in  our  schools,  who  are 
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never  without  a  ruler  (as  it  is  called)  in  their  hands,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  "  this  bit  of  wood'is  the  only  '  ruler '  in  the  school."  A  teacher  who 
can  secure  order  on  no  other  principle  had  better  consider  whether  he  has 
not  mistaken  his  calling. 

School  Committee — Nathan  B.  Ballard,  Joseph  B.  Hawkes. 


DEERFIELD. 

There  has  perhaps  been  no  time  in  our  history  when  we  have  had  so 
much  occasion  to  admire  and  be  grateful  for  our  system  of  education  as  the 
present.  Though  a  loud  cry  has  been  raised  in  certain  portions  of  our 
country  against  New  England,  and  "the  Old  Bay  State  "  in  particular,  yet 
Massachusetts  opinions,  Massachusetts  institutions  and  Massachusetts  men, 
never  stood  higher  or  had  greater  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
than  they  do  now.  First  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  she  has  stood  up  nobly  to  the  work  of  sustaining 
the  government,  with  men  and  means,  from  that  day  to  this. 

Her  statesmen  are  respected,  her  generals  are  honored  with  important 
commands,  and  her  citizens  called  to  fill  responsible  positions.  The  friends 
of  education  in  other  states — some  of  which  are  just  freeing  themselves 
from  the  incubus  of  slavery — are  sending  to  her  for  documents  which  will 
enable  them  to  understand  her  educational  system,  and  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  Her  ideas  and  opinions  are  everywhere  exerting  a  power- 
ful influence  for  good  in  this  crisis  of  our  nation's  history. 

It  is  because  here  thought  has  been  stimulated,  genius  developed,  talent 
drawn  out  and  rightly  directed — because,  in  short,  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren have  been  educated,  and  her  sons  started  on  a  course  of  culture  which 
has  fitted  them  for  such  eminence  and  usefulness.  It  is  thus  that  the  poor 
"  bobbin  boy  "  of  Waltham  has  risen  till  he  ranks  among  the  ablest  states- 
men and  generals  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  called  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue. It  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  this  that  Massachusetts  stands  first 
and  foremost,  in  defence  of  a  free  government  and  free  institutions,  in  this 
hour  of  their  greatest  peril.  Her  Common  Schools  are  one  of  those  hum- 
ble, yet  mighty  agencies,  which  has  brought  her  up  to  this  proud  eminence 
and  distinction.  With  a  similar  system  of  general  education  in  the  Southern 
States — could  such  a  thing  have  been  possible  under  their  peculiar  institu- 
tion— this  wicked  rebellion  could  never  have  arisen. 

School  Committee — P.  K.  Clark,  K.  Crawford,  Geo.  A.  Williams. 
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LEVERETT. 

Another  idea  your  committee  will  express,  which  they  believe  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  study  of  geography  in  our  schools.  It  is  this :  that 
our  schools  be  severally  furnished  with  a  series  of  good  outline,  geographi- 
cal maps.  This  can  be  done  by  the  town,  or  by  the  districts  themselves 
even,  at,  we  think,  not  a  very  great  expense — surely  at  an  expense  which 
the  beneficial  rewards  will  well  repay.  "  Homines  amplius  oculis  quam  au- 
ribus  credunt."  "Men  trust  rather  to  their  eyes  than  their  ears."  This 
proverb  is  of  almost  universal  application  in  the  daily  life  of  men.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  is  verified ;  for  knowledge  is  more 
readily  and  lastingly  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  pictures  placed 
before  the  natural  eye,  than  it  is  by  spoken  or  written  language.  This 
truth  the  daily  observation  of  men  witnesses ;  and  to  it  the  experiments  of 
the  laboratory  and  the  philosophical  ix)oni  abundantly  testify.  These  have 
often  indelibly  fixed  in  the  student's  mind,  that  which  was  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood or  to  be  remembered.  Now  the  scholar's  knowledge  of  geography 
is  very  deficient,  unless  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  its  natural  and  politi- 
cal divisions  are  daguerreotyped  in  the  mind.  But  this  knowledge  cannot 
be  definitely  acquired  by  reading ;  it  must  be  gained  by  maps.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  our  atlases  are  intended  to  give  us  this  very  information  ;  but 
so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  it  is  also  true  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
'pupils  in  our  schools  do  not  obtain  so  definite  an  idea  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  they  might  do  from  them  and  as  they  would  obtain  if  a  good 
series  of  these  outline  maps  hung  up  before  their  eyes  for  often  and  con- 
tinued inspection.  We  recommend,  therefore,  the  presentation  to  our 
schools  by  the  town  a  good  series  of  outline  maps,  knowing  that  they  have 
been  and  still  are  beneficial  to  the  schools  in  other  towns  in  this  State  and 
in  those  of  other  States,  and  hoping  they  may  prove  such  to  those  of  this. 

School  Committee — Rev.  John  IIartwell,  David  Rice,  M.  D.,  Elmer  Graves. 


MONROE. 

But  raising  money  is  not  enough.  When  you  have  raised  money  for 
schooling  your  children,  your  duties  then,  so  far  from  being  done,  have  but 
just  begun.  You  must  see  that  the  money  is  profitably  laid  out.  And  to 
this  end  you  must  have  an  unflagging  interest  in  your  schools  from  their 
beginning  to  their  close.  Where  parents  are  indifferent,  teachers  and 
scholars  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  zeal.  And  if  you  ask  how  you  shall  make 
your  interest  in  the  education  of  your  children  appear  ?  We  answer,  first, 
by  procuring  for  them  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  found.  First  class 
teachers  will  cost  more  than  second  class,  but  the  price  paid  for  the  services 
of  a  teacher  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.     The  first  object  should 
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be  to  obtain  tbe  best  teacber  that  can  be  found  ;  one  who  will  be  true,  faith- 
ful, and  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school ;  and  having  found  such 
an  one,  the  consideration  of  the  price  may  come  next.  Let  the  price  be 
what  it  may,  that  is  the  cheapest  teacher  who  keeps  the  best  school. 

And  then  again  you  should  make  your  interest  in  your  schools  apparent 
by  visiting  them  at  least  once  during  every  term.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  those  parents  feel  a  proper  interest  in  their  schools  who  never  go  near 
them  during  the  entire  term.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  a  palpable 
neglect  of  interests  of  the  most  vital  character  visible  as  here.  In  ordinary 
matters  men  look  well  and  faithfully  to  those  things  which  have  even  a 
remote  bearing  upon  their  prosperity  and  self-interests.  The  farmer  looks 
well  to  his  hired  help,  and  sees  that  the  work  on  his  farm  is  well  and  profit- 
ably laid  out.  The  merchant  keeps  a  sharp  eye  upon  the  doings  of  his 
clerk,  so  that  his  profits  may  not  run  to  waste.  But  in  the  work  of  school- 
ing their  children,  (that  most  important  of  all  works,)  the  most  of  parents 
seem  to  suppose  that  their  personal  attention  and  oversight  may  be  with- 
held entirely  without  loss  or  detriment  to  the  school.  We  believe  this, 
however,  to  be  a  great  mistake.  Human  beings  are  not  yet  so  perfect  as 
to  require  no  attention  on  the  part  of  their  employers,  when  great  interests 
are  committed  to  their  hands.  At  any  rate,  school  teachers  are  not  thus 
perfect.  They  need  admonition  and  encouragement  from  their  employers. 
Therefore  would  we  say,  encourage  your  teachers  and  scholars  by  your 
personal  presence  in  school  as  often  as  convenient.  And  finally,  there' 
should  be  as  constant  and  regular  attendance  upon  the  schools  as  possible. 
The  registers  show  an  average  attendance  quite  small  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  number  of  scholars.  While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  every 
scholar  will  attend  every  day  during  the  term,  yet  this  should  be  the  object 
aimed  at  by  both  teachers  and  scholars.  With  these  few  suggestions,  we 
will  close  this  report  with  the  brief  remark,  that  the  education  of  our  youth 
is  a  work  well  worthy  the  lively  zeal  and  earnest  support  of  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  town,  and  every  lover  of  his  country. 

School  Committee. — Miranda  Hines,  Chester  Hinsdale,  Samuel  Stafford. 

NEW   SALEM. 

Reading,  in  some  schools,  has  received  a  good  share  of  attention.  We 
have  often  emphatically  spoken  of  this  branch.  There  are  some  who  read 
so  that  there  is  sweet  music  in  their  reading ;  seldom  stumbling  or  catching 
at  words  and  syllables,  but  reading  smoothly,  so  as  to  interest  the  hearer. 
The  number  that  excel  in  this  branch  is  small,  though  there  are  many  who 
read  pretty  well.  We  do  not  desire  to  have  other  branches  neglected,  and 
we  do  not  think  they  would  be,  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  reading,  and 
some  less  to  other  branches,  among  the  smaller  scholars,  and  even  among 
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the  larger  scholars,  to  a  proper  extent.  Good  readers  will  often  learn  their 
lessons  much  quicker  than  poor  readers,  who  are  compelled  to  spell  out  the 
words  before  they  know  what  to  call  them.  The  good  reader  has  a  key  to 
unlock  more  readily  the  great  store-house  of  knowledge.  Good  spelling 
must  have  a  place  by  its  side,  or  the  bright  ornament  is  partially  eclipsed. 
Give  both  the  highest  place  in  the  younger  classes,  and  we  need  not  fear 
but  that  a  knowledge  of  the  other  branches  will  have  an  appropriate  place. 
Lay  a  good  foundation  and  build  upon  it  according  to  the  time  and  ability. 
Parents  may  derive  much  pleasure  by  devoting  some  time  to  these  two 
branches  at  home,  and  when  all  is  done  that  ought  properly  to  be  done, 
both  in  school  and  at  home,  then  the  number  of  poor  readers  and  spellers 
at  the  age  .of  twelve  years,  even,  will  be  very  small  among  the  constant 
attendants  in  our  schools. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  general  prosperity  of  your  schools 
during  the  past  year,  and  also  the  interest  manifested  by  so  large  a  number 
for  the  education  of  your  children ;  still  we  would  say  to  the  parents  and 
others,  do  more  (for  you  can,)  in  the  more  frequent  visits  to  the  school,  in 
connection  with  other  efforts,  and  we  think  you  will  find  greater  interest 
among  the  scholars,  and  even  a  greater  interest  aroused  in  yourselves. 
Look  well  to  the  training  of  your  children  at  home  and  at  school,  and  your 
reward  is  sure. 

School  Committee.— B.  W.  Fay,  A.  E.  Kemp,  Koyal  Whitaker. 


NORTH  FIELD. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  co-operate  in  the  cultivation  of  these  varied 
talents,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  our  children.  And  in 
order  to  effect  this  unity  of  effort,  there  should  be  greater  familiarity  be- 
tween parents  and  teachers.  Parents  should  seek  the  acquaintance  of  the 
teachers  of  their  children  ;  should  invite  them  to  their  houses  ;  and  at  their 
tables  and  their  firesides,  should  show  them  their  sympathy  and  confidence, 
and,  if  need  be,  give  them  a  kind  word  of  counsel  that  would  aid  and  en- 
courage them  in  the  labors  of  the  school-room.  Has  there  not,  we  would 
ask,  been  a  great  neglect  of  this  duty  ?  Have  not  teachers,  strangers  per- 
haps to  every  family  and  every  person  in  the  district,  often  been  introduced 
to  the  school  and  to  the  family  where  they  are  to  board,  and  then  left  either 
to  limit  their  acquaintance  there,  or  to  set  aside  a  very  natural  and  becom- 
ing modesty,  and  beg  some  notice  by  first  giving  themselves  an  introduc- 
tion.    This  certainly  ought  not  so  to  be. 

Children  need  the  instruction  which  their  teachers  alone  can  give  them ; 
and  teachers,  to  be  successful,  need  and  should  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
parents  ;  and  parents  equally  need  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  their 
children,  if  habits  are  to  be  corrected,  good  principles  implanted,  good  man- 
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ners  acquired,  and  a  true  and  perfect  development  made  of  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  physical  faculties.  No  machinery  will  do  its  work  well  where 
there  is  not  harmony  of  motion,  and  harmony  of  action,  each  individual 
part  co-operating  harmoniously  with  every  other  part.  So  in  that  machin- 
ery which  is  to  mould  the  minds  of  our  children,  all  influences  should  com- 
bine and  co-operate  in  one  harmonious  effort  to  fit  them  for  the  duties, 
responsibilities  and  enjoyments  of  life.  "  Instead  of  the  parents  shall  be 
the  children."  Our  hopes  all  centre  in  the  rising  generation.  If  our  chil-  ' 
dren  are  rightly  educated  and  trained,  they  will  become  useful  members  of 
society,  and  we  may  hope  honor  the  town  of  their  birth.  Your  committee 
feel  that  a  deeper  interest  should  manifest  itself  in  our  Public  Schools  ;  that 
parents,  and  those  who  are  not  parents,  should  encourage  teachers  by  their 
sympathy  and  co-operation,  in  elevating  our  schools  to  a  higher  standard 
than  they  have  yet  attained. 

Superintendent. — Samuel  W.  Dutton. 


ORANGE. 

There  are  few  parents  who  would  not  wish  to  have  their  children  in- 
structed by  teachers  of  the  standard  of  excellence  indicated  by  the  above 
requirements.  But  if  w6  would  secure  such,  we  must  make  the  situation  of 
teacher  more  desirable.  Now,  most  who  engage  in  this  work  do  it  merely 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  employment.  But,  when  we  make  our 
school-rooms  and  our  school-grounds  attractive ;  when  we  show,  by  fre- 
quent visits,  that  we  take  an  active  interest  in  the  success  of  the  school ; 
when  we  make  the  pay  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  labor  required  ; 
when  the  unskilful  or  indifferent  teacher  is  made  to  feel  that  however 
agreeable  she  may  be  elsewhere,  her  want  of  success  in  the  school-room  is 
known  and  marked,  and,  that  if  she  would  retain  her  place,  she  must  make 
a  radical  change  in  her  method  of  performing  her  duties,  then  we  may  hope 
that  our  best  teachers  will  not  only  be  content  to  remain  with  us,  instead  of 
being  tempted  away  to  other  situations  in  other  places,  but  will  also  strive 
after  higher  attainments  in  their  calling  ;  for  it  has  been  our  sad  experience 
to  note  that  our  really  good,  live  teachers,  soon  find  more  lucrative  and 
more  desirable  places  in  other  towns,  than  we  at  present  are  able  to  offer. 

When  we  consider  the  interests  involved ;  when  we  consider  the  almost 
irrepressible  grasping  of  the  young  child's  mind  after  new  ideas,  that 
the  instructions  and  influence  of  the  teacher  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
mould  its  character  for  life,  we  feel  that  this  work  should  not  be  committed 
to  unskilful  hands,  because  the  person  can  be  hired  for  perchance  a  few 
cents  less  per  week  than  one  of  skill  and  ability  would  ask.  Better  far 
secure  the  services  of  a  really  able,  well  qualified  teacher,  who  will  be 
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faithful,  for  sis  or  eight  weeks,  at  a  high  rate  of  compensation,  than  to  trust 
the  school  to  one  who  is  unskilful  and  unfaithful  for  any  number  of  weeks 
without  pay. 

There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  really  able,  well-informed,  honest 
persons,  (such  persons,  in  a  word,  as  the  above-cited  statute  requires  our 
teachers  to  seek  to  make  all  our  children,)  were  not  in  demand  to  fill  places 
of  honor,  profit,  and  responsibility  in  the  community.  And  in  the  present 
distracted  state  of  the  country,  the  need  and  call  for  such  persons  is  far 
greater  than  ever.  Where  now  is  the  material  to  fill  this  demand  in  future 
years  ?  Where,  but  in  our  schools.  To  these  alone  we  must  look.  And 
upon  us  it  depends  to  make  these  schools  of  so  high  a  character  that  the 
requisite  product  may  be  obtained  from  them.  We  see,  to-day,  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  Common  School  never  had  a  place,  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  best  earthly  government  the  world  ever  saw  ;  while 
that  government  -finds  its  bravest  and  most  trusted  defenders  in  those  States 
where  the  Common  School  has  been  longest  established  and  most  carefully 
fostered. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  S.  Dextek,  Levi  Ballou. 

SHELBURNE. 

Developing  preferable  to  Cramming. — We  have  sometimes  thought  that 
teachers  mistake  the  nature  and  object  of  education.  This  thought  has 
been  forced  upon  our  minds  while  listening  to  exercises  which,  perhaps, 
were  considered  to  be  of  superior  order  by  teacher  and  scholars. 

A  scholar  may  commit  to  memory  a  vast  amount  of  facts,  rules,  sentences 
and  paragraphs,  and  repeat  the  same  with  great  fluency  at  examination, 
and  gain  thereby  very  little  intellectual  development.  The  mind  may  be 
"  crammed"  with  book-knowledge,  and  yet  its  possessor  be  poorly  educated 

The  best  educator  is  the  one  who  draws  the  most  out  of  his  pupils'  intel- 
lects, not  the  one  who  pours  the  most  into  them.  By  this  we  mean  that  a 
good  teacher  will  endeavor  to  lead  his  pupils  to  think,  judge,  compare 
reason,  and  act  for  themselves ;  to  make  a  proper  use  of  what  has  been 
previously  acquired ;  to  apply  principles  and  make  logical  inferences, 
instead  of  taking  the  statements,  judgments,  and  inferences  of  others  with- 
out why  or  wherefora.  In  a  well-developed  mind  one  idea  begets  Another, 
one  train  of  thought  succeeds  another,  so  that  the  intellect  resembles  a 
fountain  which  is  constantly  sending  forth  its  treasures,  and  ever  receiving 
from  within  a  fresh  supply.  The  mind  that  has  been  only  "  crammed" 
with  ideas,  is  like  a  cask;  it  can  be  filled  and  emptied,  but  it  never  will  fill 
itself. 

When  it  is  the  main  object  of  the  teacher,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
term  to  the  end,  to  fill  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  such  matter  as  can  be 
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most  advantageously  displayed  on  examination  day,  the  school  will  appear 
to  have  made  greater  progress  than  it  really  has  made  ;  while  another 
school,  whose  teacher  has  aimed  to  develop  the  intellects  of  his  pupils,  will 
be  deemed  by  some  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress.  One  method  of 
teaching  answers  well  for  the  present  time ;  the  other  has  reference  to  the 
future,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  a  broader  and  more  profound  education. 
The  former  makes  showy  boys  ;  the  latter,  men  of  thought  and  judgment. 
A  capacious  memory  may  be  made  to  store  up  a  vast  amount  of  geo- 
graphical statistics,  numberless  grammatical  and  arithmetical  rules,  and 
algebraical  formula?,  but  the  teacher  who  rests  satisfied  with  such  attain- 
ments,  and  pronounces  their  possessor  a  "prodigy,"  may  at  some  future 
day  find  that  the  promising  boy  makes  but  an  ordinary  man.  While  the 
teacher  encourages  his  pupils  to  lay  up  treasures  of  knowledge,  he  should 
aim  at  a  full  development  of  all  their  intellectual  powers. 

School  Committee.— Plixy  Fisic,  D.  W.  "Wilcox,  W.  F.  Looms. 


SHUTESBURY. 

The  town  raised  by  taxation  less  by  one-sixth  for  the  support  of  schools 
the  past  year  than  it  has  for  many  years  previous  ;  this  we  consider  taking 
a  step  backwards ;  as  a  consequence  our  schools  were  shortened,  and  their 
usefulness  curtailed, — for  it  is  well  understood  by  the  best  educators  of 
youth,  that  the  last  part  of  a  term  of  school  is  usually  worth  much  more 
than  the  first  part.  We  hope  that  the  town  will  retrace  her  steps,  and 
raise  as  much  as  formerly  for  the  support  of  schools.  It  is  better  to  educate 
the  child  than  to  pay  for  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  the  man  ;  for  ignorance 
most  assuredly  leads  to  crime  and  pauperism.  Again,  we  will  suppose  that 
by  raising  less  money,  we  save  a  little  more  wealth  for  our  children,  what 
will  it  amount  to  if  they  are  too  ignorant  to  take  care  of  it  ?  Besides,  there 
are  many  ways  by  which  they  may  be  deprived  of  it;  better  by  far  put  it 
into  their  heads,  by  giving  them  a  good  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
education,  which  will  fit  them  for  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  will  be  a 
mine  of  wealth  which  no  one  can  take  from  them,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
fickleness  of  fortune. 

School  Committee. — Sajiuel  H.  Stowell,  Asa  Obep.,  Axdhew  J.  Clapp. 


SUNDERLAND. 

The  Condition  of  the  Schools. — The  schools  of  Sunderland  for  the  past 
year  have  had  their  sunshine  and  their  shade,  but  have  on  the  whole  been 
successful,  and  in  some  points  have  excelled  those  of  the  previous  year. 
There  have  been  terms  where  the  usual  progress  was  not  made,  but  no 
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school  has  been  a  total  failure,  and  there  are  but  few  which  have  not  made 
good  advancement  every  term.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  principles 
and  their  practical  application,  and  less  reliance  made  on  memorizing  words 
in  preparing  lessons.  There  is  room  for  further  improvement,  however,  in 
some  of  our  schools  ;  and  we  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when,  in  all 
our  schools,  scholars  will  be  taught  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves,  and 
not  rely  on  teachers  and  books  to  do  their  thinking  for  them. 

Spelling  is  getting  honored  with  a  more  important  place,  and  the  practice 
of  rehearsing  pieces,  and  writing  compositions,  has  prevailed  in  most  of  our 
schools,  and  been  a  source  of  improvement.  Every  district  except  No.  6 
has  taken  the.  globe  presented  by  the  town  on  the  conditions  voted  at  the 
last  March  meeting,  and  one  remains  to  be  disposed  of.  These  globes 
already  have  been  of  excellent  service  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  with 
the  new  books  and  outline  maps  with  which  many  of  our  schools  are  sup- 
plied, a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  branch  is  being  attained.  In  no  one 
thing  for  the  past  year  have  our  schools  done  so  well,  as  in  geography. 
"We  wish  the  same  impetus  could  be  given  to  the  study  of  grammar,  which 
has  not  been  so  well  taught,  nor  so  well  understood,  in  the  schools  generally.. 
ScJiool  Committee. — Edwin  A.  Cooley,  Edwakd  E.  Lyman,  Eliiiu  Smitii. 


WARWICK. 

As  I  can  see  no  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  town, 
arising  from  a  detailed  description  of  every  school,  such  as  expressing  a 
private  opinion  of  the  good  or  other  qualities  of  teachers,  approving  or 
disapproving  the  manner  in  which  each  school  has  been  conducted,  praising 
in  one  instance  and  fault-finding  in  another,  I  must  be  excused  by  making 
a  few  general  remarks,  leaving  their  application  for  others  to  make. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  the  interest  which  has 
been  manifested  the  past  year  by  parents  and  other  friends  of  Common 
Schools.  I  believe  that  this  interest  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  ad- 
vanced prosperity  of  our  schools  is  in  a  great  measure  chargeable  to  the 
co-operation  with  the  teacher  and  committee  of  that  class  of  persons.  More 
than  a  thousand  visits  have  been  made  to  the  several  schools  the  past  year. 
This,  I  believe,  is  unparalelled.  They  cannot  but  have  exerted  a  good 
influence  upon  both  teacher  and  scholar,  exhibiting  to  all  that  this  com- 
munity not  only  have,  but  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising 
generation. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. — Eben  G.  Ball. 
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WHATELY. 

We  wish  to  add  the  following  reasons  for  raising  the  appropriation  for 
schools  to  at  least  its  former  nominal  amount : 

1st.  Money  is  not  worth  nearly  so  much  as  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago.  One  thousand  dollars  now  is  hardly  more  than  eight  hundred  was  a 
year  ago. 

2d.  To  enable  our  prudential  committees  to  get  the  best  teachers. 
Within  the  past  year  they  have  to  some  extent  been  hampered  by  inade- 
quate means,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  valuable  services  were  lost  for 
want  of  a  very  paltry  sum. 

3d.  To  encourage  our  better  teachers,  who  might  get  better  wages  else- 
where, to  continue  with  us. 

4th.  To  give  all  our  school  terms  a  profitable  length.  Some  of  our 
terms  were  materially  and  injuriously  shortened  in  the  past  year. 

5th.  Because  the  town  is  abundantly  able  to  raise  what  is  required.  If 
reports  are  true,  the  past  year  has  added  to  former  competence  enough  to 
cover  our  last  annual  appropriation  for  schools  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  The  war  has  not,  and  we  trust  will  not  affect  the  property  of  this 
town  as  it  has  others,  who  yet  have  done  as  much  as  before  to  sustain 
their  schools. 

6th.  Because  we  are  doing  much  less  than  the  State  average.  Except 
Berkshire,  this  county  does  less  for  schools  than  any  other  in  the  State,  and 
this  town  has  no  permanent  school  fund  or  academy,  nor  customary  Select 
School  as  others  above  included  have.  When  this  town  raised  a  thousand 
dollars  for  schools,  it  paid  eighty-one  cents  and  eight  mills  more  per  scholar 
than  the  county  average,  and  ninety-five  cents  and  two  mills  le?s  than  the 
State  average.  At  the  same  time  Whately  was  the  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
third  town  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty -four  in  the  State  paying  for 
schools  in  proportion  to  its  taxable  property.  Out  of  the  remaining  eighty- 
one  towns  raising  proportionately  less  than  Whately,  were  many  having 
Select  Schools,  Academies  or  High  Schools,  endowed  by  private  liberality  or 
legacy.  Our  last  year's  appropriation  puts  us  probably  far  lower  in  this 
scale,  and  according  to  the  testimony  above  quoted,  we  must  do  nominally 
more  than  we  did  last  year  or  fall  far  behind  the  State  average. 

7th.  Our  interest  in  a  thing  of  real  value  is  generally  proportioned  to 
our  sacrifice  for  it.  If  we  pay  liberally  for  schools  we  shall  be  likely  to 
make  them  worth  more  to  us  and  those  following  us.  We  certainly  ought 
to  do  all  in  our  power  for  the  future  influence,  usefulness  and  happiness  of 
our  young  people.  It  is  better,  as  well  as  cheaper,  to  educate  than  to 
imprison.  We  can  often  avoid  supporting  the  poor-house  by  early  and 
constant  attention  to  the  school-house.  It  is  easier,  as  well  as  cheaper,  to 
diffuse  intelligence  than  to  crush  rebellion.     If  the  last  year's  appropriation 
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for  war  had  been  expended  during  the  last  thirty  years  for  the  education 
of  the  insurgents,  our  sons  and  brothers  might  have  voted  with  us  to-day. 
We  cannot  confer  a  greater  boon  on  the  future  than  by  giving  our  youth 
the  treasure  of  a  good  education,  of  which  no  one  can  rob  or  defraud  them. 

School  Committee. — Elihu  Belden,  JohhW.  Lane. 


BERKSHIRE      COUNTY. 


ADAMS. 

So  long  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools 
is  wasted  by  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  being  allowed  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  schools,  we  cannot  ask  for  any  larger  appropriation  until 
the  people  more  fully  perform  their  obligations  to  themselves  and  to  their 
own  children.  So  long  as  the  parents  will  permit  their  children  to  drift 
around  the  streets  in  idleness  and  vice ;  so  long  as  one  can  meet  droves  of 
children  on  a  summer's  morning  hurrying  away  from  the  sound  of  the 
school  bell  to  the  fields  for  berries,  and  for  idle  amusement ;  so  long  as 
lazy  and  idle  parents  compel  their  children  to  labor  in  the  mills  and  shops 
to  support  them;  so  long  as  these  or  other  inexcusable  reasons  remain 
against  the  parents,  we  cannot  ask  or  recommend  further  expenditures  for 
school  purposes. 

A  new  interest  will  be  made  manifest  in  several  ways :  in  furnishing 
suitable  places  for  the  schools-;  in  procuring  first  class  teachers,  and  in 
keeping  them  more  than  one  term ;  by  seeing  that  your  children  are  there 
all  the  time,  punctually  and  promptly ;  by  visiting  the  schools  often ;  by 
encouraging  and  strengthening  the  teachers  in  their  difficult  tasks ;  by 
knowing  that  your  child  cheerfully  obeys  the  requirements  of  the  teacher 
and  the  rules  of  school ;  by  convincing  the  child  that  you  have  a  care  for 
its  progress  and  welfare — by  discharging  some,  or  all  of  these  important 
duties,  you  would  soon  bring  our  schools  from  the  low  station  they  now 
occupy,  up  among  the  first  in  the  Commonwealth. 

As  the  schools  now  are,  your  committee  can  do  but  little  good.  In 
visiting,  and  making  recommendations  for  their  conduct,  the  most  they  can 
do  is,  to  advise  the  teachers  to  do  the  best  they  can.  But  in  all  the  schools, 
we  have  insisted  that  reading  and  spelling  are  the  first  and  most  important 
branches   to   be   taught.      These   branches   should   be   correctly   learned 
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among  the  early  attainments  of  the  pupil.  We  usually  find  too  long  read- 
ing lessons  given,  especially  by  the  younger  teachers.  A  class  of  twenty 
must  apparently  have  a  longer  lesson  than  a  class  of  ten.  This  is  not 
correct  instruction.  The  class,  however  large  or  small,  ought  not'  to  read 
any  more  than  they  can  properly  study  over  and  learn.  If  the  teacher 
permits  the  class  to  run  over  several  pages  at  a  lesson,  and  assists  them 
over  all  the  hard  words,  the  class  makes  progress  in  pages,  but  not  in 
understanding.  This  mistake  can  be  corrected,  and  this  difficulty  easily 
surmounted  by  the  ambitious  and  persevering  teacher.  Let  the  teacher 
see  that  the  pupils  understand  what  they  read,  and  study  the  lesson  as 
carefully  as  any  other  lesson,  and  a  poor  reader  will  be  an  exception,  and 
not  a  general  rule.  We  may  say  the  same  of  spelling.  Poor  spelling 
arises  from  the  long  lessons,  from  inattention,  and  a  careless  method  of 
teaching  the  pupil  in  the  beginning.  The  teacher  who  goes  through  the 
duty  of  pronouncing  the  words,  who  is  perfectly  satisfied  if  the  class 
"spell  round  without  missing,"  when  all  the  words  in  the  lesson  are  spelled 
nearly  alike,  will  do  more  injury  in  one  term  than  can  be  remedied  by  a 
good  teacher  in  three  terms  of  hard,  persevering  labor.  We  know  that 
all  of  our  teachers  have  earnestly  set  about  the  work  of  improving  the 
schools  in  these  branches,  and  the  result  is  manifest  in  the  increased 
interest  all  the  scholars  have  taken,  and  the  advancement  they  have  made 
in  these  important  branches. 

School  Committee. — A.  G.  Potter,  D.  D.  Wheeler,  S.  Thayer. 

BECKET. 

There  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a  disposition  to  introduce  too 
great  a  variety  of  studies  into  our  Common  Schools.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
that  every  science  can  be  taught  there.  The  fundamental  branches  of 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar, 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  any  thing  else  whatever.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  crowd  too  many  studies  upon  a  youthful  mind,  or  to  permit  a  child  to 
leave  one  branch  of  study  for  another,  before  the  first  is  thoroughly  mas- 
tered. It  is  worse  than  useless  for  scholars  to  glide  over  a  study  without 
mastering  its  first  principles,  thereby  forming  habits  of  treating  subjects 
superficially,  which  will  prove  a  serious  injury.  Let  no  scholar  be  allowed 
to  throw  aside  one  book  for  another,  until  the  contents  of  the  first  are 
thoroughly  understood,  and  their  progress,  though  it  may  be  slow,  will  be 
much  more  satisfactory  than  if  a  different  course  were  pursued. 
School  Committee. — A.  W.  Cross,  W.  J.  Breckenridge,  C.  0.  Perkins. 
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DALTON. 

The  encouraging  features  of  the  past  year  have  been  many.  Among 
these,  we  may  mention  a  growing  interest,  as  we  believe,  in  the  subject  of 
education  on  the  part  of  our  people ;  the  happy  working  and  excellent  re- 
sults of  our  system  of  prizes,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  brightest 
children  in  our  schools  are  liberally  supplied  with  useful  and  interesting 
books ;  the  prosperity  and  good  character  of  many  of  our  schools,  and  the 
eminent  excellence  of  some  of  them ;  and  above  all,  the  founding  at  our 
late  town  meeting,  of  a  High  School  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  our  system 
of  public  instruction.  From  this  institution  we  anticipate  the  happiest 
results.  It  will  bring  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  the  children  of  the  town, 
the  priceless  advantages  of  an  academic  education.  And  we  expect  to  see  it 
take  its  place  at  once  among  the  most  cherished  possessions  of  our  people. 
School  Committee.— A.  S.  Pease,  E.  L.  Clark,  C.  W.  Mitchell. 


EGREMONT. 

Great  as  the  interests  which  hang  upon  your  action,  and  await  your 
decision,  the  first  among  them  all  is — education.  The  fertile  lands  of  our 
nation  may  be  resources  of  opulence,  but  the  exhaustless  soil  of  the  Delta 
proved  a  poor  basis  for  prosperity.  Our  gold  and  silver  mines  may  yield 
their  millions  annually,  and  richer  veins  still  opening,  but  with  the  example 
of  Spain  before  us,  these  do  not  promise  success,  and  though  our  commerce 
may  whiten  every  sea,  is  it  any  sure  guarantee  ?  But  "  the  perfection  to 
which  the  education  of  the  people  has  been  carried,  in  each  age  of  the 
world,  has  measured  the  degrees  of  its  progress,  in  all  that  elevates,  refines, 
and  dignifies  social  and  individual  life,"  and  becomes  the  fountain-head  of 
empire.  And  what  are  our  material  resources — vast  as  they  are — in 
comparison  to  our  mental  and  moral  ?  From  one  individual,  judge  of  the 
whole. 

Survey  the  capabilities  of  the  poorest  child  among  us,  and  who  can  esti- 
mate what  he  may  become,  crossing  the  diameter  of  being,  till  he  shall 
blaze  a  brilliant  in  a  nation's  fame — yea  more — a  gem  that  shall  reflect  the 
honor  of  the  Creator  himself,  eternally  !  Let  no  insignificant  meaning  be 
attached  to  what  are  called  "  Common  Schools."  It  is  for  these  schools  to 
say  if  that  poor  child  shall  become  by  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  what 
he  is  capable  of  being,  or  for  society  to  feel  the  blows  of  his  perverted,  but 
undiminished  strength.  Soon  he  is  to  stand  at  the  "  polls,"  smarting  under 
the  lash  of  former  neglect,  and  still,  for  the  time,  the  acknowledged  equal 
with  the  best,  and  holding  in  his  decision  as  far  as  any  man  can,  the  future 
of  the  nation !  Let  our  "  Common  Schools  "  fail  in  their  work,  and  that 
poor,  neglected  boy  will  be  heard  from,  and  his  influence  felt,  and  dreaded, 
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when  it  is  too  late.  He  may  be  unimportant  in  the  transactions  of  to-day, 
and  his  presence  be  unnoticed  next  year,  but  he  is  soon  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  with  a  birth-right  in  the  nation  equal  to  the  highest,  and  what  he  is 
then  to  he,  our  "  Common  Schools  "  are  now  deciding. 

And  who  is  to  train  these  vast  powers  and  give  them  direction  ?.  Con- 
trast the  position  of  the  guardian  of  your  children  with  those  whose  duties 
require  long  years  of  preparation  and  study  as  necessary  to  assume  them. 
Would  the  minister  apply  remedies  to  moral  evils,  years  of  labor  must  fit 
him  for  such  a  work,  and  then  a  life  of  toil  must  be  added.  Would  the 
physician  cure  physical  maladies,  contemplate  the  arduous  process  which 
must  induct  him  into  a  life  which  knows  few  spare  moments  ;  is  the  states- 
man to  aid  in  counsels  which  shall  avoid  those  rocks  on  which  nations  are 
shattered  and  lost,  these  are  dealing  with  the  same  vast  powers,  which  a 
few  years  before  were  under  the  care  of  instructors.  And  the  form  of  each 
danger  may  have  been  mapped  out  in  the  ill-advised  method  of  education. 
The  teacher  takes  the  plastic  mind  of  childhood,  the  germ  of  thought  and 
action,  and  daily  moulds  it  into  the  enduring  form  which  ever  after  it  must 
retain.  And  if  true  to  the  high  trust,  breathes  into  the  mind  anew  the 
breath  of  a  higher  life,  elevates  its  aims,  animates  its  energies,  unfolds  its 
resources,  and  prevents  a  thousand  evils  which  the  united  skill  of  men 
could  never  cure. 

Then,  in  selecting  a  teacher  for  your  children,  make  choice  of  that  one 
who  is  what  you  wish  your  children  to  become.  Can  you  intrust  to  any 
other  such  vast  responsibilities — the  dearest  treasures  of  your  life — treasures 
which  depreciate  by  improper  treatment,  or  rise  in  ten-fold  value,  by  the 
care  which  unfolds  their  secret  powers. 

There  is  a  very  erroneous  idea  abroad  "  that  any  one  can  teach  children." 
In  our  national  capital  stands  the  form  of  Washington.  Under  the  skilful 
hand  of  the  artist,  the  plastic  material  grew  into  its  present  life-like  form. 
Is  it  said  any  one  could  have  commenced  that  noble  work  ?  And  what  did 
even  the  first  step  require  ?  years  of  thought  were  necessary ;  seas  must  be 
ci'ossed  and  recrossed  till  the  artist,  by  toil  and  study,  fitted  himself  for  the 
work.  .  Any  body  teach  children  !  Is  it  easier  to  give  form  and  proportion, 
and  less  difficult  to  develop  a  bronzed  statue,  than  it  is  the  young  mind  ? 
The  Divine  order  is  to  give  to  infancy  the  best  care — a  mother  !  And  in 
this  is  found  a  profound  hint,  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  young 
mind  requires  the  best  teacher — high  attainments,  with  the  ability  to  impart 
instruction  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  familiar  manner.  Not  simply  a  book- 
worm, but  scholarship  blended  with  taste  and  refinement,  united  with  com- 
mon sense,  in  fine,  the  person  who  would  adorn  the  most  select  parlors,  and 
whose  visits  to  the  most  humble  cottage  would  be  like  sunlight,  and  whose 
deportment  in  the  school  would  grace  any  drawing-room.  Under  the 
inspiring  presence  of  such  a  teacher,  who,  in  any  district,  would  be  indifferent 
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to  the  education  of  their  children  ?  And  what  a  new  light  would  be  in  our 
dwellings,  and  what  a  new  power  in  society.  And,  moreover,  what  a  model 
would  be  presented  to  the  young  teachers  growing  up  in  our  schools.  What 
a  stimulus  to  study,  and  what  an  incentive  to  taste  and  refinement,  as  well 
as  scholarship. 

School  Committee.— J .  H.  Kent,  Chas.  Hudson,  Jas.  H.  Rowley. 


HANCOCK. 

Let  us  duly  prize  our  schools,  and  make  all  reasonable  sacrifices  for  their 
support,  but  that  our  good  be  not  made  an  evil,  let  us  be  prudent  in  select- 
ing teachers,  always  giving  preference  for  and  retaining  known,  tried  and 
proved  ones  ;  then  heartily  co-operate  with  them  in  their  good  work,  by 
frequent  visits  and  manifest  interest  in  the  school — encourage  the  teachers 
and  animate  the  scholars. 

Let  our  public  schools  be  the  fulcrum  on  which  our  Archimedean  lever 
may  rest  by  which  we  may  move  the  world.  Let  them  be  a  garden  in  which 
our  sons  shall  grow  up  as  plants  in  their  youth, — a  temple  in  which  our 
daughters  as  corner  stones  shall  be  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace  ; 
a  nursery  rearing  plants  and  fruits  for  our  country's  future  need ;  an 
enlightened  and  civilized  citizen  sovereignty,  capable  of  the  highest  form 
of  government ; — self-government  worthy  of  their  ancestry  and  privileges, 
fulfilling  the  hopes  of  their  country  and  the  world. 

Our  Commonwealth  "  reaps  as  she  has  sown."  Her  harvest  of  mind  and 
intellectual  activity  are  the  fruit  of  a  special  seed-time,  care  and  culture. 
To  her  excellent  and  liberal  system  of  public  instruction,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  does  she  owe  her  home  tranquillity,  and  her  present  prosperity, 
and  her  proud  distinction  before  the  world.  As  the  graduates  of  her 
Public  Schools  are  abroad  in  every  land  and  on  every  sea,  so  may  the  spirit 
of  her  Peculiar  Institution  go  forth,  which  more  than  the  "  strength  of  her 
hills"  is  her  power,  and  throughout  all  our  borders  an 'enlightened  citizen- 
ship with  judgment  and  righteousness  shall  be  the  strength  and  hope  of  our 
nation,  and  "  wisdom  and  knowledge  be  the  stability  of  our  times." 

School  Committee. — A.  P.  Veits,  Chas.  Gardner,  Wm.  H.  Hadsell. 


HINSDALE. 

To  keep  up  the  character  of  the  schools,  however,  to  the  standard  of 
former  years,  to  prevent  degeneracy,  is  not  the  full  measure  of  duty  the 
cause  of  education  requires  of  us.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
community,  and  of  every  individual,  to  strive  to  improve  the  condition  and 
promote  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  these  means  of  popular  instruc- 
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tion  and  improvement.  Moreover,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  facilities 
afforded  for  its  dissemination,  the  impulse  communicated  to  every  depart- 
ment of  human  affairs  by  bringing  the  newly  discovered  principles  of 
science  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  practical  results,  revolutionizing  society 
and  the  world,  demand  for  the  rising  generation,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  soon  to  devolve  upon  it,  a  more  thorough 
system  of  instruction  and  training,  and  better  opportunities  than  were 
enjoyed  by  that  which  preceded  it. 

There  are  evils  connected  with  our  schools,  some  of  greater  magnitude 
than  others,  which,  if  they  cannot  be  entirely  removed,  might  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  first  to  which  we  allude  is  irregularity  of  attendance. 
This  has  been  discussed  in  former  reports  of  the  committee,  and  the  only 
apology  to  be  offered  for  again  mentioning  it  is  the  fact  that  the  evil  still 
exists.  It  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in  some  schools  than  in  others,  in 
all  to  a  degree  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  their 
highest  prosperity.  We  are  aware  that  the  evil  is  to  some  extent  unavoid- 
able. The  pupil  is  sometimes  compelled  by  sickness,  severe  storms, 
impassable  roads,  and  by  various  other  causes  beyond  control,  to  be  absent 
from  school.  Such  are  not  the  cases  to  which  we  refer.  The  cases  which 
require  to  be  remedied  are  those  in  which  the  pupil  is  absent  without  the 
parents'  knowledge,  or  with  the  parents'  knowledge  and  approval,  when 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  in  school ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  strongest  and  best  reasons  why  he  should  be  in  school. 
Were  parents  as  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children  as  we 
wish  they  were,  and  we  venture  to  say,  as  they  should  be,  much  might  be 
done  by  them  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  interest,  we 
would  earnestly  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  such  as  have  the  cause  of 
Common  Schools  at  heart,  in  efforts  to  check  the  continuance  of  this  vice, 
and  we  would  also  sound  in  the  ear  of  each  infatuated  parent  a  note  of 
warning  against  the  evil  day  when  the  object  of  their  affections  will  reap  in 
humiliation  and  shame  the  bitter  and  perfected  fruit  of  each  day  and  hour 
thus  misspent  in  the  morning  of  life. 

Another  evil  requiring  a  remedy,  as  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  our  schools,  comes  from  permitting  scholars  to  break  off  and  leave  the 
school  before  the  close  of  the  term.  This  has  been  done  in  numerous 
instances  during  the  past  year,  and,  whenever  it  occurs,  tends  to  disorgani- 
zation, and  to  excite  feelings  of  discontent  among  those  who  remain. 
This  cause  of  complaint  is  so  nearly  akin  to  the  evil  already  mentioned, 
that  much  of  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  that  might  be  here  repeated. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  dwell  upon  it  further  than  to  say  that,  according 
to  the  teachings  of  experience,  the  last  two  weeks  of  a  term  are  quite  as 
valuable  to  the  scholar  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  as  the  first  four; 
and   parents  who  are   earnestly  seeking  to   promote  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  training  of  their  children,  will  heed  so  important  a  truth,  and  not 
allow  the  evil  complained  of  to  derive  strength  and  encouragement  from 
their  conduct  or  example. 

For  the  Committee. — J.  Rockwell. 

MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

Your  committee  earnestly  beg  that  our  schools  may  receive  that  attention 
they  so  loudly  demand.  We  urge  upon  parents  their  duty  and  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  especially  ask  their  notice  of  the  deplorably  poor  average 
attendance  of  our  schools,  which  during  the  school  year  past  has  been  only 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  which  you  will  at  once 
see  is  a  loss  of  almost  half  the  amount  expended  for  schools,  and  no  doubt  a 
still  greater  proportion  of  loss  to  those  children  who  have  failed  so  often  in 
attendance.  We  therefore  feel  the  necessity  of  pressing  upon  parents  the 
the  plain  right  of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  that  the  attendance  of  each 
member  of  the  school  should  commence  with  the  school  term,  and  continue 
regularly  and  promptly,  without  intermission,  except  from  some  unavoidable 
cause,  until  its  close. 

School  Committee. — H.  S.  Goodale,  Robt.  Campbell,  L.  H.  Patterson. 

PERU. 

The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  merchant  can  afford  to  make  mistakes  ; 
but  in  educating  our  boys  and  girls,  in  forming  habits,  and  moulding  char- 
acters, in  rearing  and  training  human  beings  for  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities here,  and  their  destiny  hereafter,  we  cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes. 
These  are  more  enduring  than  the  merchant's  wares,  the  mechanic's  ma- 
terial, or  the  farmer's  soil.  The  influences  evolved  are  of  more  lasting 
nature,  for  mistakes  made  here,  unlike  those  on  the  counter  or  the  soil 
perpetuate  themselves,  and  influence  other  beings  to  all  eternity. 

The  most  essential  thing  inside  a  school-house — be  that  good  or  bad — is 
a  good  teacher,  for  like  produces  like  no  less  in  the  mental  and  moral,  than 
in  the  physical  world.  To  the  teacher  we  would  say,  do  you  know  the  im- 
portant responsibility  of  your  calling  ?  We  consider  it  second  to  none  but  that 
of  the  minister  of  Christ.  With  an  almost  unlimited  sway  does  the  teacher 
guide  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  in  every  difficult  or  dark  place  the  teacher 
literally  says,  "  here,  child,  is  my  hand,  I  know  the  way  through  this  dark- 
ness ;  it  is  light  farther  on ;  hold  my  hand  and  you  are  safe  ;  my  power  is 
omnipotent,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  for  which  I  have  not  provided."  The 
confiding  child  yields  and  is  brought  to  the  light. 

Your  committee  would  urge  the  propriety  of  retaining  our  teachers  for  a 
number  of  terms  in  the   same  school  in   every  expedient  instance.     The 
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schools  of  other  towns  are  reaping  much  benefit  from  this  plan  and  the  coarse 
is  an  obyious  one  ;  for  each  teacher  has  a  way  of  his  own,  and  must  spend 
about  half  a  term  tearing  away  the  superstructure  of  his  predecessor  and 
rearing  another,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  superior  to  the  one  superseded,  and 
a  great  loss  of  time  to  the  school  is  the  only  result. 

Your  committee  would  ask  and  urge  more  frequent  visiting  by  the 
parents.  Who  among  you  would  employ  a  stranger  and  send  him  to  a 
distant  part  of  your  farm  to  perform  a  lengthy  and  important  piece  of  work 
without  going  quite' of  ten  to  assure  yourself  that  every  minutiae  of  the  thing 
was  performed  in  accordance  with  your  wishes. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  educating  of  the  child  who  is  in  a  few  short  years 
to  fill  your  place  ?  Some  day  as  you  return  from  your  field  with  one  or  two 
boys,  your  rosy-cheeked  daughter  springs  to  meet  you  and  informs  you  that 
"  our  school  begins  next  Monday  ;"  your  chin  goes  down  for  you  don't  know 
how  to  spare  the  boys,  whose  hats  go  up.  Well,  Monday  comes,  the  chil- 
dren go,  but  not  always  in  season  ;  seven  hours  pass  and  home  they  hasten 
to  see  their  parents'  anxious  faces,  who  ply  them  with  questions  of  this  class 
— "  How  does  the  school-marm  look  ?  Is  she  tall  ?  How  old  do  you  think 
she  is?"  &c,  &c.  But  are  sure  to  end  with — "  How  long  is  she  going  to 
keep  ?  "  Showing  the  ruling  thought.  One  day  follows  another  and  finally 
it  is  announced — "  to-morrow  is  examination  day,"  you  "  really  wish  you 
could  go,  but  don't  see  how  you  can,"  and  so  the  term  closes  without  your 
.having  once  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  degree  of  advancement  made  by 
those  whom  God  in  his  goodness  gave  you  to  train  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go. 

Parents,  should  this  be  so  ?  Does  not  the  principal  good  derived  from 
our  Common  Schools,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  interest  manifested  by 
you,  without  which  but  little  can  be  accomplished — with  which,  much,  very 
much  ? 

School  Committee. — E.  W.  Pierce,  H.  A.  Messenger,  E.  C.  Cote,  M.  D. 


SANDISFIELD. 

It  seems  strange  that  parents  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  visiting  the 
schools  more  frequently.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  leave  this  entirely  with  your 
school  committee.  The  presence  of  parents  in  school  two  or  three  times  in 
the  course  of  a  term,  tends  greatly  to  encourage  children  in  their  studies 
and  general  deportment  in  school,  and  the  parents  are  then  much  better 
able  to  judge  whether  they  have  teachers  to  instruct  their  children  who  are 
capable  of  doing  their  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  faithful  to  perform  it. 

Absence  and  tardiness  are  the  worst  causes  of  detriment  to  our  schools. 
Your  attention  has  been  so  frequently  called  to  this  subject,  and  so  little 
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good  has  resulted  therefrom,  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  mention  it 
again;  but  we  consider  it  of  so  much  importance  that  we  cannot  entirely 
pass  over  it.  One  of  the  teachers  in  a  town  in  this  State  made  the  follow- 
ing note  in  his  register  upon  this  subject,  which  is  applicable  alike  to  nearly 
all  of  our  schools  :  "  Owing  to  absences  and  failing  to  come  when  school 
commenced,  one-seventh  of  my  time  has  been  thrown  away  ;  then  if  you 
take  into  account  that  scholars  who  are  frequently  away  do  not  learn  as 
well  when  they  are  in  school,  the  proportion  becomes  at  least  one-fifth. 
Parents  are  not  aware  of  this."  This  last  is  the  great  reason  why  we  do 
not  have  more  improvement  in  this  respect.  Parents  are  not  aware  how 
much  time  is  thus  wasted,  and  how  much  hindrance  it  is  to  the  education 
of  their  children.  If  they  did  more  fully  consider  this  matter,  we  are  sure 
they  would  interest  themselves  more  about  it,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  within 
the  power  of  parents  to  remedy  these  great  evils  if  they  will.  By  exami- 
nation of  the  registers  when  we  visit  the  different  schools,  we  find  in  nearly 
all  some  scholars,  although  the  number  is  small,  who  are  seldom  tardy  or 
absent,  and  as  a  natural  result  they  are  the  most  efficient  scholars  in  the 
school.  If  we  go  to  the  homes  of  these  children,  we  find  that  an  influence 
is  exerted  there  which  convinces  them  what  their  duty  is  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  all  others.  If  this  can  be  done  in  one  family,  it  can  be  done 
equally  well  in  all.     But  we  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject  here. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  J.  Parsons.  George  A.  Shepard,  E.  D.  Belden. 

TYRINGHAM. 

One  of  the  prominent  reasons  of  ill  success,  is  the  lack  of  thorough  and 
efficient  teaching  ;  and  another  and  more  uncontrollable  evil  still,  is  a  want 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and  patrons ;  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  to  remain  neutral,  and  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  that  if  the  village 
gossip  is  not  turned  that  way,  that  all  is  right.  Others  that  ought  and  are 
in  duty  bound  to  stand  by  as  guardian  angels,  sometimes  drop  very  un- 
guarded expressions  of  disapprobation  of  the  teacher,  perhaps  in  the 
presence  of  the  scholar.  These  expressions  seem  to  have  a  withering  and 
deadening  effect,  almost  as  effective  in  itself  as  the  pestilential  winds  of  the 
great  Sahara  desert.  Lastly,  what  is  needed  to  make  the  schools  more 
effective  ?  The  best  teachers  to  be  obtained  cannot  of  themselves  make  a 
model  school.  The  pupils  cannot  of  themselves  do  it.  The  school  com 
mittee,  though  ever  so  willing  and  competent,  cannot  do  it.  All  these 
together  cannot  of  themselves  accomplish  the  desired  object.  Yet  there  is 
an  element  that  must  be  brought  to  our  aid,  that  will  insure  success,  that  is 
as  necessary  to  us  as  is  the  sun  to  keep  us  from  darkness.  This  element 
is  the  right  influence  of  parents.  It  will  give  new  courage  to  the  teacher ; 
it  will  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  inspire  them  with 
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greater  confidence,  and  lead  them  to  feel  more  deeply  the  importance  of 
being  prompt  and  ready  on  all  occasions.  This  right  influence  of  parents 
will  make  the  scholars  feel  that  they  are  parts  of  the  same  golden  circle, 
and  when  this  is  done,  the  long  sought  for  object  is  accomplished. 

School  Committee. — J.  M.  Garfield,  T.  D.  Thatcher. 


WASHINGTON. 

Government. — We  would  not  say  that  any  of  our  teachers  have  used 
the  rod  too  much,  but  we  think  several  have  used  it  too  much  as  a  terror, 
if  they  would  govern  well  and  secure  the  best  moral  influence.  We  would 
remind  them  that  good  government  never  threatens,  and  that  the  rod 
should  be  used  for  its  moral  effect,  and  with  careful  heed  to  see  whether 
the  designed  effect  is  secured ;  and  used,  when  there  is  disobedience,  quite 
as  much  on  large  as  small  scholars.  The  committee  totally  object  to  some 
methods  of  punishment  which  have  been  practiced — they  savor  of  "  the 
dark  ages  "  of  teaching. 

Patrons. — We  recommend  to  parents  the  frequent  visiting  of  the  schools, 
and  inquiries  of  children,  not  about  their  teachers,  but  about  their  studies, 
and  their  success.  When  a  boy  is  made  to  feel  the  interest  of  his  father, 
till  he  will  come  home  in  triumph  to  tell  of  the  conquest  of  a  difficult 
example,  he  will  advance  rapidly.  When  he  feels  that  there  is  less  interest 
in  the  school-house  and  its  occupants,  than  in  the  barn  and  the  growth  of 
its  flocks  and  herds,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  he  learns  slowly.  The 
powerful  motive  he  ought  to  feel  in  the  interest  of  the  parent  does  not  exist. 

School  Committee. — M.  M.  Longley,  I.  S.  Brooker. 


WEST   STOCKBRIDGE. 

By-Laws. — 1.  Any  child,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years 
who  does  not  attend  school  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  a  year,  shall  be  deemed 
a  truant. 

2.  Any  child  who,  while  a  member  of  any  school  within  the  limits  of 
West  Stockbridge,  shall  absent  himself  from  said  school,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  teacher,  and  parent  or  guardian,  shall  be  deemed  a  truant. 

3.  In  cases  of  truancy,  the  treatment  of  the  first  offence  shall  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  second  offence,  by  the  same  child,  shall 
be  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child.  The 
third  offence,  by  the  same  child  shall  be  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the 
truant  officer  of  the  district  to  which  the  child  belongs,  provided  there  be 
one  in  the  district;  otherwise  to  the  school  committee.  The  truant  officer, 
or  school  committee,  upon  such   complaint,  shall  immediately  notify  the 
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parent  or  guardian  of  the  offending  child,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  prevent 
summary  punishment  by  such  pledges  for  the  restraint  of  the  child  as  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  truant  officer,  or  committee.  If  the  parent  or 
guardian  does  not  furnish  and  carry  out  such  pledges,  the  truant  officer  or 
committee  aforesaid  shall,  within  one  week,  report  the  case  to  the  town 
treasurer,  who  shall  immediately  impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars, upon  the  parent  or  guardian  of  said  child.  If  said  fine  is  not  paid 
within  ten  days  from  the  time  it  is  imposed,  the  town  treasurer  shall,  by 
due  process  of  law,  commit  the  child  to  one  of  the  State  Reform  Schools. 

4.  To  prevent  any  child  from  being  unjustly  deemed  a  truant,  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  each  child,  in  all  cases  of  necessary  absence,  shall  previ- 
ously, if  possible,  or  at  the  earliest  opportunity  afterward,  inform  the 
teacher,  by  note  or  in  person,  of  such  necessary  absence. 

School  Committee. — W.  C.  Spaulding,  C.  C.  French,  S.  Reed. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that,  during  the  last  winter,  nine  female  teachers; 
have  been  employed  in  the  winter  schools.     But  a  very  few  of  the  male 
teachers  who  offer  to  teach  in  our  schools  are  as  well  qualified,  or  as  suc- 
cessful, as  the  female  teachers,  while  the  wages  of  the  former  are  much 
greater.     There  is  no  necessity,  in  most  of  the  districts,  for  the  practice  of 
employing  males  in  the  winter.     A  permanent  female  teacher,  employed 
term  after  term,  is  immeasurably  preferable.     It  is  a  good  rule  to  employ 
only  such  as  make  teaching  a  business.     The  under-graduates  of  our  col- 
leges, and  all  others  who  resort  to  teaching  as  a  temporary  expedient  to 
raise  money,  should  be  rejected.    Too  many  "keep  school" for  the  wages,, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  scholars  to  make  advancement  in  education.. 

School  Committee. — John  B.  Waterman,  Daniel  Dewey,  Benjamin  F.  Mills. 


WINDSOR. 

Teachers  should  encourage  poor  and  backward  scholars  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  assist  them  with  suggestive  illustrations.  A  dull  boy,  disliking 
study,  cannot  be  made  to  love  it,*  or  put  forth  any  effort  for  his  own 
improvement,  by  being  scolded  day  after  day  for  his  dulness,  and  having 
it  impressed  upon  him  that  he  never  will,  never  can  "learn  any  thing.  No 
course  that  a  teacher  can  pursue  will  more  surely  drive  a  boy  from  school 
discouraged  and  hating  his  teacher.  Parents  also  should  encourage  their 
children  to  get  all  the  education  in  their  power  to  acquire.  Would  you 
have  your  children  grow  up  to  become  respected  and  useful  members  of 
society,  educate  them.     Would  you  have  your  last  days  rich  in  the  bless- 
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ings  of  jour  children,  educate  them.  Watch  over  them  with  all  that 
solicitude  which  childhood,  in  its  weakness,  requires ;  prompt  them  to  be 
constant  at  school ;  visit  them  there.  They  need  your  encouragement, 
they  need  your  sympathy.  Assist  them  in  removing  those  little  hindrances 
which  tend  to  dishearten  now,  and  by-and-by  they  will  see  obstacles  only 
in  the  distance,  beckoning  them  on  to  greater  triumphs. 

School  Committee'—  Salmon  Capen,  A.  W.  Warren,  A.  T.  Pierce,  A.  F.  Dunham, 
H.  D.  Capen,  Reuben  Pierce,  S.  D.  Miner,  Abial  Nichols,  N.  N".  Thompson. 


NORFOLK    COUNTY. 


BRAINTREE. 


The  school  committee  is  also  required  to  visit  the  schools  periodically.  In 
the  performance  of  this  part  of  our  duty,  we  have  considered  that  the  spirit 
of  the  law  required  something  more  than  merely  going  into  the  school,  and 
spending  an  hour  or  two  in  listening  to  its  performances,  and  then  silently 
turning  our  backs,  without  a  word  of  counsel,  or  a  suggestion  by  which  the 
teacher  might  be  sustained,  and  the  scholars  benefited.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  note  or  inquire  into  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  school,  whether  it  related  to  the  supply  of  books,  the  classi- 
fication of  scholars,  the  mode  of  discipline,  and  what  difficulties,  if  any,  the 
teacher  encountered  in  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  school.  And 
when  we  have  noticed  peculiar  defects  or  excellencies,  we  have  frankly  sug- 
gested them  to  the  school,  together  with  such  friendly  remark  as  the  exigency 
seemed  to  require.  Having  thus  discharged  this  part  of  our  duty,  when 
and  where  it  seemed  to  be  most  needed,  and  would  be  likely  to  have  the 
most  practical  effect,  we  shall  not,  in  this  report,  pass  judgment  upon  the 
relative  success  of  the  different  schools,  or,  which  would  be  nearly  the  same 
thing,  indulge  in  personal  criticisms  of  the  several  teachers. 

The  success  of  a  school  is  generally  affected,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  teacher's  control — by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
the  school  or  district.  An  unsuccessful  teacher  in  one  school,  might  be  suc- 
cessful in  another.  Besides,  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  criticisms  would 
be  infallible ;  we  might  be  wrong  and  do  great  injustice — and  we  can  see 
no  substantial  benefit  in  embodying  those  of  a  personal  character  in  a  re- 
port, and  spreading  them  permanently  upon  the   record.     If  any  teachers 
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feel  a  curiosity  to  know  our  opinion,  of  their  relative  merits  and  success,  we 

would  refer  them  to  our  general  remarks  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 

and  if  they  find  any  thing  therein,  applicable   to  themselves,  they  may  be 

assured  that  that  was  the  precise  application  of  them  which   we    intended 

to  make. 

Education —  What  it  is. — Education  is  a  twofold  work.  The  one,  to 
supply  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge — the  other,  to  develop  the  mental 
faculties  themselves.  The  one,  to  communicate  simple  facts  and  events — 
the  other,  to  inquire  into  their  origin  and  results.  The  one  furnishes  rules 
and  formulas — the  other  inquires  into  their  reasonableness  and  truth — the 
reasons  why  and  wherefore.  The  one  furnishes  the  materials  and  instru- 
ments, which  are  useful  and  necessary  in  the  work  of  life — the  other,  not 
only  "puts  instruments  into  the  scholars  hands,  but  draws  out  and  develops 
his  own  powers,  so  that  they  become,  themselves,  the  most  potent  instru- 
ments. 

Education,  understood  in  its  proper  and  liberal  sense,  not  only  exercises 
the  memory,  but  trains  the  intellect,  and  moulds  the  heart.  It  deals,  not 
only  with  what  a  man  has,  but  with  what  he  is.  It  has  to  do  not  so  much 
with  the  external  coloring  of  the  fabric,  as  with  its  texture  and  substance. 
Its  mission  is  not  only  to  impart  good  gifts,  but  to  ennoble  and  elevate  the 
soul.  The  educational  drill  relates  not  so  much  to  the  outward  motions  of 
the  body,  as  to  the  nicer  movements  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  the  soldier  armed 
cap-a-pie,  may  go  through  the  drill  with  all  the  dexterity  and  precision  of  a 
veteran,  and  yet  be  of  little  value,  if  a  coward — so  the  soldier  with  the  most 
exalted  character,  daring  and  courage,  but  without  armor,  would  be  com- 
paratively useless.  The  best  and  perfect  work  of  education  is  symmetrical. 
It  develops  all  the  mental  and  moral  powers  harmoniously,  so  that  one  shall 
not  be  unduly  stimulated  and  expanded,  at  the  expense  of  another.  The 
trained  intellect  may  be  an  engine  of  destruction,  if  the  heart  be  corrupt, 
while  the  kindly  heart  is  inefficient,  if  intellect  be  wanting.  So  the  scholar 
may  be  intellectually  a  giant,  while  in  morals  he  is  a  dwarf. 

Were  we  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  general  drift  and  current  of  the 
education  in  our  schools,  we  should  say  that  the  tendency  is,  to  give  prom- 
inence to  the  culture  of  the  intellect  without  a  corresponding  culture  of  the 
heart.  The  spirit  of  emulation  is  more  often  stirred  up,  and  rewards  offered 
for  intellectual  acquirements,  than  for  that  which  is  self-ennobling  and  ele- 
vating— for  truth,  hdnesty,  and  "  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament 
of  human  society." 

Another  tendency  to  error  arises  from  the  idea,  to  some  extent  apparently 
still  entertained,  that  education  consists  principally  in  burdening  the  memory 
with  words.  Words  are  of  little  value,  aside  from  the  thought  conveyed. 
The  amount  of  actual  knowledge  acquired  by  the  study  of  school  books, 
though  valuable,  is  not  more  valuable  than  the  mental  training  and  disci- 
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pline  thereby  acquired.  It  is  only  a  few  general  facts,  and  leading  principles, 

of  the  studies  gone  over,  that  will  permanently  remain  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil,  after  the  school  has  closed.  And  if  these  principles  are  not  clearly 
apprehended,  the  exercise  of  committing  the  words  to  memory  is  of  little 
use.  Of  as  much  value  would  it  be  to  cram  the  child,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  with  all  manner  of  food,  in  order  to  pi'omote  its  physical  health  and 
growth,  as  to  crowd  his  memory  with  mere  words,  in  order  to  develop  his 
mental  or  moral  powers.  Words  are  the  useful  and  necessary  channels,  by 
which  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  But  they  are  only  so  far  use- 
ful, as  the  scholar  has  the  mental  ability  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  thoughts 
conveyed  by  them,  without  overloading  and  confusing  the  mind.  Beyond 
this,  they  make,  not  the  healthful  and  vigorous  scholar,  but  the  literary 
dyspeptic. 

Power  to  Interest. — Unless  scholars  are  interested  in  their  studies,  no 
great  progress  will  be  made — and  as  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  will  not  usually  excite  them  to  any  great 
effort,  very  much  depends  upon  the  teacher.  To  supply  the  necessary  stimu- 
lant, the  teacher  must  needs  have,  not  only  a  love  of  knowledge,  but  feel 
pleasure  in  communicating  it  to  others,  and  possess  skill  in  adapting  it  to 
their  comprehensions,  and  inspiring  them  with  a  love  of  it.  He  needs  an 
enthusiasm  for,  and  delight  in  his  profession,  which  would  lead  him  to  love 
to  be  engaged  in  it,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  its  respectability  or 
emoluments.  Then  will  he  infuse  that  spirit,  zeal,  and  animation  into  his 
classes,  which  will  press  them  cheerfully  onward.  From  the  tone  of  voice 
and  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  the  scholar  catches  something  of  his  zeal,  and 
imbibes  much  of  his  spirit.  There  is  a  constant  reciprocation  of  thought 
enkindling  thought,  of  mind  awakening  mind,  which  spreads  life,  interest 
and  animation  over  every  recitation,  and  insures  attention,  progress,  and 
successful  accomplishment.  It  is  surprising,  when  once  the  love  of  learning 
has  been  awakened,  how  much  can  be  accomplished,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  with  perfect  ease. 

The  late  Dr.  Emmons  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  If  you  want  your  audi- 
ence attentive  give  them  something  to  attend  to."  If  the  teacher  wants  his 
scholars  to  be  orderly,  and  to  improve,  he  must  keep  their  minds  occupied 
and  interested.  The  want  of  this,  is  the  true  cause  of  much  of  the  insubor- 
dination we  sometimes  find  in  schools.  The  mind,  ever  active,  will  find 
employment.  If  it  be  not  furnished  with  good  food,  it  will  crave  the  bad. 
And  if,  in  its  wayward  workings,  it  be  restrained,  the  restraint  is  galling  ; — 
confinement  in  the  school-room  becomes  tedious; — the  routine  of  its  duties 
irksome ; — listlessness,  restiveness,  and  insubordination  follow.  Such  a 
scholar,  having  little  to  attract  him  to  school,  or  interest  him  while  there, 
-will  only  go  at  all,  because  his  parents  will  not  allow  him  to  stay  at  home. 

The  trait  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  the  instr-uc- 
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tion  of  the  youngest  scholars  in  the  school.  And  here  it  seems  to  us,  to  he 
the  most  difficult  of  attainment.  To  interest,  and  keep  usefully  and  pleas- 
antly employed,  during  six  hours  of  the  day,  the  minds  of  a  class  of  begin- 
ners, introduced  for  the  first  term  into  the  school-room,  perched  upon  their 
little  seats,  where  every  uneasy  movement  may  be  the  precursor  of  a  check 
if  not  of  punishment,  with  nothing  before  them  but  the  empty  desks,  or  the 
opened  book,  with  rows  of  letters,  which  to  them  teach  nothing,  and  mean 
nothing, — is  a  task  of  very  rare  accomplishment.  A  task,  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  which,  we  feel  that  we  can  contribute  little  in  the  way  of 
suggestion  or  advice.  The  teacher,  who  can  thus  pleasantly  introduce  her 
youthful  charge  into  the  rugged  paths  of  knowledge,  without  disgusting  them 
by  the  necessary  restraints,  is  of  a  value  to  them  "  above  all  price." 

Capacity  to  Govern. — A  school  without  a  government,  is  like  a  nation 
without  a  head,  a  community  without  law, — like  a  ship  without  a  com- 
mander, in  danger,  not  only  from  the  waves  without,  but  of  mutiny  within. 
The  proper  government  for  a  school  is  peculiar.  It  is  as  far  removed  from 
an  absolute  Despotism,  as  from  a  Republic,  where  the  majority  rule. '  We 
♦sometimes  say  it  should  be  Parental.  But  this  needs  qualification.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  parents  are  meant.  The  discipline  in  the  school- 
room, should  be  as  far  from  the  over-indulgence  of  some,  as  from  the  harsh- 
ness, severity,  and  caprice  of  others.  Without  a  proper  degree  of  order, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  advantage.  By  this,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  silence 
of  death  should  reign  there,  but  such  a  degree  of  quiet,  as  is  consistent  with 
the  presence  of  living  intelligent  beings,  having  organs  of  speech  and  motion, 
and  diligently  occupied  in  their  appropriate  duties.  A  teacher,  himself 
calm  and  self-sustained,  having  "  control  over  his  own  spirit,"  with  a  certain 
dignity  and  weight  of  character,  and  showing  unaffected  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy towards  his  scholars,  will,  as  a  general  rulet  find  little  difficulty  in 
securing  obedience  to  his  reasonable  requirements. 

We  do  not  discard  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment  in 
some  cases.  Yet  within  our  experience,  the  most  incompetent  teachers, 
whip  their  scholars  most.  With  the  rod  or  the  ruler  in  their  hands  they 
seem  perfectly  at  home;  they  are  instruments  which  they  know  how  to 
handle.  They  are  the  ready  resort  in  every  difficulty ;  the  great  panacea 
for  every  evil  which  afflicts  the  school-room.  But  the  result  of  such  gov- 
ernment, is  to  make  the  subjects  of  it  hate  the  teacher,  hate  their  studies, 
and  become  disgusted  with  the  school ;  they  become  hardened  and  depraved. 
Equally  unfortunate  is  the  habit  of  fretting  and  scolding.  Constant  out- 
breaks of  ill  humor,  sharp  and  sullen  words,  soured  looks,  and  habitual  tones 
of  harshness,  alienate  the  pupil  from  the  teacher,  and  place  between  their 
minds  an  impassable  barrier  of  ice.  The  feelings  of  the  scholar  become 
either  embittered  and  soured,  or  cowed  and  crushed,  and  useful  study  is  out 
of  the  question. 
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The  true  teacher,  governs  more  by  force  of  mind  than  of  muscle.  There 
is  between  his  mind  and  that  of  the  taught,  the  relation  of  cordial  sympathy. 
Without  this,  there  is  in  fact  no  teacher  in  the  school,  only  his  bodily  pres- 
ence. The  teacher's  mind  is  the  great  central  force,  which  radiates  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  school-room,  inspiring  energy,  and  regulating  with  its 
genial  and  magnetic  influence,  the  movements  of  the  whole  body.  The 
scholars  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  associated  for  one  great  and  common 
object,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which,  they  must  be  the  principal  actors, 
and  the  teacher  their  assistant.  That  while  "  order  is  Heaven's  first  law," 
the  school-room  is  not  an  exceptional  place,  where  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
That  the  rules  adopted  for  their  guidance,  are  not  arbitrary  rules,  but  neces- 
sary to  their  well-being,  and  very  existence  as  a  school.  Imbued  with  this 
spirit,  the  school  moves  noiselessly  on,  animated  by  a  common  purpose  and 
a  common  interest.  A  word  is  then  as  potent  as  a  blow ;  a  look,  sometimes 
more  potent  than  a  word. 

But  there  are  some  scholars,  who  cannot  readily  be  brought  under  such 
influences.  In  almost  every  school,  there  are  a  few  exceptional  scholars, 
who,  from  deep-rooted  propensities  to  evil,  or  from  previous  bad  training  at» 
home  or  elsewhere,  will  not  only  break  over  all  mild  and  wholesome  rules 
of  discipline,  and  spurn  the  means  provided  for  their  own  education,  but  do 
all  they  can  to  destroy  those  means  and  deprive  others  of  their  benefit. 
One  or  two  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  break  up  the  order  of  a  school. 
And  if  they  cannot  be  inspired  with  the  honorable  feelings  which  belong  to 
young  and  ingenuous  minds,  they  should  be  taught,  by  the  prompt  infliction 
of  an  adequate  punishment,  at  least  to  know  the  manners  and  decencies  of 
life,  and  that  the  school-room  is  the  last  place  where  those  manners  may  be 
violated  with  impunity.  Not  with  an  offensive  showr  of  authority,  not  with 
the  least  tinge  of  passion  or  vindictiveness,  will  the  teacher  deal  with  them, 
but  rather  as  the  upright  judge,  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,"  pronounces 
sentence  against  the  criminal  violator  of  the  law,  intended  for  his  benefit  and 
protection.  Under  such  a  discipline,  the  offenders  will  find  themselves  in 
such  a  helpless  minority,  with  such  a  tide  of  public  feeling,  among  the  better 
disposed,  against  them,  that  they  will  not  care  often  to  brave  it — or,  if  they 
do,  they  should  be  at  once  ejected  from  the  school,  as  its  incorrigible  pest. 

Cultivation  and  Refinement. — If  adults  catch  the  tone  and  manners  of 
those  with  whom  they  associate,  much  more  do  children.  The  influence  of 
a  teacher,  in  this  respect,  is  much  greater  and  more  permanent,  than  that  of 
a  casual  associate.  The  teacher,  from  his  intimate  relation  to  his  pupils, 
becomes  the  model  after  which  their  manners,  modes  of  action,  and  expres- 
sion are  moulded.  The  first  impressions  of  the  nursery  even,  are  very 
important.  It  is  said  that  the  two  Gracchi,  owed  much  of  their  elegance 
of  thought  and  language,  to  their  mother,  Sempronia,  a  woman  of  great 
mental  culture  and  politeness. 
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There  should  be  nothing  positively  uncouth,  clumsy,  or  clownish  in  the 
teacher's  manners,  nor  provincial,  vulgar,  or  drawling  in  his  language  and 
pronunciation.  He  should  be  so  far  a  master  of  the  English  language,  as 
to  be  able,  habitually,  to  speak  it  with  correctness  and  propriety.  He  should 
not  allow  himself,  nor  his  scholars  in  his  presence,  to  use  such  words  as 
ware  for  were,  ben  or  bean  for  been,  jography  for  geography,  substruction  for 
subtraction,  kurchy  for  courtesy,  stomp  for  stamp,  and  drownded Tor  drowned  ; 
nor,  such  expressions  as  I  reckon,  or  I  calculate,  for  I  think  or  I  suppose — 
without  immediately  correcting  them,  whether  they  occur  in  the  recitation, 
in  reading,  or  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Aside  from  direct  instruction,  the  indirect  influence  that  a  well  bred 
gentleman  of  cultivated  mind  and  refined  manners  will  exert  upon  the  char- 
acter and  bearing  of  the  child,  will  be  quite  different  from  that  of  the  instruc- 
tor of  an  opposite  character. 

Moral  and  Religious  Character. — The  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  require 
that  teachers  shall  not  only  possess  "  good  moral  characters,"  but  "endeavor 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children  committed  to  their  care  the  principles 
of  piety  and  justice."  In  the  propriety  of  this  requirement  we  trust  that 
all  agree. 

The  teacher  who  should  be  willing  to  leave  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
young,  committed  to  his  care,  to  become  moral  wastes,  where  the  weeds  of 
immorality  and  vice  may  take  root  and  flourish,  would  fall  very  far  below 
our  conception  of  what  a  faithful  teacher  should  be,  and  do.  In  obedience 
to  the  positive  requirements  of  the  law,  if  for  no  other  reason,  he  will  find 
or  create  frequent  opportunities  of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
the  "principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth" — not  by 
formal  discussions  and  learned  homilies  upon  theological  and  doctrinal 
points,  (which  would  contravene  the  spirit  of  another  provision  of  the  law, 
and,  to  a  company  of  lively  children,  would  have  a  drowsy  and  somniferous 
effect,) — much  less,  by  efforts  to  proselytize  his  pupils  to  the  belief  of  the 
dogmas  of  any  particular  creed  or  sect.  But  the  teacher  who  is  imbued 
with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  high  nature  of  his  calling,  will  endeavor 
to  breath  through  his  daily  instructions  an  elevated  tone  of  piety  and  morals 
— now  arresting  the  pupil's  attention  by  direct  precept,  now  by  illustrative 
and  striking  example  ;  now  by  facts,  and  now  by  supposed  cases  ;  now  by 
questions,  requiring  in  the  answer  the  exercise  of  moral  judgment,  and  now 
by  stirring  appeals  to  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;  now  by  scorching 
rebuke  of  vice,  and  now  by  the  winning  tones  of  commendation  of  good 
acts,  of  difficult  performance,  of  self-denying  disinterestedness  and  exalted 
virtue.  And,  most  difficult  of  all,  by  aiming  to  embody  before  them,  in  his 
own  daily  life,  a  living  example  and  illustration  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
a  high-toned  and  efficient,  but  true  and  humble,  Christian. 
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Parents. — It  is  not  alone  upon  the  teachers  that  the"  prosperity  and 
success  of  our  schools  depend.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  aid  and  co- 
operation of  parents.  It  is  for  them  to  see  that  their  children  are  sent 
regularly  to  school  ;  that  they  are  neither  tardy  at  the  commencement,  nor 
withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the  school.  No  slight  convenience  to  them- 
selves, for  the  little  services  they  might  perform,  should  induce  them  to 
keep  their  children  from  school  a  single  day  or  hour.  If  they  send  them 
at  all,  it  should,  for  the  time  being,  be  the  main  business  of  their  life,  and 
not  the  secondary  business,  to  be  attended  to  after  every  other  call  upon 
their  time  has  been  answered. 

They  should  do  this  in  justice  to  the  teacher.  After  the  pupil's  name  is 
entered  upon  the-  register,  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  claim  every  moment 
of  his  time,  during  school-hours,  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Upon  him  is 
placed  the  responsibility  for  its  progress.  No  one  is  more  ready  to  place 
this  responsibility  upon  the  teacher,  than  the  parent.  But  responsibilities 
and  duties  are  correlative.  If  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  pupil's 
improvement,  he  has  a  right  to  his  time  ;  and  the  parent  should  yield  this 
right,  fully  and  without  reservation. 

He  should  be  sent  regularly,  in  justice  to  the  child.  Education  is  not 
to  be  caught  by  snatches,  here  and  there ;  it  is  a  work  of  continuity.  If  the 
child  is  sent  only  every  other  day,  or  every  other  week,  this  continuity  is 
broken  up.  He  forgets  in  the  one  week,  what  he  learned  the  week  before. 
In  some  studies,  the  loss  of  a  few  lessons  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  whole ; 
the  missing  links,  destroy  the  chain — the  stitches  dropped,  spoil  the  whole 
network.  When  a  scholar  goes  stumbling  and  blundering  through  his 
lessons,  very  frequently  the  teacher  turns  to  us,  and  says,  apologetically,  and 
in  a  whisper,  "  very  irregular  in  his  attendance."  Though  larger,  perhaps, 
than  the  rest  of  the  scholars  in  his  class,  he  goes  steadily  down,  down,  till  at 
length  he  reaches  a  point  where  he  can  get  no  lower.  He  feels  his  inferior- 
ity, and  is  stung  by  it.  He  becomes  discouraged,  disheartened.  You  might 
as  well,  perhaps  better,  not  send  him  to  school  at  all. 

Scholars  should  be  sent  to  school  regularly,  in  justice  to  the  rest  of  the 
school.  Those  who  are  irregular  in  attendance,  are  a  constant  drag  upon 
the  rest  of  the  school.  The  classes  are  retarded  in  their  march,  by  the  con- 
stant stragglers  from  their  ranks.  They  must  either  stop  for  them  to  come 
up,  or  go  on  without  them,  when  a  new  class  must  be  formed  of  the  absen- 
tees ;  and  so  the  process  must  go  on,  till  each  absentee  foims  a  class  by  him- 
self. Thus  the  plans  of  the  teacher  would  be  broken  up,  his  time  frittered 
away  by  useless  sub-divisions,  and  every  thing  like  orderly  progress,  and 
effective  drill,  impossible. 

Circumstances  will  sometimes  render  the  absence  of  scholars  necessary. 
But,  where  from  one-fourth  to  one-third,  (as  has  been  the  case  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  past  year,)  are  habitually  absent,  there  must  be   negligence  and 
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blame  somewhere.  The  districts  are.  very  tenacious  that  the  school  money 
should  be  so  appropriated  amongst  them,  as  to  give  to  each  its  fair  share. 
And  this  is  right.  Now,  suppose  the  town,  or  the  committee,  should  deprive  a 
district  of  one-third  of  its  due  proportion  ?  What  a  clamor  should  we  hear 
about  the  injustice  and  oppression ;'  and  those  who  do  not  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  at  all,  or  at  most,  more  than  half  the  time,  would  very  likely 
be  the  loudest  in  their  complaints.  Yet,  where  is  the  difference  in  the  result 
between  being  deprived  of  a  thing,  by  the  unfairness  of  others,  or  by  your 
own  negligence  ?  Again,  what  parent  would  not  be  indignant,  if  charged 
with  wilfully  withholding  from  his  child,  one-half  the  food  and  clothing 
necessary  for  its  sustenance  and  support  ?  Yet,  which  is  worse,  to  neglect 
the  body,  or  to  pinch  and  starve  the  mind  ? 

Parents  can  do  much,  by  showing  an  interest  in  the  studies  of  their  chil- 
dren— not  only  furnishing  the  necessary  books,  but  making  frequent  inquiry 
about  their  progress — and  occasionally  following  them  to  the  school-room, 
dropping  a  kind  word  of  encouragement  to  the  faithful  teacher,  and  an 
equally  kind  word  of  admonition  to  the  unfaithful  or  unskilful ;  and  show- 
ing that  they  are  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  scholars  and  the  school.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  see  a  full  representation  of  the  parents  and  friends  at 
the  closing  examinations — not  that  we  should  wish  those  occasions  to  be 
made  attractive,  by  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  series  of  literary  gymnastics 
and  pyrotechnics,  not  germane  to  the  previous  studies  of  the  term ;  and  to 
which  spectators  would  be  drawn,  as  they  might  be  to  witness  a  theatrical 
exhibition,  or  a  juggler's  show.  An  examination  should  be,  what  its  name 
imports,  an  inquiry  into  the  results  of  the  labors  of.the  term,  in  the  way  of 
solid  acquisition  and  mental  discipline.  And  when  parents  take  an  interest 
in  witnessing  these  results,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  index,  that  they  have  been 
interested  in  the  processes  which  have  been  at  work,  during  the  term,  to 
produce  them,  and,  more  than  all,  that  they  took  such  an  interest  in  the 
school,  before  it  commenced,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  endeavor  to  secure 
a  good  teacher,  and  then  to  sustain  and  encourage  him  in  his  work. 

Parents  would  do  well  not  to  interfere  too  much  in  the  studies  of  their 
children — as  to  the  number  of  their  studies,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
go  through  a  given  number  of  books,  or  over  a  given  number  of  pages.  All 
this  may  be  safely  left,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  discretion  of  a  judicious 
and  faithful  teacher,  who  is  always  glad  to  hear  your  suggestions.  It  is 
better  to  know  a  little,  well,  than  much,  confusedly.  It  is  better  that  a  scholar 
should  go  over  a  small  space,  thoroughly,  than  over  a  much  larger  one,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  at  the  end,  it  would  be  difficult  to  strike  a  distinct  line 
between  his  knowledge  and  his  ignorance. 

It  is  necessary  that  scholars  should  respect  and  have  confidence  in  their 
teachers.  Very  much  depends  upon  parents  in  this  particular.  Our  teachers 
are  constantly  changing.     It  is  an  exceptional  case  if  one  remains  in  the 
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same  school  more  than  one  or  two  terms, — oftener  but  one.  They  have 
not,  therefore,  an  established  character,  which  may  bid  defiance  to  sinister 
influences  from  without.  Perhaps  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  easily  reme- 
died, under  our  present  circumstances.  The  really  accomplished  teacher, 
of  established  reputation  and  experience,  will  generally  be  picked  off,  before 
long,  to  some  more  desirable  school,  perhaps  to  fill  the  place  of  teachers  in 
the  annual  schools  in  other  towns.  Our  districts  could  not  afford  to  keep 
them,  if  they  were  willing  to  risk  the  precarious  chance  of  being  employed, 
from  term  to  term,  under  the  changing  administrations  of  our  districts.  With 
every  change,  the  new  teacher  has  to  become  established  in  her  new  situa- 
tion,— to  become  acquainted  with  the  scholars,  and  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding her.  During  this  formative  period,  influences  are  sometimes  at 
work,  of  which  she  may  be  entirely  ignorant.  As  far  back  as  the  district 
meeting,  two  rival  parties  may  have  been  formed,  each  with  the  view  to 
choose  a  particular  agent,  who  will  employ  a  particular  teacher.  Of  course, 
only  one  party  could  be  successful.  The  new  teacher  finds  herself,  unwit- 
tingly, assuming  her  position,  with  a  party  arrayed  against  her.  Doubts, 
and  surmises,  and  forebodings  are  indulged  in.  The  minds  of  a  part  of  her 
pupils  are  infected  with  a  poison,  which  will  soon  make  itself  felt, — for  chil- 
dren intuitively  catch  the  spirit  of  the  atmosphere  which  pervades  their 
home  ;  particularly  when  those  who  are,  or  are  to  become,  their  teachers 
are  concerned.  And  they  know  from  whom  they  have  caught  the  spirit,  and 
to  whom  to  turn  for  sympathy.  "Trifles  light  as  air,"  whether  they  relate 
to  government,  to  discipline,  or  instruction,  are  magnified  into  grievous 
faults.  The  authors  of  these  influences  may  succeed  in  impairing  the  influ- 
ence and  usefulness  of  the  teacher.  Whether  they  mean  it  or  not,  they 
may,  and  very  probably  will,  break  down  the  school.  But  it  will  be  a 
barren  victory  ;  it  will  recoil  with  tenfold  injury  upon  themselves,  and  upon 
their  children. 

If,  in  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  there  are  persons  who  deserve  our  sym- 
pathy, encouragement  and  support,  they  are  the  patient,  faithful,  and  devoted 
teachers  of  our  schools.  While  they  remain  our  teachers,  we  should  sustain 
them,  for  their  work's  sake ;  and  let  no  disparaging  or  distrustful  word  of 
ours,  diminish  that  confidence  and  respect,  which  all  pupils  should  feel 
towards  those  appointed  to  instruct  them.  If  any  are  manifestly  incompetent 
there  is  a  quiet  way  to  remove  them,  without  permanent  injury  to  the 
scholars  or  the  school. 

School  Committee. — N.  L.  White,  Asa  French,  Noah  Torrey. 

BROOKLINE. 

Much  has  been  said,  recently,  of  the  importance  of  military  education  in 
our  Public  Schools.     In  their  last  report,  the  committee  commended  this 
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important  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  town.  While  sensible  as  ever  of  its 
importance,  the  committee  feel  that  our  Public  Schools  may  be  made,  in 
another  way,  to  conduce  even  more  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Surely,  in  a  free  country,  the  political  education  of  the  citizen  cannot  be 
viewed  as  of  less  moment  than  his  military  education.  If  it  be  of  vital 
consequence  that  he  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  that  he  may  defend  his 
liberties,  surely  it  cannot  be  of  less  consequence  that  he  should  be  instructed 
in  what  those  liberties  consist.  We  are,  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the 
course  of  study  in  our  Public  Schools  should  be  in  such  a  way  modified,  as 
to  give  greater  prominence  to  those  moral  and  political  studies  which  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  the  good  citizen.  Surely  the  schools  which  are 
supported  by  the  State  owe  the  State  this  return.  Under  a  wise  direction, 
our  schools  might  thus  be  made  the  nurseries  of  that  manly  and  intelligent 
public  virtue  which  befits  a  people  obeying  a  government  of  laws  rather 
than  a  government  of  men.  The  maxim  of  Aristotle  is  as  true  now  as 
ever,  "  that  what  contributes  most  to  preserve  the  State  is  to  educate 
children  with  reference  to  it." 

The  committee  have  ventured  to  make  these  suggestions  respecting 
political  edusation,  not  so  much  because  they  anticipate  any  immediate 
movement  in  this  direction,  as  to  indicate  the  tendency  which  is  showing 
itself  among  leading  minds.  With  all  the  praises  that  have  been  lavished 
upon  our  Public  School  system,  the  true  theory  of  public  education  is  still 
imperfectly  recognized  among  us.  The  system  is  clearly  capable  of  accom- 
plishing much  more  than  it  now  does.  The  present  dangers  that  threaten 
our  national  existence  awaken  new  inquiries  respecting  the  sources  of 
enduring  nationality.  Those  who  view  with  anxiety  the  impending  future 
— and  who  is  there  among  us  that  does  not  ?— cannot  but  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  these  inquiries.  The  problem  that  next  presses  for  solution  on 
those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  direction  of  Public  Schools,  is  the  problem 
on  which  the  free  States  of  antiquity  labored  with  such  diligence, — how  to 
render  education  more  directly  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Those  countries  of  the  Old  World  which  have  given  most  attention .  to 
public  education  already  recognize  its  significance  in  this  respect.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the  method  which  has  been  applied  with  so 
much  success,  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  to  the  training  of  obedient  subjects, 
may  not  be  applied  in  this  country  with  equal  success  to  the  training  of 
intelligent  and  loyal  citizens.  Says  a  leading  English  writer  on  this 
subject  (Mr.  J.  D.  Morell,)  "  Much  of  the  political  education  of  a  people  is, 
of  course,  spontaneous.  It  is  only  gradually,  and  by  the  training  of  long 
experience,  that  nations  acquire  the  power  of  self-government,  and  that  the 
individual  finds  his  own  position,  politically  speaking,  in  the  community. 
There  are,  however,  many  things  of  great  importance  to  the  citizens  of  a 
free  country,  which  can  and  ought  to  be  taught ;   the  want  of  which,  more- 
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over,  is  fraught  with  serious  evils  both  to  the  individual  and  the  State. 
These  are,  the  nature  and  functions  of  government ;  the  obligation  every 
man  is  under  to  yield  a  portion  of  his  personal  liberty  to  the  public  good  ; 
the  duty  of  obeying  all  the  just  laws  of  the  community;  the  nature  and 
rights  of  property ;  the  relation  of  capital  to  labor,  and  of  the  employer  to 
the  employed ;  the  laws  of  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  ethics  of 
commerce.  The  want  of  some  elementary  knowledge  on  these  matters 
naturally  gives  rise  to  sedition,  conspiracy,  and  revolution  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  misery,  pauperism,  and  consequent  vice  and  degeneracy  on  the  other. 
Every  child,  therefore,  should  be  trained  to  know  and  act  upon  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  social  economy  and  the  primary  duties  of  citizenship." 

Far  the  Committee. — J.  L.  Diman. 


CANTON. 

Spelling. — In  all  the  schools,  careful  and  persistent  attention  has  been 
given  to  spelling  by  oral  exercises,  and  by  writing  words  in  books  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  and  upon  the  blackboards.  We  have  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  all  the  pupils,  and  they  have  attained  to  exactness. 

Reading. — "  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  Bos  well,  who  had  instituted  a 
comparison  between  his  writings  and  Addison's  ;  "  Sir,  Addison  had  his 
style,  and  I  have  mine,"  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  humor  might  any  of 
our  teachers  reply  to  our  criticisms.  Their  methods  of  teaching  reading 
are  as  various  as  their  numbers.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  there  are  not 
excellencies  in  each.  Neither  can  we  presume  that  all  pupils  can  be  made 
to  read  equally  well.  To  read  so  that  men  will  listen,  and  catch  the  beauty 
and  sense,  and  seize  upon  the  idea  of  the  author,  comes  to  few  even  with 
the  aid  of  the  best  teachers.  It  may  be  a  fallacy  to  say  that  "  Who  drives 
fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat,"  but  it  cannot  be  controverted  that,  no  man 
can  teach  others  to  read  well,  who  is  not  himself  a  good  reader.  There 
are  occasionally  in  our  schools  pupils  who  read  well, — much  better  than 
their  teachers  can,  and  who  really  are  the  teachers  and  models  of  reading, 
and  form  the  style  of  their  fellow-pupils.  By  natural  gifts,  by  study,  by 
observation,  by  association  with  others  outside  the  school-room,  and  by  the 
faithful  labors  of  parents  and  of  past  teachers,  they  have  acquired  this 
distinction. 

No  deception  can  be  practiced  with  success  in  the  matter  of  reading. 
Not  by  copying  from  Keys,  as  in  arithmetical  examples,  nor  by  putting  the 
figures  on  the  blackboard  merely  memoriter,  nor  by  being  assisted  by 
ingenious  hints  from  the  teacher,  can  an  indifferent  reader  appear  well.  A 
pupil  stands  up  to  read  ;  there  must  be  no  waiting  to  think  out  the  meaning 
and  pronunciation  of  the  words  ;    to  calculate  the  emphasis,  the  accent,  the 
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pauses  and  the  inflections.  "  Intellect  and  feeling  are  to  be  communicated, 
the  tongue  must  articulate,  the  lips  pronounce,  the  voice  carry  out  the 
echo  of  the  soul." 

For  the  Committee. — Samuel  B.  Noyes. 


FOXBOROUGH. 

The  present  system  holds  no  one  responsible ;  one  committee'  has  the 
power  of  nomination,  the  other  the  power  of  confirmation,  and  the  general 
expectation  is  that  the  superintending  committee  will  approve  every  candi- 
date who  has  the  literary  qualifications  requisite,  whether  said  candidate  has, 
in  their  judgment,  other  necessary  qualifications  for  a  successful  teacher  or 
not.  Again,  a  friend  or  relative,  who  may  be  an  estimable  citizen,  and 
yet  a  very  poor  teacher,  is  much  more  liable  to  secure  the  situation  than  a 
successful  predecessor.  Another  difficulty  growing  out  of  this  double 
system,  and  the  only  other  we  shall  mention  of  the  many  existing,  is,  that 
it  is  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  employing  permanent 
teachers ;  the  usual  yearly  change  of  prudential  agents  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  change  of  teachers.  This  alone  is  sufficient  cause  for 
adopting  a  different  plan.  It  needs  no  illustration  to  prove  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  constant  change,  carried  into  any  business,  would  necessitate  a 
failure  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Now,  it  is  by  securing  and  maintaining  a 
corps  of  earnest,  successful,  professional  teachers,  that  we  can  effectually 
improve  the  condition  of  our  schools.  It  would  greatly  augment  the  duties 
of  the  superintending  committee,  yet  we  are  in  favor  of  giving  to  them  the 
control  of  the  schools,  and  holding  them  responsible  for  their  success. 

The  practice  of  employing  male  teachers  in  the  winter,  and  females  in 
the  summer,  is  a  serious  evil,  and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  schools ;  it  is  a  system  which  never  will  give  character  to  them.  No 
one  would  patronize  a  private  school  managed  in  this  way.  Our  colleges 
would  soon  be  without  scholars  if  they  had  a  new  faculty  twice  a  year. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  these  semi-annual  changes  seems  to  be,  that 
although  a  female  can  govern  the  school  in  summer,  when  composed 
mostly  of  smaller  scholars,  yet  she  will  fail  to  maintain  a  wholesome  disci- 
pline in  the  winter,  when  she  has  a  number  of  large  and  boisterous  boys. 
This  is  the  first  objection  to  the  plan  of  instituting  a  new  policy,  and 
although  it  is  one  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  yet  we  think  it  can  be 
overcome  by  the  persistent  efforts  of  agents  in  employing  more  thoroughly 
qualified,  and  more  experienced  female  teachers.  This  system  has  been 
tried  elsewhere,  and  we  trust  a  fair  trial  will  be  given  it  in  this  town. 

Another  influence  prejudicial  to  the  usefulness  of  our  schools  is  the 
disposition  so  generally  manifested  to  send  children  to  Private  Schools. 
Nearly  one-half  as  much  is  paid  for  the  private  instruction  of  children, 
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between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  as  is  appropriated  for  the  public 
schools.  It  is  undoubtedly  for  the  best  interest  of  the  community  to  have 
the  children  of  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  private  instructions,  and  of 
those  who  cannot,  attend  school  together;  the  other  course  has  a  tendency 
to  create  clannish  notions  among  children,  who  would  otherwise  be  equals. 
Again,  in  so/ne  instances,  these  pupils  are  for  a  part  of  the  year  in  Public 
Schools,  and  their  leaving  is  not  only  discouraging  to  the  teachers,  but  dis- 
organizes the  school.  It  is  a  still  greater  evil  to  take  from  them  any 
portion  of  the  advanced  scholars. 

School  Committee. — A.  Sumner  Dean,  J.  M.  Everett,  Azel  H.  Drake. 

FRANKLIN. 

Visitation  of  Schools  by  Parents  and  Friends. — As  already  stated,  there 
has  been  a  visible  improvement  in  this  regard.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  of 
the  good  results  of  such  a  practice.  It  assures  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
popular  interest  in  them  and  their  work ;  stimulating  them  to  greater 
fidelity,  and  checking  the  tendency  to  carelessness  and  indifference,  which 
is  too  often  apparent.  The  very  fact  that  the  schools  are  always  liable  to 
be  entered  by  visitors,  to  take  notice  of  their  general  appearance  and  listen 
to  such  recitations  as  may  chance  to  be  made  at  the  time,  will  exert  a  kind 
of  outside  pressure  of  no  small  importance  and  value.  The  services  of  a 
faithful  committee  are  indeed  useful.  But  we  really  doubt  whether  they 
are  not  transcended  by  such  an  agency. 

And  what  is  necessary  to  secure  such  a  result  ?  Only  the  visit  of  every 
father  and  mother  and  friend  of  education  once  or  twice  during  each  term. 
And  who  is  there  who  would  not  be  willing  to  make  so  much  sacrifice  for 
the  almost  certain  good  to  be  hoped  for  from  such  an  auxiliary  ?  Suppose 
you  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  various  studies  pursued,  you  are 
certainly  interested  in  the  results.  And  surely  it  does  not  seem  to  square 
very  well  with  our  ordinary  estimate  of  Yankee  prudence  and  thrift  to  raise 
so  much  money  and  appropriate  so  much  time  (of  the  children)  to  the 
interests  of  education,  and  then  manifest  so  much  indifference  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  expended  or  used. 

School  Committee. — A.  D.  Sargeant,  S.  Hunt,  John  K.  Deering. 

MEDFIELD. 

There  are  defects  in  our  schools,  apparent  to  the  committee,  and,  we 
presume,  to  all  familiar  with  them,  some  of  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
suggest. 

One  radical  and  general  defect  is  a  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  the 
language  in  which  all  the  various  studies  of  the  school  are  presented  ;    a 
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want  of  clear,  accurate,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  form,  use,  and 
meaning  of  words  which  are  constantly  being  spoken  or  read.  Reading  is, 
in  too  many  cases,  only  a  stumbling  utterance  of  words,  without  any  intel- 
ligible expression  of  the  sentiment  they  are  intended  to  convey.  Spelling 
is  too  commonly  faulty.  Definitions  'are  too  seldom  sought  after.  The 
construction  of  sentences,  either  by  written  composition  or  by  dictation 
upon  the  blackboard,  is  too  seldom  practiced.  A  marked  change  in  regard 
to  reading,  has,  in  some  instances,  been  very  gratifying  to  us ;  and  we  hope 
that  a  similar  change  will  become  apparent  in  regard  to  all  the  exercises 
named,  and  in  all  the  schools. 

Another  defect  is  the  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  scholars.  We  have  already  intimated  the  belief  that  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence  are  generally  combined.  Manners  are  too 
nearly  a  part  of  good  morals  not  to  be  included  in  the  same  consideration. 
Nothing  is  more  apt  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  a  good  education,  or  to 
nullify  its  value,"  if  obtained  through  superior  force  of  intellect,  than  the 
absence  of  right  sentiments  and  feelings  o£  duty;  the  want  of  a  high-toned 
moral  sense.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  teacher,  then, — in  comparison 
with  which  all  others  are  of  less  importance,  and  by  means  of  which  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  scholar  will  be  stimulated  to  their  best  endeavor, — is 
the  creation  of  a  healthy  moral  atmosphere  in  the  school.  It  should  be 
his  constant  aim  to  free  the  minds  of  his  pupils  from  false  ideas  of  what  is 
morally  right,  and  their  hearts  from  wrong  feelings  towards  others.  A  great 
deal  may  be  done  in  the  school-room,  by  suitable  means,  to  suppress  any 
wrong  emotion,  to  subdue  any  heated  passion  which  scholars  may  be 
inclined  to  indulge,  and  to  avert  any  evil  influence  to  which  they  may  be 
exposed  in  their  companionships  here  or  elsewhere.  And  no  satisfaction 
could  be  more  delightful  to  the  teacher  or  the  parent,  than  that  which 
arises  from  a  perception  of  fixed  habits  of  virtue  and  a  character  of  pure, 
noble,  generous  qualities,  in  the  objects  of  their  mutual  care  and  solicitude. 
Were  this  more  common,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  with  pain  of  the 
deceitful  practices,  the  shameful  communications,  the  false  and  foul  asser- 
tions, and  the  overbearing  and  injurious  treatment  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  which  are  now  the  disgrace,  as  they  are  the  danger,  of  many  schools. 

One  more  defect  we  feel  constrained  to  name,  and  that  is,  the  total  neglect 
of  any  instruction  in  relation  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  government  and 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  Union.  We  have  suggested  this  in  previous 
reports,  but  are  the  more  impressed  with  its  importance  at  this  time,  by  a 
consideration  of  our  present  national  danger  and  distress.  How  few  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  ever  had  opportunity  or  means  of  becoming 
familiar  with  these  things !  How  much  has  the  general  ignorance  of  them 
had  to  do  with  the  evils  which  are  now  upon  us !  How  vastly  important 
is  it  that  every  young  man  should  have  a  knowledge  of  them  when  he 
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arrives  at  his  majority,  and  begins  to  exercise  his  rights  as  a  citizen  !  A 
political  class-book,  such  as  was  in  common  use  in  the  schools  many  years 
ago,  might  now  be  more  useful,  and  is  certainly  as  much  needed. 

We  would  have  your  children  taught  in  the  school-room,  as  well  as  else- 
where, to  think  seriously  of  the  great  purpose  of  life;  to  act  and  feel  and 
speak  always  rightly  ;  not  because  it  is  a  requirement,  which  they  must 
obey,  but  because  it  is  a  duty,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  perform,  and 
the  performance  of  which  will  be  a  source  of  happiness  to  them,  in  every 
future  condition  and  hour  of  life.  We  would  have  the  teachers  of  your 
schools  to  be  only  and  always  such  as,  by  the  force  of  their  own  exalted 
character,  can  inspire  in  your  children  a  love  of  duty  and  of  right ;  and  by 
the  development  of  their  own  mental  activity  and  energy  can  awaken  in 
others  a  similar  spirit,  and  make  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  discharge 
of  duty,  the  most  delightful  pleasure  of  early  and  maturer  life. 

For  the  Committee. — Chas.  C  Sewall. 


MILTON. 

The  fact  that  many  children  leave  school  early,  gives  additional  impor- 
tance to  the  Primary  Schools.  Let  no  primary  teacher  feel  that  her  position 
is  too  humble  for  her  abilities  :  if  it  is,  then  may  any  mother  regard  it  as  a 
task  unworthy  of  her  to  rear  and  educate  her  children.  No  such  oppor- 
tunity as  the  Primary  School  affords  is  afterwards  offered  to  the  teacher  to 
develop  and  to  direct  all  the  faculties  of  the  child,  moral  and  intellectual. 
We  are  too  apt  to  forget  how  susceptible  of  impressions  young  children  are. 
The  reasoning  faculties  are  comparatively  late  in  their  development,  the 
perceptive  faculties  the  earliest.  These  must  be  addressed  by  the  primary 
teacher,  in  the  full  consciousness  that  the  impressions  which  she  makes  upon 
the  child's  mind  will  remain  there  through  his  life. 

Of  the  studies  pursued  in  our  schools,  reading  is  the  first  in  importance. 
Before  an  arithmetic  or  a  geography  is  put  into  a  child's  hands,  he  must  be 
taught  to  read  intelligibly  and  with  ease ;  and  so  long  as  he  remains  in  our 
town  schools,  grammar  as  well  as  primary,  reading  must  continue  to  hold  a 
prominent  place  among  his  studies. 

Reading  is  not  simply  an  exercise  of  the  voice.  It  exercises  the  mind. 
Its  mechanical  part,  even,  assists  the  understanding ;  for  language  is 
addressed  to  the  ear,  not  to  the  eye.  The  reader  listens  to  his  own  voice, 
and  catches  from  it  a  clearer  conception  of  his  author's  meaning  than  the 
first  glance  at  the  structure  of  his  author's  sentences  has  previously  conveyed 
to  him.  Arbitrary  rules  for  reading  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  com- 
prehension of  an  author's  meaning  which  will  enable  us  to  give  the  natural 
expression  to  his  language. 
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Spelling  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  reading.  These  two  branches  must  be 
mastered  in  early  years.  If  they  are  not  mastered  then,  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  mastered  at  all ;  while  but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  other  branches  can 
be  attained  without  them.  In  teaching  these  branches,  as  in  teaching 
arithmetic,  such  lessons  should  be  assigned  to  children  as  are  within  their 
comprehension.  Even  a  spelling  lesson  is  of  little  value  to  a  child,  if  he 
can  form  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  it  contains. 

For  the  Committee. — Joseph  R.  Webstek. 

QUINCY. 

Gymnastics. — AH  our  senses  are  susceptible  of  improvement  by  training 
and  discipline, — the  sight,  touch,  smell,  and  hearing ;  so  are  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  and  likewise  all  the  powers  of  the  body.  It  is  essential  to  the 
full  development  of  the  whole  man,  and  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  action 
and  performance  of  the  functions  of  his  nature,  that  all  his  powers  and 
faculties, — vital,  animal,  and  intellectual, — should  be  educated  together  and 
in  harmony.  It  is  on  this  high  ground,  that  the  more  enlightened  friends 
of  our  Public  Schools  place  physical  training. 

In  Prussia,  gymnastics  are  required  by  law  in  all  their  Public  Schools. 
Our  own  legislature  have  a  bill  before  them  looking  to  the  introduction  of 
military  drill  and  discipline  into  the  Public  Schools  as  a  measure  of  security 
and  defence  of  the  State. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  however,  we  would  recommend  them 
for  their  happy  effects  upon  the  children.  Trained  to  move  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell,  and  to  march  with  military  precision,  the  pupils  acquire  habits 
of  promptitude  in  their  action,  and  avoid  confusion  and  delay  in  taking  their 
places  for  recitation  and  returning,  and  in  moving  about  the  room.  In  time, 
habits  of  self-possession,  propriety,  and  dignity  of  manners  and  conduct  are 
attained.  The  spirited  execution  of  the  simple  exercises  in  gymnastics 
practiced  in  our  schools,  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  begets  a  cheerful 
frame  of  feelings  in  the  pupils.  The  mind  is  quickened  and  invigorated, 
by  warm  and  healthful  currents  circulating  through  the  veins  and  arteries. 
The  tone  of  the  school  is  raised  and  made  cheerful  and  pleasant,  so  that 
the  children  return  to  their  studies  with  zest  and  fresh  vigor. 

School  Committee. — George  White,  William  B.  Duggan,  George  H.  Locke,  John 
D.  Wells,  Ebenezer  Adams,  J.  G.  B.  Heath. 

PvOXBURY. 

"We  are  satisfied  that  our  system  of  grading  is  substantially  correct ;  yet, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  leave  before  they  enter  the  High,  or  even, 
the  First  Division  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  teachers  should  see  to  it  that 
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scholars  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  studies  pursued,  even  if  they  fall 
behind  in  the  race  for  promotion  and  place.  Our  anxiety  for  them  will 
measurably  cease,  if,  upon  leaving  the  Grammar  Schools,  they  can  satis- 
factorily answer  these  questions : 

1.  Are  they  good  readers?  Do  they  readily  comprehend  the  subject 
discussed,  articulate  in  a  distinct  manner  the  letters,  syllables  and  words, 
and  properly  emphasize  the  meaning  of  the  author  ? 

2.  Can  they  spell  correctly  ?  To  spell  well  is  an  accomplishment  of 
great  utility.  Many  persons,  of  great  natural  gifts  and  many  acquirements, 
are  often  sadly  deficient  here.  They  may  be  unconscious  of  deficiency  in 
this  regard  ;  but  the  recipients  of  their  epistles,  or  those  transacting  busi- 
ness with  them,  will  be  reminded  of  it,  much  to  their  chagrin  and  discomfort. 
Let  our  children  be  spared  this  mortification. 

3.  Can  they  cipher  well  ?  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  solve 
every  imaginable  problem  or  question  ;  but  a  thorough  knowledge  in  the 
four  general  rules  is  essential  for  success  in  the  business  of  life.  To  mul- 
tiply, divide,  subtract  and  add  well,  is  the  least  we  can  expect  of  a 
grammar  scholar. 

4.  Do  they  understand  grammar?  By  this  we  mean,  Can  they  put 
language  together  in  an  easy  and  sensible  manner  ?  The  committee  fear 
that  in  all  our  Grammar  Schools  there  is  a  too  close  adherence  to  the  rules 
and  examples  as  laid  down  in  the  books,  especially  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar.  Our  pleasure  would  be  greater  to  find  them  able  to  perform 
simple  examples  occurring  in  every-day  mercantile  life,  than  to  see  them  so 
deeply  immersed  in  abstruse  and  fanciful  topics,  that  if  asked  to  quickly 
and  correctly  add  a  column  of  figures,  it  would  result  in  ludicrous  failure. 
In  grammar,  our  later  authors  have  so  refined  our  parts  of  speech,  that 
those  who  look  to  good  old  Lindley  Murray's  grammatical  knowledge,  are 
sadly  puzzled  to  know  what  it  all  means;  but  perhaps  from  the^e  new  and 
brilliant  lights  we  have  a  clear  right  to  expect  improved  results. 

Lastly,  can  they  write  well  ?  Who  does  not  like  to  see  a  clean,  neat, 
and  handsome  hand-writing  ?  To  a  young  man  it  is  of  great  advantage  in 
early  securing  a  good  business  position.  To  a  young  lady  it  is  a  great 
recommendation  to  write  a  fair  and  pretty  hand.  To  each  the  possession 
of  good  hand-writing  will  render  more  available  all  other  accomplishments, 
and  be  a  certain  foundation  for  success  in  after  life. 
For  the  Examining  'Committee. — Franklin  Williams. 

WALPOLE. 

"  Let  me  give  you  one  piece  of  advice,"  said  the  English  engineer, 
Stephenson,  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  an  important 
office  :  "never  judge  of  the  goose  by  the  stuffing."     The  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
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in  a  speech  in  which  he  quoted  this,  says,  "  We  do  not  want  crammed  men. 
We  want  young  men  who  have  honestly  and  fairly  entered  upon  the 
intellectual  struggle  of  young  life,  and  have  proceeded,  step  by  step,  up  the 
difficult  ladder  of  intellectual  acquirements."  This  advice,  originally 
applied  to  applicants  for  a  post  requiring  the  highest  scientific  acquirements, 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  our  Common  School  education. 
The  difference  between  "  cramming,"  or  stuffing  the  geese  or  goslings,  and 
education,  or  developing  the  faculties,  is  just  the  difference  in  the  process 
with  precisely  the  difference  in  results,  between  the  drilling  of  a  parrot  in 
its  half-a-dozen  articulations  of  words,  and  the  education  of  thinking  beings. 

Here  is  a  "  model  teacher"  after  the  stuffing  system.  He  has  no  love  of 
letters  himself;  and  of  course  can  inspire  no  such  love  in  his  pupils.  He 
has  no  intellectual  culture,  and  he  can  aid  in  no  true  culture  in  others.  He 
addresses  only  Emulation  and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  he  crowds  his 
school,  from  the  first  day  of  the  term  to  its  close,  by  the  most  stirring  appeals 
to  these  low  motives, — first,  the  desire  to  excel  each  other,  which,  bad 
enough  when  it  moves  a  scholar  to  strive  to  rise  above  his  mates,  becomes 
still  more  unworthy  when  it  takes  its  natural  tendency  of  attempting  to 
depress  his  mates  below  him  ;  and  second,  the  desire  to  make  a  brilliant 
show  at  the  examination,  or  rather  exhibition,  at  the  close  of  the  term.  In 
discipline  he  is  a  thorough  martinet.  These  warm  pulses,  these  restless 
nerves,  are  tamed  down  while  in  the  school-room  to  the  rigidity  and  the 
regularity  of  the  wheels  of  a  clock,  and  one  can  hear  the  clock  tick,  so 
noiseless  is  the  movement  of  the  wheels.  From  day  to  day  the  drill  in  the 
exercises  of  the  text-books, — never  any  thing  outside, — is  untiring  and 
unsparing.  Memory  alone  of  all  the  faculties  is  crowded  and  stimulated. 
Then  comes  the  goal  of  his  ambition — a  splendid  exhibition,  called  by  the 
committee  an  examination.  The  machine  is  wound  up,  and  whiz,  and 
whirr  go  the  wheels.  Every  nerve  of  the  actors  is  strained  to  its  utmost 
tension,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wight  whose  memory  fails  him  in  a  single 
word.  He  is  crushed  as  remorselessly  as  the  hapless  foot-soldier  who  falls 
in  the  track  of  a  cavalry-charge. 

The  exhibition  closes.  The  committee  deliver  themselves  of  their 
stereotyped  encomiums  of  the  "model  teacher."  Fond  parents  are  in 
ecstasies,  most  of  all  wondering  "  that  those  small  heads  can  carry  all  they 
know."  The  successful  competitors  go  home  flushed  and  exultant;  the 
unsuccessful  ones,  depressed  and  soured.  The  "model  teacher"  sends 
more  pupils  into  the  High  Schools  than  any  teacher  in  the  city ;  is  not  that 
sufficient  proof  of  the  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  his  system? 

This  sketch,  slightly  overwrought  though  it  may  be,  illustrates  graphi- 
cally the  tendency  of  the  training  of  the  pupils  in  our  model  school,  under 
our  model  head  master. 
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How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  This  man  is  not  a  teacher ;  be  is  only  a 
school-keeper.  He  is  of  coarse  mould  and  inferior  nature,  and  he  can 
impart  no  other  qualities  to  those  placed  in  his  charge.  They  may  not  all 
become  just  what  he  is  ;  but  the  tendency  is  only  in  that  direction.  Like 
priest,  like  people  ;  like  master,  like  man  ;  like  teacher,  like  pupils. 

What  we  want,  and  we  would  grave  it  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond 
on  every  parent's  heart,  is,  good  teachers,  good  teachers,  good  teachers  ; 
not  mere  school-keepers,  to  hear  the  children  repeat  words  from  the  text- 
books, and  make  a  fine  show  at  exhibition  by  reciting  passages  committed 
to  memory,  or  repeating  lessons  on  which  they  have  been  drilled  till  they 
have  to  them  little  more  meaning  or  interest  than  the  utterances  of  a 
parrot ;  but  teachers,  who  try  to  grow  men  and  women  by  developing  those 
habits  of  independent  thinking  which  alone  can  fit  them  for  a  life  where 
every  man  and  woman  must  think  and  act  for  themselves,  or  become  mere 
ciphers  in  society. 

Talking  parrots  are  wonderful,  and  learned  pigs,  and  Fanny  and  Ned, 
the  seals — and  all  such  illustrations  of  the  patient,  persevering  drill  of  their 
keepers.  This  kind  of  training  differs  not  in  kind,  only  in  degree,  from  the 
training  which  ordinary  school-keepers  give  to  their  immortal  pupils.  But 
a  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  deals  with  his  pupils  as  with  thinking, 
reasoning  beings. 

"We  repeat  Mr.  Stephenson's  advice,  "Never  judge  a  goose  by  the 
stuffing;"  never  imagine  a  parrot  to  be  a  philosopher;  never  deceive 
yourselves  into  believing  that  if  you  put  your  children  under  the  care  of 
coarse,  uncultivated,  unaccomplished  persons,  they  can  escape  from  the 
tendency  to  imitate  these  undesirable  qualities.  No  better  test  can  be 
applied  to  a  teacher  than  this — "  Do  I  want  my  son's  or  my  daughter's 
character  to  be  formed  on  that  model  ?" 

For  the  Committee. — F.  W.  Bird,  Chairman. 


WEST   EOXBURY. 

It  has  happened  once  or  twice  during  the  past  year  that  difficulties  have 
arisen  between  teachers  and  children,  in  which  the  parents  have  become 
interested,  and  have  felt  bound  to  complain  of  the  teacher's  course.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  the  parents  have  complained  at  once  to  the  school 
committee  of  the  injustice  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  done  to  their 
children.  In  this  they  did  wisely,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that  their 
example  might  be  followed  in  every  instance.  The  school  committee  wish 
parents  and  guardians  to  come  directly  to  them  in  all  such  cases.  It  is 
their  duty  to  investigate  them,  and  they  will  do  so  impartially,  hearing 
both  sides.     In  some  other  instances,  the  parents  have  thought  fit  to  go 
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directly  to  the  school,  and  to  complain  to  the  teacher,  and  perhaps  to  give, 
the  teacher  a  scolding  for  what  they  supposed  to  be  an  injury  done  to  their 
child.  This  is  always  wrong,  and  is  likely  to  produce  the  worst  results. 
The  parent  may  go  to  the  school  filled  with  an  opinion,  derived  from  an 
ex  parte  statement,  that  his  child  has  been  ill  treated.  In  his  anger,  he 
may  say  or  do  what  will  disturb  the  order  of  the  school,  and  interrupt  the 
studies  of  fifty  or  sixty  children.  In  doing  this,  he  not  only  would  commit 
a  criminal  offence,  punishable  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  with  fine  and 
imprisonment,  but  he  would  injure  fifty  children  and  their  parents.  He 
will  violate  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  who  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  pay  taxes  to  support  the  school,  and  whom  he  will  disturb  in  their 
studies.  Perhaps  he  will  find,  after  hearing  the  other  side,  that  he  has 
been  misinformed,  and  that  his  child  was  to  blame.  Now,  if  he  would  go 
to  the  school  committee  at  first,  and  lodge  his  complaint,  and  have  the  sub- 
ject quietly  investigated,  all  this  mischief  will  be  prevented.  At  all  events, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  forbid  such  interruptions.  They 
are  bound  to  protect  the  school  from  being  disturbed,  and  they  must,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  prosecute  to  conviction  any  one  who  intrudes  into  a  school, 
producing  "  a  wilful  interruption  or  disturbance  "  of  the  same. 

Parents  can  render  great  aid  in  maintaining  good  order  and  discipline 
in  the  schools,  by  explaining  to  their  children  its  necessity,  and  not  encour- 
aging them  in  any  factious  opposition  to  their  teachers.  They  may  not 
like  their  particular  teacher,  but  what  of  that  ?  They  go  to  school,  not  to 
have  a  good  time,  but  to  learn.  Their  companions  are  also  there  to  learn. 
If  they,  because  they  happen  not  to  like  their  teacher,  are  troublesome 
and  disobedient,  they  lose  their  opportunity  of  study.  They  may  hurt 
their  teacher's  feelings  perhaps,  but  they  also  injure  themselves,  and  injure 
their  companions,  by  taking  the  teacher's  time,  which  belongs  to  the  school. 
One  child,  bent  on  mischief,  may  occupy  perhaps  one-half  the  attention  of 
the  teacher,  and  so  one  child  will  take  one-half  the  teacher's  time,  and 
leave  only  the  other  half  for  all  the  other  children.  This  is  robbing  its 
companions  of  two  or  three  hours  every  day.  .  Of  course,  such  a  child  as 
this  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  remove  it,  after  having  .faithfully  tried  all  proper  methods  to 
reform  it.  The  welfare  of  fifty  children  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  one. 
We  fear  that  sometimes  parents  show  such  a  child  that  they  are  proud  of 
its  bad  behavior,  rather  than  grieved  at  it ;  that  they  admire  its  spirit  in 
setting  its  teacher  at  defiance.  So  they  make  the  child  imagine  it  has  done 
a  very  fine  thing  in  keeping  up  trouble  in  the  school,  perhaps  for  days. 
Whereas,  if  they  did  their  duty  to  their  child,  they  would  say,  "  What  you 
have  done,  any  other  child  could  do  who  chose.  In  disturbing  the  school, 
and  tormenting  your  teacher,  you  have  done  no  such  great  things.  Any 
child  who  chooses  can  torment  its  teacher,  and,  disturb  the  school.     What 
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you  have  done  is  to  deprive  yourself  and  your  companions  of  their  right 

to  study.     You  think  you  have  been  making  war  with  your  teacher.     You 

have  really  been  making  war  with  the  other  children,  and   their  fathers 

and  mothers." 

School  Committee. — James  Freeman  Clarke,  Marcus  F.  Robinson,  Everett  C. 
Banfield,  Dan  S.  Smalley,  Theodore  B.  Moses,  Francis  C  Head,  Thomas  Laurie, 
Alonzo  H.  Quint,  Nathan  P.  Kemp. 


BRISTOL      COUNTY 


ATTLEBOROUGH. 


A  Word  to  Parents. — In  the  register  of  the  19th  district,  the  teacher  has 
made  the  following  remarks,  full  of  truth  and  good  sense :  "  In  closing;  the 
register,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  during  the  year  (examination  days  excepted) 
not  one  of  the  parents,  and  but  one  person  in  the  district,  has  visited  the 
school.  If  parents  could  realize  the  benefit  they  would  confer  on  their 
children,  and  the  great  assistance  they  would  render  the  teacher  by  such  a 
course,  they  would  not  fail  to  be  often  in  the  school-room  as  interested 
visitors."     . 

Now  what  is  a  teacher  ?  What  are  his  relations  to  you  ?  He  is  simply 
your  agent,  of  whom  you  expect  a  service,  to  whom  you  have  committed  a 
trust.  And  what  have  you  intrusted  to  his  care?  Is  it  money  to  be 
invested  in  some  speculation  in  which  you  expect  to  realize  a  large  gain  ? 
With  what  interest  you  watch  his  operations  !  How  frequently  you  com- 
municate with  him  to  learn  his  progress  and  aid  him  by  timely  suggestions  ! 
How  anxious  that  each  step  be  rightly  and  promptly  taken  !  If  he  makes 
a  mistake,  how  quickly  you  tell  him  of  it !  If  he  evinces  skill  and  wisdom, 
how  freely  do  you  express  your  gratification  !  From  first  to  last,  in  all 
things,  he  has  your  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

Is  it  gardens  and  orchards,  vineyards  and  fields,  that  are  committed  to 
his  charge  ?  How  careful  that  the  soil  be  well  prepared  !  that  good  seed 
be  early  sown  !  And  as  the  blade  appears,  what  watchfulness  do  you 
require  that  it  be  not  choked  by  noxious  weeds  or  injured  by  devouring 
insects!  What  pruning  of  those  trees  whose  fruit  is  to  delight  your  taste. 
With  what  tender  skill  must  those  vines  be  trained,  that  they  may  grow 
and  thrive,  and  delicious  grapes  be  ripened  in  the  sunlight !  What  interest 
do  you  manifest  in  his  labors,  as  from  day  to  day  he  toils  in  your  fields  ! 
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And  when  the  time  of  harvest  comes,  and  the  fruits  are  gathered  in,  do  you 
not  visit  your  barns  and  storehouses,  that,  seeing  with  your  own  eyes  the 
results  of  his  labor,  you  may  know  whether  you  have  been  faithfully 
served  ? 

And  in  all  this  you  do  right.  'Tis  but  your  duty  to  watch  with  jealous 
care  even  your  material  interests.  And  yet,  that  upon  which  this  labor  is 
'  expended  is  but  inanimate,  perishable  matter.  It  has  no  breath  of  life, 
no  hand  to  move,  no  eye  to  see,  no  mind  to  think,  no  heart  to  feel,  no  soul 
to  live  forever.  But  to  the  teacher  of  your  child  you  have  committed  a 
sacred  trust.  It  is  your  own  tender  offspring,  a  part  of  your  very  self,  a 
germ  of  life  immortal,  who,  perhaps,  is  to  carry  your  blood  and  name  to 
untold  generations  of  the  future,  all  of  whom  will  move  onward  in  long 
procession  on  the  endless  highways  of  eternity. 

For  the  Committee. — Chas.  F.  Kimball. 

DARTMOUTH. 

We  would  give  a  few  words  of  advice  to  teachers.  Drill  your  scholars 
well  in  spelling  and  composition.  More  mistakes  are  made  in  spelling 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  learning.  Insist  upon  your  scholars  writing 
compositions  often  ;  examine  them  carefully,  correct  them,  and  make  such 
observations  as  are  necessary.  Grammar  teaches  us  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  correctly  ;  and  now,  we  would  like  to  know  how  a 
person  is  ever  going  to  learn  to  write  correctly,  unless  he  practices  writing. 
Scholars  should  begin  to  write  composition  at  an  early  age,  and  continue 
the  practice  as  long  as  they  attend  school.  Many  parents  hav*e  Very  erro- 
neous opinions  in  relation  to  the  study  of  grammar  ;  for  they  often  say 
that  they  do  not  wish  their  sons  or  daughters  to  study  grammar,  as  they 
do  not  expect  they  will  ever  teach  school,  and  they  don't  see  any  use  in  it. 
But  they  want  them  to  learn  arithmetic,  that  they  may  not  get  cheated, 
implying  that  such  a  knowledge  of  figures  as  will  enable  them  to  calculate 
so  as  not  to  get  cheated,  is  the  all-important  desideratum. 

We  would  observe  in  relation  to  grammar,  that  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
same  enables  us  to  speak  correctly,  and  as  we  have  a  great  deal  of  speak- 
ing or  talking  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  that  department  of  learning  that  confers  on  us  such  a  grace,  is  worth 
all  the  time  we  may  expend  in  acquiring  it. 

School  Committee. — D.  L.  Hued,  Theodore  Wilbde,  F.  W.  Maso>\ 

FAIRHAVEN. 

We  cannot  close  our  report  without  a  word  to  parents  and  guardians  ; 
not  in  the  form  or  spirit  of  official  dictation,  but  as  coming  from  those  who 
partake  in   a  measure  of  their  responsibilities,  and  in  a  degree  appreciate 
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their  hopes  and  fears  respecting  their  children ;  and  they  will  allow  us  to 
say,  that  from  close  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  law  of  influence,  as 
we  see  it  in  its  effect,  we  are  constrained  to  infer,  that  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  good  found  in  our  schools,  their  progress  and  success,  is  traceable, 
not  so  much  to  good  and  competent  teachers,  as  to  the  sentiments  and 
efforts  of  parents  at  home.  And  while  we  would  not  detract  from  much 
that  is  docile  and  obedient  on  the  part  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  pupils, 
so  likewise  we  trace  much  of  the  insubordination,  the  restiveness  under 
authority,  the  indifference  to  or  dislike  of  study,  the  insensibility  to  what 
may  be  their  future,  to  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  such  pupils  that  all 
these  evils  may  find,  if  not  a  justification,  at  least  a  palliation,  from  those 
whose  first  duty  as  parents  should  be  to  guard  their  children  from  such 
expectations. 

The  family  is  the  primary  and  divinely  constituted  educator;  its  gen- 
tleness or  its  harshness,  its  wise  and  constant  counsels  or  its  feeble  remon- 
strances, its  firm  requirements  in  what  is  right,  or  its  weak  and  vacillating 
indulgence  in  wrong,  are  all  processes  by  which  the  child  is  fitted  to  be 
good  and  useful,  or  bad  and  injurious  in  life.  These  processes  and  effects 
are  carried  to  the  schools,  the  good  to  be  made  better,  the  bad  seldom  to 
be  reformed. 

The  teacher  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  parent.  The  first  work  on 
the  mind  of  the  child  must  be  done  by  her  who  gave  it  birth — we 
would  that  it  might  always  be  for  good ;  it  may,  from  a  mistaken  view 
of  obligation,  be  a  work  of  Wrong  from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  Be 
solicitous  to  know  to  whom  the  budding  and  expanding  thoughts  of  your 
children  have  been  committed.  Visit  the  school-room ;  watch  with  a 
parent's  anxiety  the  work  and  influence  of  every  hour;  see  that  the 
teacher  is  one  who  employs  all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  to  awaken, 
bring  out  and  give  direction  to  new  thoughts ;  who  is  trying  to  lead  your 
child  onward  and  upward  in  all  that  is  progressive  in  mind  or  good  in 
heart ;  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  have  all  our  schools,  as  some 
already  are,  places  whose  whole  inner  work  is  a  pleasurable  attraction, 
rather  than  a  wearisome  and  repulsive  monotony. 

School  Committee.— Chas.  Drew,  Job  C.  Tripp,  Jonathan  Cowen. 


FALL  RIVER. 

The  importance  of  the  Primary  Schools,  and  the  difficulty  of  properly 
teaching  them,  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  In  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
the  scholars  have  their  pride  and  ambition  aroused,  and  they  perceive  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  It  is  a  compar- 
atively easy  task  then  to  control  them  and  lead  them  on  in  the  acquisition 
of  learning.     But  in   the  Primary  Schools  it  is  entirely   different.     The 
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scholars,  for  the  most  part,  go  because  they  are  sent.  They  often  regard 
the  school-house  merely  as  a  prison,  where  they  are  forcibly  deprived  of 
their  natural  rights  and  privileges.  Coming  thus  with  unwilling  and  pre- 
judiced minds,  they  require  to  be  operated  upon  with  great  ingenuity  and 
tact,  before  they  will  sit  still  and  allow  their  young  ideas  to  be  taught  how 
to  shoot.  A  teacher  of  very  large  experience  has  estimated  the  limit  of 
voluntary  application,  among  the  children  attending  the  Primary  Schools, 
to  be  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  If  a  child  continues  to  study  after  that 
period,  the  teacher  must  either  apply  irksome  and  disagreeable  coercion,  or 
she  must  skilfully  vary  the  exercises,  so  as  to  divert  the  mind  into  a  new 
and  interesting  channel.  The  first-named  plan  is,  we  believe,  most  gener- 
ally adopted.  Too  many  teachers  find  it  easier  summarily  to  whip  one  of 
their  pupils  who  has  nothing  to  do,  and  feels  roguish,  than  to  give  him  some 
employment  which,  though  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  will  interest  him, 
and  keep  him  busy.  Many  teachers  render  themselves  unpopular,  and  their 
schools  mechanical  and  unattractive,  by  a  blind  and  rigid  adherance  to  a 
fixed  routine.  In  a  Primary  School  there  must  be  variety.  The  regular 
order  must  often  be  interrupted  by  general  exercises,  such  as  will  at  the 
same  time  entertain  the  children,  and  quicken  their  intellectual  faculties. 
This  is  the  plan  pursued  by  teachers  who  have  achieved  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, and  all  should  adopt  it  who  wish  to  become  eminent  and  useful  as 
teachers  of  Primary  Schools. 

Evening  School. — An  evening  school  for  adults  was  opened  in  Union 
Hall,  North  Main  street,  on  Monday  evening,  December  1st,  1862.  The 
teachers  employed  were  Wm.  Williams,  Principal,  and  Lucy.  Jones,  Jennie 
F.  Sowle,  Phebe  Gifford  and  Sophia  M.  Sawyer,  assistants.  The  school 
was  in  session  eighty-four  evenings,  and  closed  March  27th,  1863. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  who  attended  the  school  was  about  four 
hundred ;  the  average  attendance  during  the  term  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one.  The  principal  studies  pursued  were  reading,  spelling,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  A  large  class  of  young  persons  receive  the  rudiments  of 
an  education  in  this  school,  who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  any  school.  As  the  scholars  attend  only  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  many  of  them  are  irregular,  the  instruction  and  training  cannot 
be  as  thorough  as  in  our  public  day  schools.  The  results,  however,,  have 
been  very  gratifying,  and  should  encourage  us  to  keep  such  a  school  open  at 
least  four  or  five  months  every  year. 

School  Committee. — William  Maclaren    Foster  Hooper,  A.  S.  Tripp,  Simeon 
Borden,  C=  J.  Holmes,  A.  D.  Bullock. 
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MANSFIELD. 

Schools  and  Teachers. — I  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  each  district,  in 
order,  as  has  been  the  custom  of  our  committees,  for  many  of  our  schools 
are  so  similar  in  character,  that,  to  speak  of  each,  would  only  furnish  a  page 
of  useless  repetitions. 

Our  schools,  perhaps,  have  been  as  successful  the  past  year  as  in  any 
former  year  ;  yet  there  are  evil  habits  and  injurious  customs,  connected  with 
them,  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  these  customs,  which  has,  and  which 
will  continue  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  our  schools,  unless  the 
committee,  and  all  other  friends  of  education,  unite  for  its  removal.  I  refer 
to  the  frequent  change  of  teachers. 

No  two  teachers,  who  may  be  equally  successful,  have  the  same  habits  in 
the  school-room,  or  the  same  mode  of  imparting  instruction.  And  when  a 
scholar  is  under  the  direction  of  a  new  teacher  each  term,  he  cannot  acquire 
any  fixed  habits  of  study  or  deportment,  but  is  constantly  changing  as  the 
influences  around  him  change.  No  scholar  can  make  rapid  progress,  or 
become  well  disciplined  under  such  circumstances;  but  rather  becomes 
•confused  and  changeable  in  his  habits  of  study,  thought  and  deportment. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  many  years,  that  this  was  one  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  our  schools ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
year  has  more  fully  confirmed  me  in  that  opinion. 

District  No.  4.  gives  a  noble  illustration  of  the  opposite  course.  The 
same  excellent  teacher  for  four  successive  terms.  The  same  firm,  steady 
and  earnest  mind,  exerting  a  formative  influence  upon  so  many  other  minds, 
year  after  year,  will  accomplish  a  great  work.  And  such  has  been  the  result 
in  this  school.  Parents  and  friends  in  this  district,  will  unite  with  me  in  this 
opinion. 

Superintendent. — Wm.  Robinson. 


NEW  BEDFORD. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  has  been  filled  by  the  unanimous  re-election 
of  Mr.  Abner  J.  Phipps.  We  have  renewed  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to 
his  untiring  assiduity  and  the  value  of  his  services.  His  labors  have  been 
arduous  and  unceasing.  In  visiting  schools,  in  his  daily  duties  at  his  office, 
in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  High  School,  his  time  has  been 
occupied  fully.  We  trust  that  the  attention  of  parents  and  all  friends  of 
education  among  us  will  be  more  earnestly  directed  to  these  labors.  It  will 
be  well  for  our  schools,  if  all  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  advantages  in  this  way  secured  to  our  system  of  public 
instruction. 
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The  work  of  supervision  is  now  extended.  The  labors  of  the  members 
of  the  board  are,  it  is  true,  greatly  lessened.  Still  they  are  by  no  means 
lost  to  the  schools.  Those  members  whose  business  or  professional  claims 
will  allow,  and  whose  interest  in  the  schools  is  sufficient,  will  still  visit  them. 
The  amount  of  this  labor,  though  far  less  than  is  to  be  desired,  and  less,  too, 
than  would  seem  to  be  practicable,  is  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  whole  time  of  the  superintendent,  the  increase  of  labor  in 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  becomes  apparent.  It  is  plainly,  also,  of  far 
greater  value.  There  is  now  secured  the  exclusive  attention  of  one  who 
by  frequent  visits  in  each  school  can  make  himself  familiar  with  the  methods 
pursued  in  them  all.  Only  a  superintendent  can  do  this.  There  is  also 
secured  the  experience  of  a  practical  teacher.  Manufacturing  corporations 
ask  for,  and  insist  upon,  something  more  than  the  possession  of  good  com- 
mon sense  in  one  they  employ  to  superintend  their  interests.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  that  a  man  may  possess  valuable  information  or  even  skill 
in  other  kinds  of  business.  He  must  have  experience  in  the  special  duties 
to  be  performed.  They  will  not  employ  any  other.  Nor  would  they  for  a 
moment  intrust  the  oversight  of  their  factories  to  the  occasional,  uncertain 
and  hurried  notice  of  a  few  men,  who  possess  no  special  fitness  for  the  duty 
and  are  at  the  same  time  engrossed  in  private  business.  In  this  they  show 
their  wisdom.  So  a  successful  merchant  or  a  good  mechanic  may  be  but 
poorly  qualified  to  give  the  needed  aid  and  wise  counsel  to  our  teachers.  A 
whole  board,  even,  of  such  men  must  fail  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the 
expenditures  which  an  appreciative  community  are  making  for  the  training 
of  our  children  and  youth. 
Chairman. — Timothy  Stowe. 

Uneducated  Children. — I  have  stated  that  the  attendance  in  our  schools 
during  the  year  has  been  very  gratifying,  still  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  are 
any  of  the  proper  school  age  among  us  whose  circumstances  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  their  not  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  an  education, 
so  freely  accorded  to  them.  I  refer  now  particularly  to  those  boys  and  girls 
who  are  employed  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments,  many  of 
whom,  in  direct  violation  of  a  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  are  kept  at 
work  through  the  entire  year.  In  former  years  some  regard  was  paid  to 
this  civil  statute,  and  the  children  employed  in  the  principal  factory  of  our 
city  were  dismissed  for  a  portion  of  the  year  that  they  might  comply  with 
its  requirement.  In  many  instances,  as  I  am  told,  families  at  once  removed 
to  neighboring  States  where  no  such  restriction  prevents  the  children  from 
working  the  entire  year,  and  thus  so  much  of  their  best  help  was  lost  to 
them  that  of  late  the  managers  of  this  establishment  pay  no  regard  at  all  to 
a  statute,  so  wise  in  its  provision,  and  so  definite  in  its  requirements.  That 
some  of  this  class  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  evening  schools  does  not  release 
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the  parents  of  the  children,  or  those  who  thus  employ  them,  from  liability 
for  violating  the  statute,  for  it  requires  that  those  whose  ages  are  particu- 
larly mentioned  shall  attend  a  day  school.  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  subject. 

Evening  Schools. — It  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  statutes  of  our  Common- 
wealth which  authorizes  "  any  town  to  establish  and  maintain,  in  addition  to 
the  schools  required  by  law  to  be  maintained  therein,  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  to  appropriate  such  sums  of 
money  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  thereof."  Our  evening  schools 
have  been  in  operation  since  1848,  and  the  large  numbers  who,  with  such 
beneficial  results,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  here  afforded 
them,  many  of  whom  must  otherwise  have  been  entirely  shut  out  from  even 
the  first  rudiments  of  mental  culture,  fully  justify  the  propriety  and  the  util- 
ity of  continuing  this  means  of  promoting  the  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  a  numerous  class  in  our  community.  I  can  conceive  of  but  one 
really  valid  objection  to  them,  and  that  is  that  under  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  evening  schools  some  parents  will  keep  young  children  at  work 
during  the  day,  trusting  that  from  these  they  will  receive  that  knowledge 
which  should  be  obtained  in  the  day  schools.  To  obviate  this  in  part,  as 
well  as  to  remedy  some  existing  evils,  I  should  recommend  that  to  these 
schools  none  be  admitted  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  especially  as  for  the 
instruction  of  such  in  special  schools  the  statute  gives  no  authority,  but 
requires  that  they  shall  attend  a  day  school  during  a  specified  portion  of 
each  year.  Of  the  150  who  have  entered  the  female  school  the  present 
year,  30  are  under  15  years,  11  of  whom  are  but  12  years  of  age  and  under- 
Of  the  others,  there  are  40  who  are  25  years  of  age  and  over,  and  one  who 
is  even  three  score  and  five  years.  In  the  male  school  the  whole  number 
entered  has  been  87  ;  36  of  these  are  under  15  years,  15  of  whom  are  12 
and  under.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  package  of  letters  written  by  several 
of  the  female  pupils  who  attended  the  evening  school  last  winter.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  can  better  show  the  appreciation  in  which  these  schools  are  held 
by  those  for  whom  they  are  designed,  or  their  gratitude  for  the  privileges 
here  enjoyed,  than  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  two  letters,  one  written  to 
the  then  principal  of  the  female  school,  who  also  holds  the  same  situation 
the  present  season,  and  the  other  to  a  "  dear  sister."  All  these  letters  are 
very  creditable  in  respect  to  the  penmanship,  the  spelling,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentences,  as  well  as  in  the  expression  of  grateful  sentiments.  "I 
think,"  says  the  writer  of  one  of  them,  "  that  New  Bedford  is  very  kind  to 
give  us  such  a  good  school  and  teacher,  and  save  us  from  growing  up  in 
ignorance  as  we  should  if  it  were  not  for  their  kindness.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  evening  school  closes  so  soon,  but  I  hope  you  will  teach  next  winter, 
and  then  I  can  come  again  to  you."  Says  the  writer  of  the  other  :  "  I  think 
the  city  of  New  Bedford  very  liberal  to  support  an  institution  where  we 
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girls,  who  have  not  time  to  go  to  day  school,  may  get  a  good  education  if 
we  have  a  mind  to,  for  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  not  to  know  how  to  read  or  write. 
We  have  been  learning  to  write  letters,  for  we  none  of  us  knew  how  to 
write  a  letter,  and  we  have  learnt  much  beside,  for  our  teacher  talks  to  us 
and  tells  us  of  many  things  that  are  strange  and  interesting  that  we  knew 
nothing  about,  and  she  learns  us  how  to  live  good  lives,  at  the  same  time  she 
learns  us  our  lessons." 

In  some  cities  this  class  of  schools  is  under  the  charge  of  a  city  mission- 
ary, assisted  by  a  corps  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  who  freely  volunteer 
their  services,  and  thus  the  school  committee  have  no  control  over  or  respon- 
sibility in  connection  with  them.  In  such  cases  the  room,  fuel  and  lights, 
are  provided,  I  think,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Until  we  are  thus  relieved 
of  the  expense  for  tuition  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  I 
trust  that  the  board  will  continue  to  pursue  the  same  liberal  policy  in  secur- 
ing results  so  beneficial,  and  so  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  enjoy  them. 

The  selection  of  suitable  teachers  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  responsible  duties  connected  with  our  school  system.  It  is  a  very  mis- 
taken idea  that  every  one  who  succeeds  in  passing  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  studies  to  be  taught,  and  possesses  the  proper  moral  qualifications,  is 
a  suitable  person  for  the  instruction  of  children.  There  are  other  qualifi- 
cations none  the  less  essential.  Good  common  sense,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  energy  of  •  character,  aptness  to  teach,  a  pleasant  voice  and  manner 
that  will  attract  and  not  repel,  ability  to  adapt  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  of  discipline  to  the  greatest  diversities  of  character,  and  to  govern  by 
gentleness  combined  with  firmness,  an  interest  in  the  young,  and,  in  a  word, 
a  real  love  for  the  work,  are  among  the  indispensable  qualifications  to  be 
diligently  sought  for  in  those  to  whom  such  high  and  holy  interests  are  to 
be  intrusted.  A  marked  deficiency  in  either  of  these  particulars  should  not 
only  preclude  the  appointment  of  an  applicant,  but  be  a  sufficient  justification 
for  not  continuing  any  in  the  service,  who,  after  a  fair  trial,  are  found  want- 
ing. I  consider  some  special  preparation  for  the  teacher's  vocation  as 
exceedingly  important,  and  though  there  are  some  whom  no  amount  of 
training  can  make  good  teachers,  still  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  if  to  natural 
ability  and  a  good  degree  of  intelligence  there  be  added  a  thorough  special 
training  for  this  work,  a  corresponding  success  will  be  realized.  Several  of 
our  most  successful  teachers  are  graduates  of  a  Normal  school,  where  the 
methods  of  instruction  and  of  discipline  are  admirably  adapted  to  impart  this 
needful  preparation.  It  has  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  board  during  the 
year,  to  give  the  preference  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  those  who  belong  to  our  own  city.  Personal  and  local 
preferences,  may  very  properly  be  regarded  when  the  public  interests  are 
equally  well  promoted,  but  I  think  the  true  theory  is  to  secure  the  very  best 
teachers  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
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Primary  Schools. — The  importance  of  the  schools  of  this  lowest  grade  is 
not,  I  fear,  properly  appreciated.  They  are  the  foundation  of  our  educational 
system,  and  unless  this  is  laid  firmly  and  securely  the  entire  structure  will 
prove  a  failure.  It  is  a  popular  idea  with  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 
considered  the  subject  that  less  care  is  needed  in  securing  teachers  for  these 
elementary  schools  than  for  those  of  a  higher  grade  ;  that  almost  any  one, 
however  immature  in  age,  and  lacking  in  experience,  will  answer  for  the 
instruction  of  little  children.  But  if  our  earliest  years  are  really  the  most 
important,  if  the  inclination  of  the  tree  does  really,  as  well  as  poetically, 
depend  upon  the  slightest  bend  of  the  pliant  twig,  then  it  would  be  far  better, 
I  think,  to  reverse  the  usual  course  and  employ  teachers  of  the  highest 
order  of  talent,  and  of  the  most  successful  experience,  for  this  class  of 
scholars.  There  is  usually,  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  appointment,  a 
very  decided  preference  for  the  higher  grades,  and  this  is  in  part  the  result 
of  the  greater  estimation  in  which  school  committees  seem  to  regard  these 
grades  by  attaching  to  them  a  higher  remuneration,  although  the  same  quali- 
fications are  required  of  all  candidates  except  of  those  for  the  High  School. 
As  an  inducement  for  teachers  to  seek  these  comparatively  humble  situations 
as  now  regarded,  and  to  continue  in  them  without  aspiring  to  schools  of  a 
higher  grade,  the  salaries  sho*ld  also  be  reversed,  and,  if  not  put  on  a  perfect 
equality,  the  difference  should  be  in  favor  of  those  employed  in  the  lowest 
grades. 

High  School. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  criterion  by  which  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  real  condition  of  the  schools  of  any  city,  than  that  which  is 
presented  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  members  of  its  High 
School.  Here  are  found  those,  who,  beginning  at  the  base  of  our  educa- 
tional pyramid,  have  by  successive  steps  at  last  reached  its  apex.  The 
excellencies  and  defects  of  the  several  grades  of  schools  through  which  they 
have  passed"  during  the  earlier  period  of  their  education  are  here  displayed, 
and  though  comparatively  few  enjoy  its  advantages,  yet  they  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  a  representative  class.  The 
course  of  studjr  prescribed  for  this  school  might,  I  think,  in  some  respects 
be  modified  for  the  better,  some  studies  of  an  important,  practical  character, 
receiving  a  greater  degree  of  prominence,  and  others,  not  deemed  so  impor- 
tant, less.  Without  recommending,  at  this  time,  any  very  definite  modifi- 
cations, I  would  merely  suggest  that  it  has  seemed  to  me  very  desirable 
that  more  time  and  attention  should  be  given  during  the  entire  course  to  the 
thorough  and  systematic  study  of  English  literature,  so  that  avery  one  who 
graduates  shall  carry  with  him  some  knowledge  of  the  best  authors  in  every 
period  of  English  history,  and  a  taste  so  cultivated  and  refined  as  to  lead 
him  in  all  after  life  to  quench  his  thirst  only  in  the  purest  fountains.  I 
would  also  suggest,  that  the  advantages  of  a  special  training  for  the  teacher's 
vocation,  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  being  very  desirable,  and  which  give 
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such  an  importance  and  value  to  our  State  Normal  Schools,  might  in  a 
measure  be  secured  to  those  who  desire  them,  by  forming  a  class  of  all  such 
as  contemplate  teaching,  whose  instruction  during  a  porLion  of  their  last 
year  in  the  school,  or  by  an  addition  to  the  course,  should  be  with  special 
reference  to  this  service. 

Superintendent. — A.  J.  Phipps. 

REHOBOTH. 

The  form  of  this  report  will  be  found  to  differ  in  some  respects*from  that 
of  previous  ones.  The  changes  adopted  have  been  made  after  due  consid- 
eration, and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  board.  We  have  preferred 
to  consider  the  schools  in  the  aggregate  rather  than  attempt  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  each.  We  can  thus  avoid  much  useless  repetition.  It  obviates 
the  necessity  of  using  the  same  set  phrases  and  formulas  of  words  with  such 
amusing  frequency,  and  thus  renders  less  specious  the  trite  witticism  that 
"anew  report  is  but  a  compilation  from  a  file  of  old  ones." 

There  is  also  no  occasion  to  sacrifice  the  claims  of  justice  in  order  to 
secure  a  pleasant  variety.  For  instance  :  If  No.  1  is  commended  for  good 
spelling  would  there  not  be  a  temptation  to  pass  over  in  silence  a  like  excel- 
lence in  No.  2  ?  And  no  committee  could  be  expected  to  hazard  their  credit 
for  acute  discrimination  by  commending  a  half  dozen  schools  in  succession 
for  the  very  same  thing.  We  submit  that  it  is  better  to  state  general  facts 
in  a  general  way,  and  if  a  school  has  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice  let  them 
be  stated  as  specifically  as  the  case  requires. 

We  have  also  omitted  the  usual  criticisms  upon  teachers  as  out  of  place, 
and  the  fruitful  source  of  much  dissatisfaction.  It  does  not  require  a  very 
delicate  sensibility  to  perceive  that  many  things  in  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  teacher  might  very  properly  be  stated  to  the  school  committee, 
or  before  those  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  duty  of  contracting  with  teachers, 
which  could  not  with  propriety  be  presented  in  a  public  report.  The  faults 
complained  of  seldom  involve  any  moral  delinquency,  and  may  usually  be 
referred  to  the  inexperience  of  the  teacher,  lack  of  the  peculiar  talents 
required,  or  more  commonly  still,  to  a  combination  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances which  may  never,  in  a  particular  case,  again  occur.  The  teacher, 
perhaps,  is  simply  in  the  wrong  school,  and  thus  the  effort,  which  the  com- 
mittee report  as  a  signal  failure,  might  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
be  hailed  as  a  perfect  success.  Besides  it  is  no  part  of  the  right  or  duty  of  a 
committee  to  pronounce  publicly  upon  the  merits  of  a  teacher.  It  is  purely 
a  voluntary  service  which  neither  the  law,  nor,  as  we  believe,  the  best 
interests  of  the  school,  nor  yet  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  require  at 
our  hands.  We  accord  to  our  teachers  as  their  right  the  privilege  of  making 
their  own  record  before  the  public. 
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At  the  same  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  or  teachers,  our  opinions 
can  always  be  obtained  without  any  of  those  modifications  which  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  a  public  report.  For 
the  teachers,  whose  well  intended  efforts,  in  a  very  few  cases,  have  met  with 
but  partial  success,  we  have  no  scathing  words  of  censure  and  rebuke.  Of 
those  who  have  succeeded  well  we  may  say  in  the  language  of  former 
reports,  "  they  require  no  commendation  at  our  hands."  Nor  do  we  wish 
to  make  invidious  comparisons,  and  especially  do  we  not  wish  to  encourage 
he  belief  that  the  usual  stereotyped  encomiums  will  be  forthcoming  in  each 
report  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  return  of  the  revolving  year. 

School  Studies. — In  teaching  the  alphabet  and  first  lessons.in  reading,  we 
recommend  the  frequent  use  of  the  blackboard.  It  serves  to  excite  curiosity 
and  fix  attention,  and  thus  affords  the  golden  moment  to  impart  instruction. 
A  reading  lesson  should  be  such  as  the  class  can  understand  and  appreciate. 
It  is  only  by  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  subject  that  a  scholar  learns  to 
read  naturally  and  with  proper  expression.  To  unintelligible  lessons  may 
many  of  the  bad  habits  in  reading  be  traced.  Mental  arithmetic,  as  the  first 
book  in  mathematics,  is  not  duly  valued.  It  is  usually  passed  over  too 
hastily.  Many  things  conspire  to  urge  the  pupil  to  premature  advancement. 
There  is  the  impatience  of  the  scholar  himself,  the  false  ambition  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  vanity  of  the  parent,  who  cannot  see  why  his  child  should 
not  keep  pace  with  others  of  his  age.  Yet  by  all  means  let  the  "  drill "  in 
this  study  be  thorough  and  critical.  The  pupil  will  then  gain  the  means 
which  will  secure  for  him  a  ready  admission  to  the  abstruse  mysteries  of 
mathematical  science  from  which  he  might  otherwise  be  effectually  excluded. 
In  no  study  do  we  so  nearly  verify  the  old  proverb  of  "  grasping  too  much 
and  losing  all,"  as  in  the  method  of  studying  geography.  The  text-books 
are  incumbered  with  a  variety  of  minute  questions  on  unimportant  matters, 
which  by  a  tacit  understanding  between  teacher  and  pupil  are  to  be  learned 
only  to  be  recited.  The  idea  of  remembering  them  would  be  deemed  absurd, 
and  oftentimes  justly  so.  Geography  in  its  great  outlines,  should  be  first 
acquired ;  and  these  should  be  so  impressed  upon  the  memory  that  they 
can  be  delineated  with  tolerable  accuracy  from  recollection  alone.  Many  of 
our  graduates  might  profitably  exchange  all  their  geographical  knowledge 
for  a  real  acquaintance  with  all  the  facts,  in  all  their  general  relations,  to  be 
found  in  "  Cornell's  First  Steps."  And  yet  how  often  are  pupils  hurried 
from  this  to  a  more  diffuse  treatise.  We  suggest  that  so  much  as  is  really 
intended  to  be  learned  should  be  marked  in  the  text-book  by  the  teacher, 
and  a  general  idea  obtained  by  carefully  reading  the  rest.  The  study  of 
geography  may  be  commenced  early,  as  memory  is  first  developed.  Gram- 
mar should  wait  for  some  maturity  of  judgment,  but  should  not  be  delayed 
till  the  last  years  of  attending  school.     It  is  really  an  interesting  study,  and 
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happy  is  the  teacher,  and  fortunate  beyond  the  majority  of  the  profession, 
who  can  make  it  appear  in  its  true  character. 

School  Committee.— William  A.  King,  Geoke  W.  Bliss,  Ira  Peery. 


TAUNTON. 

Truancy. — It  becomes  our  duty  to  refer  to  an  evil  which  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  become  a  subject  of  increasing  anxiety.  Cases  of 
truancy  have  occurred  which  the  committee  have  had  great  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling. Truancy  differs  from  tardiness  or  irregular  attendance,  as  being 
less  under  the  eontrol  of  parents  or  guardians.  Yet  the  example  of  the 
truant  is  worse  than  almost  any  other  in  its  influence  upon  the  fellow-pupils 
of  the  truant,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  vice  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
not  controlled  and  is  hardly  at  all  affected  by  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
school.  Our  ordinary  school  discipline  supposes  a  sense  of  shame,  a  desire 
for  approbation,  a  respect  for  truth,  and  a  consciousness  of  right,  in  the 
pupil,  and  through  these  traits  is  effectual.  But  truancy,  as  the  general 
fact,  implies  the  absence  of  these  traits  and  the  lack  of  the  moral  elements 
through  which  a  healthy  discipline  operates. 

The  law  of  the  Commonwealth  is  based  upon  the  peculiarity  of  this  vice, 
singling  it  out  from  the  multitude  of  faults  and  vices  for  which  it  deems  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  the  school  sufficient,  and  making  it  the  subject  of  a 
special  enactment. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  law  is  plain.  If  the  scholar  will  not  come  to 
the  school,  the  usual  discipline  of  the  school,  such  as  the  opinion  of  school- 
fellows, the  loss  of  position  in  the  class,  the  advice  or  remonstrance  of  the 
teacher,  or  even  corporal  chastisement,  cannot  be  applied  to  him  ;  and  expul- 
sion, the  highest  power  and  last  resort  of  the  school  committee  in  extreme 
cases,  instead  of  being  a  punishment,  is  the  very  thing  most  desired  by  him. 
And  yet  he  must  be  restrained  in  his  idle  and  vicious  courses,  and  if  possible 
reformed,  or  else  society  will  be  scourged  by  him.  The  law  wisely  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  towns  the  power  of  protecting  themselves  and  their  schools 
and  society  at  large  from  the  dangerous  influences  of  this  evil,  and  imper- 
atively requires  their  action  in  the  case. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  town  has  made  regulations  and  appointed  officers 
to  enforce  them — that  there  is  a  legal  provision  in  operation — will  itself  be 
sufficient  in  most  cases  to  remedy  the  evil ;  inasmuch  as  a  new  and  strong 
motive  will  be  applied  both  to  the  truants  and  to  their  guardians  to  restrain 
them  from  becoming  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  law.  While  in  the 
comparatively  few  cases  of  the  incorrigible,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  will: 
be  a  blessing  both  to  the  guilty  and  to  the  community. 

Irregularity  of  Attendance. — In  many  of  our  districts  the  practice  exists 
of  permitting  the  children  to  leave  the  schools  at  the  recess,  or  at  some  other 
b* 
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time  before  its  close.  The  effect  is,  that  the  childreu  not  so  permitted  are 
made  dissatisfied  and  uneasy,  and  all  the  evils  referred  to  are  realized.  In 
some  of  the  districts  it  is  quite  common  for  the  children  to  be  detained  from 
school  for  the  entire  half  day,  or  day,  or  even  for  several  days,  not  because 
of  sickness  or  necessity,  but  merely  to  accomplish  some  trifling  object  or  to 
gratify  the  wish  of  the  child  ;  and  the  parents  imagine  that  the  harm  is  all 
repaired  when  they  send  to  the  teacher  an  excuse  for  such  absence.  As  if 
an  excuse  could  call  back  lost  time,  or  restore  a  lost  privilege,  or  make  up 
for  a  neglected  duty,  or  undo  a  bad  example.  In  some  districts  the  older 
scholars  absent  themselves  from  the  school  at  the  closing  examination  of  the 
term,  and  thus  do  discredit  to  the  school  as  well  as  to  themselves,  hurt  the 
feelings  of  their  teacher,  and  do  discourtesy  to  their  visiting  committee  and 
other  friends,  while  the  parents  often  seem  not  to  comprehend  the  impro- 
priety of  such  conduct,  and  apparently  make  no  effort  to  amend  it.  In  these 
and  in  other  cases  illustrating  the  fault  here  spoken  of  there  must  be  a  reform, 
or  the  schools  can  never  attain  to  the  excellence  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Let  it  be  held  as  a  principle  in  every  family,  that  the  hours,  the  occupa- 
tions, and,  indeed,  all  the  arrangements  of  the  family,  shall  be  made  subsid- 
iary to  the  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

School  Committee — Thomas  H.  Vail,  Erastus  Maltby,  Charles  H.  Brigham, 
Andrew  Pollard,  Mortimer  Blake,  H.  B.  Wheelwright,  John  E.  Sanford, 
Thomas  J.  Lothrop,  Harrison  Tweed. 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


BRIDGEWATER. 

We  may  conveniently  divide  teachers  into  three  classes.  There  are 
those  who,  to  an  unsullied  character  and  an  exemplary  life,  have  added  a 
thorough  preparation  and  a  skill  in  governing  and  teaching,  which  preem- 
inently fit  them  for  their  calling.  They  enter  upon  their  great  work  with 
a  serious  conviction  of  its  responsibilities  and  demands.  They  come  to  it 
prepared  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  a  teacher's  vocation.  Together 
with  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young,  they  possess  a  degree  of 
patience  and  fortitude,  which  prevents  them  from  being  easily  discouraged. 
Such  teachers  generally  command  the  affection  of  their  pupils,  and  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  parents.  They  govern  their  schools  easily,  and  are 
cheerfully  acknowledged  sovereign  in  the  empires  over  which  they  reign. 
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There  'is  another  class,  who  teach  acceptably,  but  do  not  govern  well 
They  are  indefatigable  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and,  for  this, 
deserve  the  hearty  approval  and  commendation  of  their  patrons.  We 
wrong  them  to  overlook  these  excellencies  in  them.  Further  self-discipline 
and  experience  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  enable  them  to  rank  high  in  their 
profession.  Let  them  patiently  perfect  themselves  in  those  things  wherein 
they  are  now  deficient.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  land  have  reached 
their  present  distinction  only  through  long  and  persistent  effort  to  excel  in 
the  calling  they  have  chosen.  The  friends  of  the  young  can  do  no  better 
thing  than  to  encourage  this  class  of  instructors  to  labor  in  hope.  Let 
their  defects  be  treated  leniently,  and  let  them  enjoy  that  confidence  and 
favor  which  their  useful  qualities  deserve.  That  such  teachers  may  most 
fully  succeed,  they  should  be  given  the  helping  hand.  With  all  their  defi- 
ciencies at  the  beginning,  they  may  prove  in  the  end  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  their  profession,  and  the  ablest  instructors  that  the  country  affords. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  of  teachers,  who  are  radically  unfit  for  the 
business  of  instruction.  Perhaps  they  have  neither  the  mental  nor  the 
moral  qualities  requisite  for  success  in  this  difficult  and  responsible  work. 
They  may  be  indolent,  passionate,  or  wanting  in  common  sense.  They  may 
be  given  to  habits  which  repel  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community. 
From  some  cause  they  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  gain  a  reputable  standing 
as  teachers.  We  must  not  blame  children  if  they  refuse  to  respect  one 
who  shows  himself  unworthy  of  the  public  confidence,  and  utterly  out  of 
place  as  a  guide  for  the  young.  We  must  not  censure  parents  if  they 
manifest  decided  disapprobation  when  one  is  set  to  teach  their  children  who 
is  unfit  for  the  business.  If  teachers  would  be  esteemed  and  loved,  they 
must  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  public  confidence.  They  should  be 
earnest  and  sincere  promoters  of  the  public  good.  Their  aim  should  be 
pure  and  high.  In  no  other  calling  than  that  of  the  teacher  is  there  more 
need  of  an  unblemished  character  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  community. 

There  are  also  three  classes  of  parents,  corresponding,  in  some  measure 
with  the  kinds  of  teachers  now  described.  There  are,  first  of  all,  your 
sensible,  prudent,  magnanimous  parents,  who  know  how  to  prize  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  instructor  for  their  children  ;  who  are  discreet  enough 
not  to  put  in  peril  his  usefulness  by  injudicious  words  or  deeds ;  and  who 
seek,  by  all  suitable  means,  to  render  him  successful  and  happy  in  his  work. 
Without  looking  to  find  him  a  paragon  of  perfection,  they  cheerfully  lend 
their  influence  and  their  aid  in  promoting  a  healthful  public  sentiment  in 
relation  to  his  labors  ;  and  he  ever  finds  in  them  his  most  impartial  advi- 
sers and  his  firmest  friends.  When  such  people  possess  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  community,  it  is  generally  easy  to  find  good  teachers  for 
the  schools. 
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But  there  is  another  class  of  parents  whom  it  is  often  difficult  to  please, 
but  easy  enough  to  offend.  While  every  thing  goes  along  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily  at  school,  they  are,  perhaps,  friendly  toward  the  teacher ;  it 
may  be  they  lavish  praises  upon  him.  If  he  be  the  candidate  of  their 
choice,  and  no  previous  prejudice  stand  in  the  way,  the  beginning  of  the 
school  gives  promise  of  a  quiet  and  successful  term.  But  things  do  not 
always  go  smoothly  in  the  school-room.  Discipline  must  sometimes  be  pre- 
served by  admonition,  and  sometimes  even  by  punishment.  Insubordina- 
tion must  be  checked,  else  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  is  at  an  end.  Dis- 
obedient children  sometimes  have  injudicious  parents  and  friends,  who  sym- 
pathize with  the  mortification  and  anger  aroused  by  punishment  received 
at  school.  The  bond  of  union  between  these  families  and  the  teachers  is 
broken,  to  be  repaired  no  more.  Now  what  commotion!  what  tumult! 
what  wrathful  words !  The  children  see  and  hear  it  all.  They  are  not 
unwilling,  perhaps,  to  fan  the  flame  and  spread  the  conflagration.  The 
work  of  discipline  and  of  instruction  in  the  school-room  grows  harder  day 
by  day.  Is  it  strange  that  good  teachers  grow  discouraged  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  often  wish  to  abandon  their  labors  altogether? 

There  is  another  class  of  parents  in  nearly  every  community,  one  of 
whose  great  faults  is,  that  they  have  little  or  no  interest  in  schools.  They 
do  not  appreciate  the  facilities  afforded  for  giving  their  children  a  good 
education  at  the  public  expense.  They  take  no  pains  to  have  them  prompt 
and  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school.  They  do  not  teach  them  to  obey 
their  instructor,  or  in  the  least  degree  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  do  their 
children  good.  They  seem  not  to  know  that  the  self-denying  and  earnest 
endeavor  to  instruct  and  elevate  their  offspring,  that  all  the  forbearance, 
and  patience,  and  kind  words  of  a  faithful  teacher,  impose  upon  them  any 
obligation  of  gratitude,  or  even  of  respect.  The  teacher  is  fortunate  if  he 
do  not  soon  provoke  them  to  withdraw  their  children  altogether,  or  find 
this  class  of  scholars  stubborn,  idle,  and  vicious.  What  shall  we  expect, 
but  that  the  offspring  of  such  parents  will  grow  up,  little  benefited  by  all 
the  means  of  education  within  their  reach?  They  often  go  forth  into  the 
community,  ignorant  and  unprincipled,  awakening  sad  apprehensions  as  to 
their  future  character  and  condition.  The  only  wonder  is  that  children, 
thus  brought  up,  ever  become  respectable  and  useful. 

If  we  could  speak  in  the  ear  of  such  fathers  and  mothers,  we  would  say : 
Fellow  citizens,  beware  how  you  slight  the  advantages  provided  for  the 
mental  and  moral  improvement  of  your  sons  and  daughters.  Have  you  no 
regard  for  their  welfare  ?  If  you  love  them,  educate  them  properly.  You 
may  be  poor,  but  you  can  give  your  children  that  which  is  worth  more 
than  gold.  Send  them  to  school;  send  them  regularly  and  promptly. 
Teach  them  to  respect  and  love  their  instructor.  Provide  them  with  such 
books  as  they  need.     Speak  to  the  teacher  yourself — treat  him  kindly. 
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Invite  him  to  jour  home.  Bear  with  him  when  he  reproves  and  punishes 
your  children.  Resolve  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  your  school  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  To  what  depths  of  degradation  and  vice  will  your  chil- 
dren sink  if  you  do  not  use  every  means  in  your  power  to  improve  their 
minds  and  preserve  their  characters  ! 

School  Comviitiee. — Philander  Leach,  James  C.  Seagkave,  John  A.  Lotheop. 


CARVER. 

It  has  been  customary  in  making  a  school  report,  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  several  teachers,  loading  them  with  praise,  or  exposing  their  weakness 
and  errors  to  the  gaze  of  the  public.  We  have  always  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  this  course,  but  have  at  last  come  to  the  conviction  that  it  is 
attended  with  more  evil  than  good.  In  the  first  place,  the  scale  of  criticism 
must  be  held  with  a  very  even  balance,  or  injustice  will  be  done  ;  for  it  often 
requires  great  nicety  of  discernment  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  praise 
or  censure  that  should  be  given  in  every  case,  and  it  is  better  to  let  many 
go  unrebuked  than  to  bestow  unmerited  reproof  upon  one.  But  again  sup- 
posing a  teacher  makes  a  mistake,  he  may  discover  it  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee, though  it  may  be  too  late  to  repair  it.  Does  it  seem  fair  to  emblazon 
it  before  the  community  ?  We  think  not,  especially  if  he  be  a  young,  inex- 
perienced teacher.  There  are  perhaps  some  strong,  energetic  minds,  upon 
which  this  migh  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  exertions;  but  we  fear 
there  are  others  who  would  be  crushed  by  it,  when,  if  they  should  be  dealt 
with  more  considerately  in  their  first  efforts,  they  might  become  ornaments 
to  the  teacher's  profession. 

First  Principles. — We  think  too  little  attention  is  paid  in  some  of  our 
schools  to  first  principles.  The  advancement  of  the  scholar  is  often  measured 
by  the  number  of  pages  gone  over,  rather  than  by  the  amount  which  he 
actually  understands.  This  is  an  error  into  which  parents,  especially,  are 
liable  to  fall.  Some  parents  expect  too  much  to  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time.  They  think  that  if  their  children  are  not  advancing  in  the  book  they 
are  making  no  improvement.  Hence  they  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon 
those  teachers  who  spend  much  time  in  reviewing  ;  and  it  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  teacher,  instead  of  following  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  yields 
to  these  morbid  desires  of  the  parent  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  If  the  pupil 
can  understand  every  principle,  then  let  him  go  on,  no  matter  how  fast ;  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  simply  passing  over  the  book  is  not  real 
progress.  A  distinguished  self-educated  man  once  said  :  "  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  may  learn  every  thing  when  we  once  know  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet." This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Let  the  first  principles  of  any  science 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  scholar  who  possesses  ordinary  ability, 
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will  then  be  able  to  master  the  whole  subject  with  but  little  aid  from  the 
teacher. 

Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining. — These  we  regai'd  as  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  education,  but  they  are  too  often  much  neglected.  Those 
whom  we  class  among  our  best  teachers  are  frequently  deficient  in  their 
method  of  teaching  reading.  A  scholar  is  sometimes  allowed  to  read  one 
or  two  paragraphs  in  a  hurried  manner,  no  regard  being  paid  to  the  position 
of  the  body,  articulation  or  modulation  of  the  voice  ;  and  then  permitted  to 
sit  down,  without  scarcely  a  question  being  asked,  and  the  next  allowed  to 
read  in  the  same  manner ;  and  so  on  through  the  entire  class.  This  is  not 
reading,  but  a  mere  mumbling  of  words.  There  are  but  a  few  who  can 
become  fine  and  impressive  readers  Avithout  great  care  and  attention  ; — and 
early  youth  is  the  time  in  which  to  correct  any  natural  imperfection  of  the 
voice ;  for  then  the  vocal  organs  are  in  a  condition  to  be  trained,  almost  at 
the  will  of  the  teacher.  We  believe  that  any  impediment  in  the  speech 
can  be  partially,  if  not  wholly  overcome,  at  this  age,  by  the  bestowal  of 
proper  skill  and  training.  History  has  furnished  us  with  an  eminent  example 
of  a  man  who,  after  he  had  arrived  at  mature  years,  articulated  imperfectly, 
but  by  patient  and  persevering  efforts  became  not  only  a  fluent  speaker, 
but  a  glowing  orator.  We  might  refer  to  other  instances  that  have  come 
under  our  own  observation,  were  it  necessary.  It  is  not  so  important  how 
often  the  classes  read,  whether  once  or  twice  a  day ;  this  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher ;  but,  when  they  do  read  let  them  be  instructed 
properly.  They  should  be  made  to  comprehend  the  whole  subject,  enter 
into  its  spirit,  and  read  in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  author.  We  want  to  see  the  dull,  monotonous,  unnatuial 
style  of  reading  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  banished  from  the  school-room  ; 
and  we  hope  that  all  of  our  teachers,  in  their  future  labors,  will  be  guided 
by  these  few  remarks. 

School  Committee. — E.  T.  Pratt,  Wm.  Savert,  E.  M.  Dunham. 


EAST  BRIDGEWATER. 

New  and  strange  responsibilities,  as  American  citizens,  are  thrust  upon 
us,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  them.  High  demands  are  made  upon  our 
time,  our  talents,  our  resources.  Loud  calls  come  to  us  for  our  dearest 
treasures,  our  highest  powers  ;  calls  to  forget  ourselves,  and  rise  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour.  But  no  higher  demands  can  be  made  upon  us,  as 
citizens,  than  to  educate  our  children,  and  the  rising  generation.  Sacrifices 
made  to  preserve  the  Nation  and  perpetuate  its  glory,  will  bring  l'esults  only 
vain  and  nugatory,  unless  we  also  preserve  and  render  efficient  those  insti- 
tutions which  give  character  to  the  Nation,  and  furnish  the  elements  of  its 
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worth  and  power.  If  we  could  save  our  Town  from  debasement,  our  State 
from  corruption,  our  Country  from  anarchy,  We  must  furnish,  yearly,  no 
matter  what  other  burdens  are  upon  us,  means  enough  to  properly  educate 
the  youthful  masses,  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  the  ruling  element  in  the 
land,  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  the  Republic.  "While,  in  this  civil  strife  we 
seek  to  conquer,  we  must  not  cease  to  educate,  morally  and  intellectually 
so  that  victory  may  not  be  neutralized  by  superstition,  and  when  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  prosperity  come  back  to  us,  the  woes  of  ignorance  and  its 
attendant  vices  may  not,  also,  be  upon  us. 

The  Teacher's  Work. — He  has  no  right  to  follow  a  dull  routine,  or  seek 
his  ease  by  treading  a  beaten  path.  Equally  wrong  is  a  rigid  conformity  to 
a  particular  and  formal  method  of  instruction,  either  pre-conceived  or 
acquired  as  the  result  of  a  particular  course  of  training,  in  his  own  prepara- 
tion for  the  teacher's  work.  Self-dependent,  he  should  cultivate  in  his 
pupils  genuine  independence ;  throwing  them  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
by  various  methods  of  instruction,  adapted  to  the  great  diversities  of  char- 
acter presented,  seek  to  develop  harmoniously  the  faculties  of  each. 

The  minds  of  his  pupils  are  before  him.  Let  him  study  them  carefully 
and  well.  Each  has  its  peculiar  temperament,  its  special  mental  require- 
ments, and,  in  some  degree,  its  particular  manner  of  intellectual  working. 
To  furnish  each  mind  with  its  most  healthy  stimulus,  to  surround  it  with 
those  influences,  and  ply  it  with  those  methods,  which  shall  most  naturally 
and  perfectly  develop  its  slumbering  powers,  is  his  high  privilege,  his  great 
work.  The  latent  energies  of  every  child,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  greater  than 
the  teacher  estimates  them.  An  opportunity  is  given,  a  power  placed  in 
his  hands,  a  responsibility  laid  upon  him,  which,  if  he  will  but  make  the 
most  of,  mental  forces  will  develop  themselves  around  him,  as  by  creative 
power,  and  from  many  of  his  apparently  dullest  pupils,  will  come  forth  minds 
which  shall  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  world's  progress,  leading  even  the 
age  in  which  they  live — living  monuments  of  the  teacher's  fidelity  and  skill. 

Finally,  the  teacher's  work  is  not  completed,  the  child  is  not  practically 
educated,  till  he  has  woven  into  the  web  of  his  intellectual  development, 
something  of  moral  principle.  To  send  forth  a  pupil  to  become  an  active 
member  of  impressible  society,  without  moral  ideas — more  of  love  for  that 
which  is  pure  and  noble  and  virtuous,  than  for  the  coarse,  the  vulgar  and  , 
the  profane — is  but  to  send  forth  a  pest  into  such  society,  and  one  who  is 
certainly  unfit  to  participate  in  practical  life,  to  be  a  blessing  either  to 
himself  or  others. 

School  Committee. — Edward  0.  Gkover,  E.  M.  Smith,  Baalis  Sanford. 
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HANOVER. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  education  in 
this  community ;  and  it  will  be  evident  to  every  one,  upon  cai'eful  consider- 
ation, that  the  subject  of  education  has  assumed  a  new  phase,  of  peculiar 
promise  of  a  bright  and  glorious  future.  This  is  apparent  in  the  general 
interest  manifested  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

We  see  it  in  the  improved  tone  of  public  sentiment  which  secures  parental 
sympathy  and  co-operation  with  the  teacher;  in  the  judicious,  impartial 
efforts  of  the  prudential  committees  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  teachers  ; 
in  the  superior  school  literature,  and  in  the  various  appliances  for  the  use, 
comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  schools ;  in  the  facilities  now  offered  the 
teacher  for  obtaining  knowledge  and  information  upon  every  subject  taught 
in  schools  ;  in  the  intelligent  liberality  which  sends  a  number  of  pupils  twice 
as  large  as  ever  before  to  higher  schools  in  our  midst ;  and  in  the  higher 
standard  of  character  and  qualifications,  and  in  the  greater  zeal,  devotion 
and  intelligence  of  our  teachers. 

Ventilation. — Our  school-houses  are  large  and  commodious,  and  yet  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  important  duties  of  teachers  is  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  We  frequently  find  them 
overheated,  the  teacher  impatient,  and  the  pupils  suffering  from  the  confined 
air,  and  leaving  school  to  go  home.  .Soon  physical  health  declines,  the 
mental  powers  suffer,  the  school  becomes  distasteful,  and  absence  from 
school  or  protracted  sickness  results. 

It  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  evils  commonly  accredited  to  hard  study 
and  excessive  school  tasks  have  their  true  cause  in  ill-ventilated,  over-heated 
rooms  at  home,  at  school,  and  at  places  of  public  resort. 

Good  scholarship  and  good  health  are  not  incompatible  with  each  other. 

School  Gymnastics. — Successful  attempts  to  introduce  such  exercises  into 
several  of  our  schools,  during  the  past  year,  have  been  made,  and  with  bene- 
ficial results.  Every  day's  experience  in  our  schools  strengthens  our  con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  making  physical  training  a  part  of  our  school 
culture.  What  teacher  has  failed  to  observe  how  common  in  the  school- 
room is  "  the  cramped,  stooping  posture,  contracting  the  chest,  impeding  the 
free  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  frequently  inviting  pulmonary  disease/' 
so  fatal  in  this  climate?  How  many  times  a  day  is  it  neccessary  to  reiterate 
the  emphatic  "sit  up"  in  the  ears  of  certain  pupils.  If  we  consult  the 
experience  of  the  ablest  physicians,  it  will  fill  us  with  surprise  to  know  how 
many  persons  are  afflicted  with  diseases  that  may  be  traced  directly  to  this 
habit  formed  in  youth.  Every  year  how  many  such  of  our  own  acquaint- 
ance find  a  premature  grave.  Gymnastic  exercises,  especially  to  develop 
the  upper  limhs,  and  to  enlarge  and  invigorate  the  chest,  are  of  unspeakable 
importance. 
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In  favorable  weather  scholars  may  be  let  out  of  doors  to  run,  play,  shout, 
as  their  inclination  prompts.  But  pleasant  days  in  this  climate  are  "  the 
exception,  not  the  rule  ; "  and  what  exercise  shall  children  find  in  stormy 
and  in  cold  weather  ?  For  a  great  part  of  the  time  many  ought  not  to  go 
ou^fef  doors  at  all,  and  in  cold  weather  they  will  rather  keep  around  the 
fire  than  take  any  kind  of  exercise, — a  practice  that  is  positively  injurious. 
Experience  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  physical  exercises  in  the  school-room 
greatly  enhance  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  intellectual  studies. 

Like  the  arm  when  exercised,  the  brain,  also,  in  study  receives  an 
increased  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  energy ;  and  physical  exercises,  recur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  send  away  the  blood  from  the  excited  brain  to  the 
muscles,  promote  muscular  development,  quicken  respiration  and  circulation, 
and  give  the  whole  system  a  general  glow  of  warmth.  All  the  scholars 
engage  in  them  with  delight,  and  the  room  can  generally  be  thrown  open, 
securing  the  additional  advantage  of  fresh  air. 

In  these  exercises  scholars  find  a  grateful  relief  from  the  weariness  of 
study,  and  become  happier  and  more  disposed  to  the  restraints  of  school ; 
the  chest  is  enlarged,  favoring  an  upright  posture,  increasing  the  strength 
and  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  securing  the  habit  of  deep  and  full  breathing, 
— "  a  habit  as  conducive  to  mental  activity  as  to  physical  vigor." 

But  the  effects  of  this  gymnastic  training  do  not  terminate  on  the  body ; 
its  influence  is  also  felt  on  the  mind.  These  gymnastic  drills  form  a  fit  pre- 
paration for  study,  not  only  by  recreating  and  invigorating  the  physical  sys- 
tem, but  by  exhilarating  and  stimulating  the  mind.  Indeed,  in  this  respect, 
all  vigorous  play  and  athletic  sports  help  to  educate  the  intellectual  powers. 
But  these  concert  drills  are  specially  fitted  to  wake  up  the  mind  and  habitu- 
ate youth  to  exact  and  prompt  obedience.  Such  an  amusement,  demanding 
the  utmost  force  and  promptness  in  simultaneous  movements,  responsive  to 
the  music  of  the  piano,  accordion,  or  drum,  or,  if  no  instrument  is  available, 
to  the  simple  "  air-beat "  of  the  teacher's  "  baton,"  is  often  found  one  of  the 
best  expedients  to  stimulate  and  conciliate  the  lazy,  the  stupid,  or  the  sullen. 

Where  in  the  whole  universe  can  we  find  an  object  of  equal  interest  to 
that  of  a  child,  perfect  in  his  physical  development,  with  a  mind  well 
balanced,  and  properly  trained  in  every  faculty, — a  heart  full  of  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful,  and  free  from  guile 

Training  that  produces  such  results  is  what  is  needed  in  every  school. 

School  Committee. — James  Aiken,  Joseph  H.  Studley,  Samuel  G.  Stone. 


MARSHFIELD. 

Our  system  of  education  admits  of  impi'ovement.     It  might  be  simpli- 
fied, and  its  benefits  might  be  more  equally  distributed,  and  carried  to  a 
higher  point  in  education  than  they  now  are.     It  is  the  boast  of  the  Athens 
c* 
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of  our  Commonwealth  that  no  rich  man  can  purchase  for  his  child  an 
education  superior  to  that  given  by  the  city  to  the  child  of  the  poorest.  No 
men  among  us  are  more  concerned  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
most  effective  system  of  free  schools  than  those  who  cannot  send  their  chil- 
dren out  of  town  to  complete  their  education.  It  requires  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  study  of  our  statistical  table  to  lead  to  the  sober  inquiry  whether 
even  as  nature  has  laid  out  our  town  and  distributed  her  inhabitants  our 
schools  might  not  be  so  consolidated  and  graded  as  to  give  to  all  our 
children  the  advantages,  first,  of  a  good  Primary,  and  next,  of  a  thorough 
Grammar  School.  Shall  we  despair  even  of  a  High  School  education  for 
our  children  within  our  own  limits  ? 

While  we  make  these  suggestions  and  inquiries,  we  can  but  contrast  the 
present  method  of  instruction,  often  happily  exemplified  in  our  schools 
with  the  style  of  teaching  in  a  former  generation.  No  intelligent  parent 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  one  of  the  better  class  of  teachers,  the  labors"  of 
several  of  whom  have  just  passed  in  review,  gives  his  children  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reason  of  things  which,  in  his  younger  days,  he  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy.  Take  the  reason  for  the  process  of  extracting  the 
cube  root,  or  the  analysis  of  a  sentence,  as  an  illustration  of  progress  in 
the  art  of  teaching.  "We  feel  sure  that  our  population,  to  some  degree,  is 
awake  to  the  advantages  of  a  special  training  for  teaching,  such  as  is  given 
in  our  Normal  Schools.  And  we  are  pleased  to  record  that  our  town  is 
from  year  to  year,  furnishing  candidates  for  these  institutions,  as  well  as  is 
looking  to  them  for  well  qualified  teachers. 

School  Committee. — Ebenezer  Alden,  Jr.,  Andrew  T.  Magoux,  Hexry  Leonard. 


MIDDLEBOPvOUGH. 

We  deprecate  a  practice  that  obtains  in  some  districts.  In  order  to 
secure  a  long-continued  school,  the  voters  at  their  school-meeting  instruct 
their  prudential  committee  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  low-priced  teacher, 
naming  the  price,  and  the  person  sometimes.  Occasionally  a  lady,  more 
desirous  of  a  name  than  of  lucre,  will  teach  an  excellent  school  for  $1.50 
per  week.  If  she  acquires  a  reputation  as  an  instructress,  she  will  not 
long  be  forced  to  take  up  with  such  a  miserable  pittance.  Some  wide, 
awake  committee,  in  a  neighboring  town,  where  better  wages  are  paid,  will 
invite  her  to  a  more  lucrative  position.  The  penny-wise  district  is  then  left 
to  try  the  experiment  again,  in  which  it  will,  three-fourths  of  the  time,  fail 
to  have  a  good  school.  We  much  prefer  a  school  taught  six  months  by  a 
competent  teacher,  to  one  taught  nine  months  by  an  incompetent  one.  The 
former  is  an  inestimable  blessing,  the  latter  an  incalculable  injury. 

Some  complain  that  the  prices  which  we  are  paying  our  teachers  are  too 
large,  saying  that  a  female,  for  six  hours'  labor  in  the  school-room  receives 
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more  than  a  man  can  earn  by  working  all  day  on  his  farm.  But,  listen, 
complaining  friend.  In  mechanical  or  agricultural  pursuits,  you  labor  hard, 
under  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven,  breathing  God's  pure  air.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  your  muscles  is  early  restored  by  beef  steak  and  sound  sleep. 
You  are  hardening  your  physical  system,  invigorating  your  constitution  and 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  ripe  and  vigorous  old  age. 

Not  so  with  the  faithful  teacher,  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  her  calling. 
The  wear  and  tear  which  she  experiences,  is  upon  her  nervous  system, 
which  is  not  so  easily  restored.  The  refreshing  sleep  which  you  enjoy  is  a 
stranger  to  her  eyelids.  Cooped  up  in  an  ill-ventilated  room,  with  half  a 
hundred  pupils,  the  daily  routine  of  school  life,  its  perplexities  by  bad  lessons, 
whisperings  and  disobedience,  its  billet-doux  from  fond  but  mistaken  parents, 
inquiring  why  their  little  one  in  the  second  class  —  but  more  properly 
belonging  to  the  third — is  not  promoted  to  the  first,  or  why  it  is  retained 
in  the  Primary  School,  while  younger  pupils  are  sent  to  the  Intermediate,  or 
complaining  that  the  lessons  are  too  long,  or  too  short,  or  too  difficult — these 
and  more,  are  all  lived  over  again  in  fitful  dreams  at  midnight's  still  hour 
while  you,  sir,  are  slumbering  on  your  peaceful  pillow.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  roses  flee  her  cheeks,  and  that  dyspepsia,  neuralgia  and  premature 
old  age  ensue.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  There  are  lucrative  places  for 
teachers  in  our  cities,  but  how  few  of  them  are  filled  by  persons  past  middle 
life  !  They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  school-room  for  more  healthful  pursuits. 
If  you  would  drive  all  our  best  teachers  out  of  town  to  places  where  they 
are  better  appreciated,  and  invite  those  who  cannot  find  employment  in  their 
own  towns,  advocate  a  small  appropriation  and  low  wages.  Be  wise,  and 
provide  liberally  for  the  education  of  the  children.  Adopt  the  motto  of 
Franklin  : — "  If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no  man  can  take  it 
away  from  him."  "  Save,  save,  spare,  scrape,  stint,  starve — do  any  thing 
but  steal,  to  educate  your  children,"  says  Edward  Everett. 

School  Committee. — E.  W.  Drake,  A.  H.  Soule,  H.  M.  Cushing. 


PLYMOUTH. 

The  character  of  a  school  mainly  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
teacher  ;  but,  also,  upon  the  character  of  the  community  in  which  the  school 
is  situated.  Those  children  who  are  well  cared  for  at  home,  accustomed  to 
cleanliness,  order,  and  good  behavior,  can  generally  be  much  more  success- 
fully taught  at  school.  I  witness  the  effect  of  these  home  influences,  good 
and  bad,  wherever  I  go,  and  I  frequently  observe  that  some  teachers  acquire 
a  reputation  above  that  of  their  equals  in  all  respects,  by  having  the  support 
of  the  parents  of  their  scholars,  whilst  their  less  fortunate  rivals  are  hindered, 
instead  of  being  helped,  by  the  natural  guardians  of  their  scholars. 
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To  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  schools,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  duty 
more  difficult  in  its  right  performance  than  that  of  making  choice  of  teachers. 
We  employ  in  our  schools  thirty -three  instructors,  no  two  of  whom  are  alike 
in  professional  qualifications.  No  mere  inquiry  into  the  character  and 
learning  of  the  applicant  can  fully  determine  whether  he  will  succeed  in  the 
school-room  ;  nothing  but  actual  trial  will  settle  the  question.  After  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties,  if  the  teacher  meets  with  very  moderate  success,  it  often 
happens  that  he  retains  his  place ;  and  the  longer  he  remains,  performing 
his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
discharge  him.  If  we  have  any  teachers  who  fail  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
of  their  position,  the  misfortune  is  mostly  due  to  this  cause. 

Primary  Schools. — It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
Primaries  are  the  most  important  schools  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  good 
habits,  as  well  as  most  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  higher  schools,  may  be 
traced  down  to  the  Primaries.  Here,  sometimes,  mind  s  arejaded  and 
cramped  to  such  a  degree  that  they  never  recover  their  elasticity ;  but 
oftener,  of  course,  they  are  tenderly  and  wisely  treated,  and  the  effects  of 
this  gentle  handling  are  plainly  visible  throughout  their  lives.  A  child's 
nature  is  more  delicate  than  that  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  a  rude  hand  always 
mars  and  profanes.  When  the  air  is  bright  around  it,  it  sings,  but  a  slight 
shadow  turns  its  joy  to  sadness.  To  it  the  simplest  fact  is  a  riddle,  and  it 
gladly  accepts  the  key  to  its  solution  from  the  hand  that  offers  it  kindly ; 
every  obscure  place  is  a  labyrinth,  but  it  trustingly  receives  the  thread  when 
given  without  any  allusion  to  the  darkness.  The  child  sees  in  nature  nothing 
but  startling  forms  and  dazzling  colors,  and  the  wise  guide  must  insinuate 
their  significance  by  the  way.  Who  shall  satisfy  its  demand  for  more  and 
more  wonders  without  lessening  its  regard  for  simple  truth  ?  Only  those 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  child's  nature  and  fully  sympathize  with  it. 
For  the  Committee. — Charles  Burton. 


ROCHESTER. 

Says  an  able  advocate  of  our  Common  School  system  as  now  organized, 
"  In  the  constitution  of  a  good  school  there  are  three  essential  elements, — 
good  school-houses, — good  scholars,  and  here  I  refer  to  the  moral  and  social, 
rather  than  to  the  intellectual  qualifications, — and  a  good  teacher."  Now 
all  these  "  three  essential  elements  "  are  clearly  within  the  gift  of  parents 
to  their  children.  A  little  reflection  will  show  to  parents,  we  think,  that 
there  is,  in  reality,  no  way  in  which  they  can  invest  a  portion  of  their  hard 
earnings,  at  so  large  a  percentage  of  profit  to  their  children,  as  in  furnishing 
them  with  neat,  inviting  and  comfortable  school-houses.  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  parents  will  consent  to  subject  their  children  to  such  physical  suffer- 
ings as  they  must  endure  while  seated  upon  some  of  the  old,  high,  narrow 
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and  cramped-up  seats,  found  in  some  of  our  school-houses — physical  suffer- 
ings which,  if  inflicted  by  the  teacher,  would  almost  instantly  cause  his 
summary  expulsion  from  the  school  ?  Why  is  it  that,  when  they  spare  no 
pains  to  secure  their  comfort  and  profit  at  home,  and  would  on  no  consider- 
ation subject  their  "loved  ones,"  "bone  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their 
flesh,"  to  such  discomfort,  they  will  subject  them,  for  six  long  hours,  day 
after  day,  during  the  school  term,  to  the  misery  of  sitting  upon  high,  cramped- 
up  and  narrow  seats — seats  at  an  angle,  if  not  of  45  degrees,  yet  so  near  it 
as  to  be  almost  as  uncomfortable  ;  and  upon  which  they  could  not  themselves 
sit  for  half  an  hour,  without  having  their  feet  and  legs,  if  not  their  heads, 
fast  asleep  ?    . 

Next  to  good  school-houses,  which,  by  the  way,  are  far  the  cheaper  in  the 
long  run,  stands  parental  influence,  in  securing  good  schools.  Nothing  can 
rise  in  importance  above  such  influences.  For  home  influences  are  nowhere 
more  perceptible  than  in  the  school-room.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  so 
apparent  is  it,  that  it  has  become  a  frequent  remark  of  teachers,  that  the 
demeanor  of  the  child  furnishes  a  criterion  by  which  they  can  determine,  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  accuracy,  the  character  of  the  parents."  Those 
homes  where  rudeness  prevails, — where  harshness  of  address  is  daily  heard, 
— where  there  is  little  or  no  wholesome  restraint,  and  no  self-respect,  seldom 
or  never  furnish  the  docile,  obedient  and  studious  subject  for  the  school- 
room. No  lessons  or  habits  are  so  indelibly  engraven  upon  the  soul  as 
lessons  conned  and  habits  formed  at  the  home  fireside.  All  such  lessons  are 
sure  to  meet  with  a  cheerful  and  ready  recital  in  the  school-room ;  while 
the  child  who  is  rude  and  idle  at  home,  will  be  about  the  same  in  the  school- 
house.  Hence,  to  have  our  schools  of  the  greatest  possible  profit,  parents 
must,  as  they  love  their  child,  and  desire  its  present  and  future  good,  avoid 
all  antagonism  to  the  teachers  by,  first  of  all,  impressing  upon  the  minds  of 
their  children  the  duty  of  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  wholesome  restraints 
imposed  by  the  teachers.  All  acknowledge  Washington  to  have  been  a 
great  and  good  man,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  he  attributed  all  his  greatness 
to  the  early  influence  of  his  mother.  That  noble  mother  was  once  asked  by 
one  of  our  great  men,  what  was  the  secret  of  her  influence  over  George, — 
"  What  did  you  do  to  him  to  make  him  what  he  was  ?  "  She  replied,  "  I 
can  answer  .in  a  single  sentence.  I  learned  him  to  submit."  True,  it  has 
been  said  that  there  was  never  more  family  discipline  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  never  more  cordial  submission  to  that  discipline,  with  only  this 
difference,  the  government  has  changed  hands.  The  children,  Young 
America,  issue  their  commands,  and  parents,  with  becoming  docility,  submit 
to  their  behests. 

But  rest  assured  this  kind  of  household  discipline  does  not  work  well  in 
the  school-room.  Finally,  parents  may  do  incalculable  good  by  enforcing  a 
regular  attendance  at  school.  No  teacher,  however  well  qualified  or  devoted, 
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can  be  of  any  great  service  to  such  scholars  as  are  irregular  in  their  attend- 
ance. True,  fathers  sometimes  make  it  an  excuse  for  the  non-attendance 
of  their  sons,  that  they  have  need  of  their  work  at  home.  And  no  doubt 
such  labor  is  a  great  convenience  and  possibly  some  profit,  but  it  is,  never- 
theless quite  questionable  whether  the  loss  of  the  boy  does  not,  in  the  end, 
far  overbalance  the  gain  of  the  father.  How  many  parents  would  be  exceed- 
ingly indignant  at  the  conduct  of  their  children  and  even  punish  them 
severely,  should  they  waste  the  same  amount  in  money,  as  each  child  draws 
from  the  town  treasury  for  their  tuition  !  In  this  town  we  think  it  averages 
about  four  dollars,  perhaps  more,  to  a  child.  And  yet  how  many  parents 
think  lightly  of  that  waste  when  it  occurs  in  the  school-room  !  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  loss  of  a  single  day,  or  a  single  lesson,  may  paralyze  the  efforts 
of  the  child  for  a  whole  term,  and  thus  render  the  whole  expenditure  of 
time,  of  books,  of  clothing  and  tuition,  a  dead  loss.  Oh,  that  fathers  and 
mothers  would  reflect  more  upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  own 
delinquencies ! 

Next  in  order,  and  next  in  importance  to  the  agency  of  parents  in  secur- 
ing a  good  school,  is  the  agency  of  the  teacher.     And  none  can  hold  that 
agency  in  a  higher  regard  than  your  committee.     It  is  surprising,  as  well  as 
most  gratifying,  to  see  the  alacrity  with  which  those  of  our  day  who  offer 
themselves  as  teachers  acquire  the  higher  and  more  expensive  qualifications 
demanded  by  public  sentiment.     The  acceptable  and  well-qualified  teacher 
of  fifty  years  ago  would  hardly  pass  as  an  advanced  scholar  at  this  day. 
Few,  very  few,  who  now  offer  themselves  as  teachers,  are  unable  to  obtain 
that  shibboleth  of  the  school-room,  the  certificate  of  the  superintending  school 
committee,  from  lack  of  ability  to  pass  a  thorough  examination.     But,  while 
that  may  answer  the  legal  object  for  which  it  is  required,  it  will,  of  itself, 
answer  for  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  qualifications  of  a  good  teacher. 
The  teacher  owes  it  to  the  children  intrusted  to  him,  to  be  well  quali- 
fied in  every  thing  requisite   to   success  in  his  vocation.      Think,  for  a 
moment  of  the  relation  he  sustains.  For  the  time  being  he  takes  the  parent's 
place,  and  assumes  the  parent's  responsibilities.     In  a  limited  sense  he  has 
all  the  obligations  that  rest  upon  the  parent,  resting  upon  him.     And  what 
are  these  obligations  ?     "  Man  knows  none  higher, — God,  the  Omnicient, 
has  imposed  none  more  sacred,  or  more  weighty.     Look  at  it :  the  shaping 
of  a  mind  ! — the  forming  of  a  character ! — the  planting  of  a  seed,  whose 
flower  is  of  time,  and  whose  fruit  is  of  eternity  ! — the  creation  of  a  structure, 
whose  base  is  on  earth,  whose  capstone  is  in  the  skies ! " 

School  Committee.— James  R.  Cushisg,  Alex.  Rankin,  E.  C.  Beett. 
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WAREHAM. 

The  committee  desire   to    be    indulged    in    the    expression    of    a   few 
thoughts,  for  the  special  consideration  of  those  upon  whom  is  devolved  the 
duty  of  selecting  teachers.     The  low  condition  of  our  schools  is  an  admit- 
ted fact,  yet  the  great  majority  of  our  teachers  employed  from  year  to  year 
are  those  who  have  had  no  other  training  and  culture  than  that  which  these 
same  schools  have  afforded.     The  stream  will  not  be  likely  to  rise  higher 
than  the  fountain.     We  would  disparage   no   candidate   for  the  office  of 
teacher  who  by  native  talent,  industry,  and  perseverance  under  difficulties, 
has  gained  the  requisite   qualifications.      We  would  the  more  encourage 
such  an  one.     We  know  that  some  with  limited  opportunities,  by  perseve- 
rance, determination,  and  energy,  surmount  the  obstacles  which  embarrass 
their  progress,  and  become  more  worthy  of  patronage,  and  belter  teachers 
than  many  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  that  our  academies  afford. 
But  this  is  not  the  general  rule ;  nearly  all  are  in  absolute  need  of  such 
advantages,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can  dispense  with  the  facilities  they 
offer  without  serious  loss.     The  establishment  of  our  State  Normal  Schools 
is  proof  of  this.     Their  design  is  to   raise  up  a  better  class  of  teachers 
than  would   be   otherwise  secured.     They  were  founded  in  the  conviction 
that  the  facilities  which  they  offer  were  imperatively  demanded.     What 
Ave  insist  upon  is,  that  the  knowledge  and   culture  which  they  are  designed 
to  give,  and  do  generally  impart,  ought  to  be  acquired  by  those  who  offer 
their  services  to  us  as  teachers.     If  this  acquisition  is  made  at  the  fire-side 
or  in  our  Common  Schools,  without  the  aid  of  such  an  institution,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  quick  to  acknowledge  and  reward  it  by  any  means  in  their 
power ;  but  we  know  that  this  is  not  usually  the  case.    Among  our  best  and 
most  successful  teachers  have  been  the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools.     So 
far  as  our  experience  goes  we  cheerfully  give  our  testimony  to  the  value 
of  these   institutions.     We  trust  that  the   success  of  these  teachers,  the 
interest  and  improvement  apparent  in  the  schools  which  they  have  taught, 
will  be  emulated  by  the  other  teachers  and  schools  of  the  town.     We  think 
that  credit  is  due  to  the  agent  who  has  taken  pains  to  secure  so  desirable 
and  profitable  instructors.    And  we  would  encourage  our  young  people  who 
seek  to  be  useful  in  this  laborious  and  honorable  profession,  and  to  gain  the 
emoluments  of  it,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  for  being  qualified  for 
their  work  which  the  Normal  School  affords.    Ought  not  the  most  advanced 
scholars  in  our  Common  Schools,  before  taking  up  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing, to  devote  at  least  a  few  well-improved  terms  of  study  in  some  reput- 
able academy  as  indispensable  ?     We  feel  certain  that  they  would  find  it 
greatly  for  their  personal  advantage  and  comfort,  as  well  as  usefulness. 

We  wish  to  correct  the  vicious  notion  which  seems  to  prevail,  that  if  one 
has  a  tolerably  fair  acquaintance  with  the  branches  of  knowledge  usually 
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taught  in  our  Common  Schools,  he  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  take  charge  of 
one  of  them,  and  that  our  more  backward  schools  may  be  committed  to  the 
instruction  of  one  who  has  only  the  rudiments  of  such  knowledge,  provided 
he  has  advanced  as  far  as  he  will  probably  have  occasion  to  teach.  This 
notion  originates  in  the  false  assumption,  that  the  business  of  the  teacher  is 
simply  to  impart  knowledge  ;  but  his  more  important  work  is  that  of  educat- 
ing the  youthful  minds.  He  is  required  to  lead  their  minds  forward  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  rather  than  to  drop  knowledge  into  them.  He 
must  stimulate  the  sluggish,  quicken  the  dull,  urge  forward  the  indolent, 
control  the  ambitious,  and  setting  all  forward  in  the  right  train,  he  must 
guide  and  direct  their  excited  energies.  He  should  perceive  their  temper, 
disposition,  capabilities,  and  aptitudes,  exercising  over  all  a  judicious  man- 
agement and  wholesome  discipline.  To  this  work  he  needs  to  bring  some 
just  appreciation  of  its  dignity  and  its  difficulty,  some  maturity  of  judgment, 
quickness  of  discernment,  fertility  of  invention,  aptness  to  teach,  and  a  certain 
professional  enthusiasm.  The  mind  that  undertakes  to  train  other  minds 
should  be  itself  well  trained.  Is  it  not  then  evident  that  the  mental  disci- 
pline, culture,  and  knowledge,  acquired  by  years  of  study  in  the  higher 
branches  of  an  English  education,  are  all  brought  into  requisition,  and  made 
useful  in  the  work  of  educating  youth,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  indispensable 
thereto.  One  of  our  most  profitably  taught  schools  during  the  winter  term, 
though  not  one  of  the  more  advanced,  was  under  the  instruction  of  a 
gentleman  of  varied  knowledge,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. His  scholars  will  never  lose  the  influence  of  his  earnest  and 
patient  labor. 

It  is  false  reasoning  which  concludes  that  our  backward  schools  may 
take  up  with  inferior  and  poorly  qualified  teachers.  It  is  a  hard  task  to 
arouse  the  dormant  mind  in  such  a  school,  enkindle  interest  and  set  it 
forward  in  the  career  of  progress.  It  requires  an  accomplished  teacher,  of 
discipline,  tact,  and  skill.  One  may  succeed  in  a  more  advanced  school, 
who  will  fail  in  this.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  commit  them  to  inexperienced 
and  meagerly  qualified  teachers,  merely  because  their  services  may  be 
obtained  more  cheaply.  This  error  has  so  far  obtained,  as  to  subject  the 
committee  to  serious  embarrassments  and  trial  in  the  examination  of  teachers 
for  the  required  certificate.  In  some  instances  we  have  withheld  certificates, 
and  probably  ought  to  have  done  so  in  more.  Cases  may  occur  in  which 
the  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  candidate  has  not 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  yet  a  majority  may  decide,  reluctantly,  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  best  to  grant  the  certificate.  In  still  other  instances  we  feel 
no  special  satisfaction  in  issuing  our  approval.  The  miserable  argument  is 
sometimes  urged,  that  the  doubtful  candidate  will  do  for  a  certain  backward 
school.  The  agent,  chosen  by  the  district  for  this  purpose,  has  employed 
him,  he  is  somebody's  cousin,  and  the  district  will  be  satisfied.     More  than 
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this,  many  think  him  even  a  very  successful  teacher,  when  the  committee 
know,  that  his  chief  success  has  been  in  producing  that  opinion  of  himself 
in  the  district.     How  can  he   be  successful  in  imparting  knowledge  of 
which  he  himself  is  ignorant.    Ignorance  in  a  teacher  can  only  diffuse  igno- 
rance through  the  school,  not  convey  knowledge.     It  is  time  that  the  notion 
were  entirely  done  away  with,  that  one  of  deficient  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, may  yet  teach  a  good  and  profitable  school.     The  alternative  is 
sometimes  presented  to  the  committee  of  subjecting  such  an  one,  morally 
worthy,  to  embarrassment  and  mortification,  and  wounding  the  feelings  of 
interested  friends,  by  denying  a  certificate,  or  subjecting  the  interest  of  the 
school,  so  holy  and  responsible,  to  a  loss  from  which  its  members  will  never 
recover.     It  would  seem  that  in  such  cases,  the  committee  would  have 
sufficient  moral  courage  never  to  hesitate.     Yet,  needed  and  salutary  re- 
form cannot  be  made  suddenly.     It  is  hard  to  withhold  a  certificate  from 
those  who  have  taught  for  years.     A   careful  and  judicious  selection  of 
teachers  by  the  agents  in  the  districts  will  relieve  the  committee  of  much 
embarrassment,  if  not  of  the  discharge  of  painful  duty.      Such  a  selec- 
tion will  forestall  far  greater  evils.    How  manifest  the  advantage  of  intrust- 
ing this  most  important  service,  to   the   best   superintending   committee 
which  the  town  can  appoint. 

School  Committee. — T.  F.  Claky,  Galen  Humphrey. 


BARNSTABLE     COUNTY 


BARNSTABLE. 


Superintendent. — The   committee  have  for   some   time  been   convinced 
that  their  labors  would  possess  greater  efficiency,  and  be  productive  of  more 
good  to  the  schools,  if  a  different  plan,  with  regard  to  their  performance, 
from  that  now  existing,  could  be  adopted.     After  considerable  reflection  on 
the  subject,  the  following  plan,  as  combining  the  greatest  number  of  advan- 
tages for  both  schools  and  committee,  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  interested  in  our  Public  Schools.     The  proposition  is,  that  there  shall 
be  one  superintendent  for  all  the  schools  of  the  town ;  that  the  board  of 
school  committee  shall  be  constituted  as  at  present,  as  to  number  and  period 
of  service ;  that  the  members  shall  perform  the  duties  in  rotation,  so  that 
every  member,  during  the  period  for  which  he  is  elected,  shall  be  the  super- 
'    d* 
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intendent,  in  his  turn,  of  the  schools, — while,  during  the  time  that  the 
member  is  not  exercising  the  duties  of  the  superintendent,  he  shall  attend 
to  the  more  general  duties  of  the  board,  viz. :  attend  to  the  examination 
of  teachers ;  investigate,  in  connection  with  the  superintendent,  all  cases  of 
insubordination  or  disturbance  in  the  schools,  and  advise  in  all  matters 
brought  to  his  notice  by  the  superintendent. 

The  advantages,  and  the  necessity,  even,  of  some  arrangement  like  this 
proposed,  or  similar  to  it,  is  very  evident.  The  board,  as  now  constituted, 
is  composed  of  men  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  professions,  or  of  occu- 
pations equally  confining  and  laborious,  and  which  tax  the  time  and  powers 
of  the  same  to  such  an  extent  that  their  duties,  in  connection  with  the 
schools  are  necessarily  performed  at  irregular  intervals,  the  visits  made  of 
brief  duration  often,  the  examination  superficial,  and  the  time  devoted  to 
the  supervision,  much  less  than  the  law  requires.  By  the  addition  of  a 
small  sum,  perhaps  seventy-five  dollars  to  the  aggregate  amount  now 
received  by  the  committee,  after  deducting  the  small  amount  necessary  as 
compensation  for  the  members  of  the  board  performing  the  few  general 
duties,  there  would  be  a  sufficient  amount  remaining  to  enable  the  super- 
intendent to  dispense  with  other  occupations,  for  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year,  and  dovote  his  time  exclusively  to  the  supervision  of  the  schools. 

School  Committee.— J ohn  M.  Smith,  Asa  E.  Loyell,  Theodore  F.  Basset. 


CHATHAM. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  our  duty  is  done  when  we  have  voted 
the  necessary  appropriation  and  elected  our  school  committee.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  work,  yet  it  is  only  laying  the  foun- 
dation ;  the  superstructure  is  yet  to  be  reared  and  finished.  The  town  may 
grant  large  appropriations  $nd  the  committee  may  furnish  the  very  best 
teachers,  yet  if  our  children  do  not  attend  school  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  The 
law  provides  that,  assembled  in  town  meeting  as  we  are,  we  may  vote  to 
raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  carry  on  our  schools,  which  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  like  other  taxes.  This  is  well,  and  we  believe  it  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege.  Yet  it  often  turns 
out  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  money  is  paid  by  those  who 
have  no  children  to  attend  school,  consequently  receive  no  direct  benefit 
from  this  appropriation.  We  can  look  about  us  now,  and  see  many  of  our 
neighbors  and  friends  whose  locks  are  white  with  age,  who  have  toiled  and 
labored  hard,  and  perhaps  suffered  privations,  to  educate  a  large  family  of 
children  at  their  own  private  expense ;  and  the  question  recurs  to  us,  shall 
we  be  justified  in  voting  their  money  to  educate  our  children,  and  yet  not 
send  our  children  where  they  may  be  educated.     We  may  feel  that  it  is  our 
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privilege  to  vote  this  appropriation,  that  it  is  a  sacred  duty  we  owe  to  our 
children  ;  yet  we  seriously  question  the  right  so  to  do,  and  then  withhold 
our  children  from  school  under  pretence  of  some  mismanagement  of  the 
same.  It  is  decidedly  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  management  of  the  school 
must  be  unexceptionable,  else  our  obligation  to  send  our  children  ceases.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  there  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  school.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  com- 
mittee are  called  upon  to  hear  complaints  from  different  parties  which  are 
entirely  incompatible.  Perhaps  one  may  think  the  discipline  of  the  school  too 
strict ;  the  pupils  are  confined  in  their  studies  too  close  during  school  hours, 
and  sometimes  even  detained  after  school  and  thus  be  compelled  to  complete 
their  task.  While  another  will  think  that  the  scholars  are  allowed  too  much 
liberty,  that  the  order  of  the  school  is  not  good,  that  scholars  are  allowed 
too  much  time  to  play,  or  perhaps  play  too  much  without  permission.  Such 
complaints  are  often  amusing,  yet  discouraging  to  the  teacher.  But  parents 
often  think  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  absolve  them  from  all  obligation 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  Thus  the  two  families  are  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  school ;  one  because  the  teacher  is  too  strict,  the  other  because 
the  same  teacher  is  not  strict  enough.  Now  there  is  evidently  a  fault  some- 
where, and  your  committee,  from  observation  and  experience  in  tracing  oufc 
and  adjusting  such  complaints,  are  confident  that  it  lies  mainly  in  placing; 
too  much  confidence  in  children's  reports.  And  we  would  here  renew  the 
suggestions  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  report,  that  parents  who  are 
visited  with  these  complaints  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  schools  and  see  for 
themselves  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  reports.  We  would  not  be  under- 
stood to  insinuate  that  children  would  deliberately  falsify  their  statements, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  they,  being  the  interested  party,  may  not  always- 
be  in  a  situation  to  judge  correctly  ;  while  the  parent,  by  visiting  the  school 
often,  could  not  only  observe  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  teacher  in  the 
school-room;  but  could  also  observe  the  deportment  and  habits  of  industry 
of  their  children,  and  would  thereby  be  better  prepared  to  admonish  and 
counsel  them  for  their  future  welfare.  Parents  should  bear  in  mind  that 
teachers,  however  well  qualified  for  their  station,  cannot  learn  the  lessons 
for  the  scholar ;  it  requires  personal  application  on  their  part,  and  they 
should  ever  be  taught  that  their  duty  at  school  is  to  apply  their  minds  dili- 
gently to  improve  their  whole  time  in  attending  to  their  lessons — that  the- 
school-day  exercise  is  no  holiday  devoted  to  pleasure  and  amusements — that 
the  school-room  is  a  laboratory  where  labor  is  to  be  performed. 

The  course  pursued  by  some  parents  who  are  so  situated  that  they  cannot 
give  their  personal  attendance  in  the  school-room  is  commendable  and 
worthy  of  imitation,  in  frequently  calling  their  children  to  an  account  for 
their  time  spent  at  school,  and  encouraging  them  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  golden  moments  as  they  pass.     Were  this  course 
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pursued,  it  would  encourage  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and 
materially  advance  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 

School  Committee. — N.  P.  Beownell,  Kimball  Eldridge. 

FALMOUTH. 

Irregularity  in  attendance  and  tardiness  are  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  school.     Parents  sometimes  think  it  a  little  matter  that  a 
child  is  detained  at  home  a  day  or  two  now  and  then.     It  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  just  as  often  as  the  child  is  out  of  school,  just  so  far  will  he  be 
behind  his  class.     When  he  returns  to  the  school  he  returns  at  once  to  the 
same  class,  now  farther  advanced  than  before,  and  by  reason  of  the  reci- 
tations which  he  has  los*t,  or  the  principle  which  has  been  explained  while 
he  has  been  away,  his  task  is  made  more  difficult  than  before.     It  is  very 
natural  that  he  should  apply  to  his  neighbor  for  aid.     This  leads  to  whis- 
pering, most  baneful  in  its  results  on  the  discipline  of  the  whole.     If  the 
school  is  large  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  give  him  separate  instruc- 
tion and  he  becomes  a  serious  hindrance  to  his  class.     He  does  not  under- 
stand for  instance  the  principles  by  which  his  problems  in  arithmetic  are  to 
be  solved.    This  leads  to  dislike  both  of  study  and  of  school ;  he  will  spend  his 
time  in  idleness  and  play  if  he  can  do  so  and  escape  detection,  and  from 
playing  the  rogue  in  school,  he  will  soon  learn  to  play  the  truant  out,  and 
by  his  pernicious  influence  on  other  scholars  do  more  to  injure  the  usefulness 
.of  the  school  than  when  there  himself, — for  it  is  a  saying  old  as  the  teaehings 
of  the  Bible,  "  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good." 

Again,  a  pupil  comes  in  five  or  ten  minutes  late  ;  a  little  thing  in  itself, 
but  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  room  is  directed  upon  the  delinquent, 
.and  precious  time  is  lost  before  order  is  restored  and  the  school  in  working 
order,  and  when  the  thing  is  repeated  as  it  often  is,  many  times  each  half 
day,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  interruption  and  confusion  which  must  ensue 
becomes  a  serious  evil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  which  an  habitual 
disregard  of  punctuality  at  a  period  when  character  is  being  formed,  must 
exert  upon  the  prospects  and  success  of  the  child  when  he  comes  to  act  his 
part  in  the  busy  scenes  and  active  duties  of  maturer  life.     Parents  alone 
can  remedy  the  evil.     They  should  be  willing  to  incur  inconvenience  them- 
selves if  need  be,  that  their  children  may  be  constant  and  punctual  in  their 
attendance  at  school. 

School  Committee. — James  B.  Everett,  Jona.  B.  "Wigglst,  Elijah  Swift. 


HARWICH. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  matter  of  unexpended  balances.     The 
present  method  of  apportioning  the  annual  appropriation  is,  to  divide  one- 
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third  of  the  whole  amount  equally  between  the  several  districts,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  equally  between  the  scholars  entitled  to  receive  it. 
The  moneys  thus  divided  are  then  passed  by  the  town  clerk  to  the  credit 
of  the  districts,  to  be  drawn  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages  and  fuel.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  some  districts  do  not  use  the  whole  of  the  appropri- 
ation, and  the  unexpended  balance  is  passed  to  their  credit  for  the  succeeding 
year.  It  is  evident  to  us  that  this  course  is  wrong,  and  should  be  changed. 
In  raising  moneys  by  the  town  we  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  expending  them 
in  the  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated.  If  the  sum  raised  be  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  designed,  the  balance  is  clearly  the  property 
of  the  town,  and  should  be  reported  as  unexpended  money  at  the  annual 
meeting,  to  be  added  to  the  next  appropriation.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
such  balances ;  if  one  district  has  more  than  money  enough  to  supply  its 
wants,  there  are  others  that  really  need  an  increase  of  means,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  just  that  they  should  suffer  while  there  are  unemployed  moneys  in 
the  town  that  might  be  used.  The  truth  is,  however,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  such  balances  in  any  district.  The  amount  distributed  to  the  districts 
is  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  a  fair  school  in  any  of  them.  It  is  the  result 
of  procuring  teachers  that  are  cheap — teachers  whose  wages  may  be  a  fair 
equivalent  for  their  services,  but  whose  services  are  not  ati  equivalent  o 
the  wants  of  the  schools. 

School    Committee. — Fbedekick    Hebakp,    Nathakiel    Doane,   Jr.,   Rodman   R. 

NlCKEBSON. 

YARMOUTH. 

We  do  not  urge  undue  requirements  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  rear  their  children  for  future  usefulness,  yet  we  think  some  caution  is 
necessary,  that  a  guard  may  be  placed  against  the  excess  of  too  great  indul- 
gence. Children  do  not  often  suffer  from  the  ivant  of  amusement,  but 
from  the  proper  kind.  Parents  should  be  careful  of  the  mental,  moral  and 
physical  culture  of  the  young,  and  with  an  eye  single  to  these  important 
attainments,  make  life's  pleasures  subserve  the  advancement  of  them,  not 
permitting  these  enjoyments  to  supplant,  but  aid,  their  desires  for  knowledge. 
Children  should  feel  constantly  a  restraining  hand.  They  should  be  taught 
that  unlicensed  indulgence  is  never  to  be  an  exclusive  privilege  of  theirs. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  that  they  spend  other  time  at  home 
than  during  the  hours  of  sleeping  and  eating.  Who  does  not  know  that 
many  children  are  permitted  to  go  where  and  when  they  please,  so  long  as 
they  meet  the  requirements  of  a  lax  family  government  ?  If  they  are 
found  at  home  when  the  hour  of  retirement  arrives,  nothing  more  is 
required.  In  a  similar  manner  evening  after  evening  is  spent  without 
wholesome  restraint. 

"  Compelled  as  plants,  in  some  muddy  fen,      * 
To  drink  the  miasma  of  their  impure  den." 
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The  love  of  such  pleasures  is  engendered,  and  becomes  their  ruling 
desire.  The  mind  captivated  by  them,  soon  learns  to  view  study  with  dis- 
gust or  indifference,  and  thus  our  schools  are  made  to  suffer  directly  from 
the  tendency  of  these  evils.  Whether  the  marked  indifference  so  plainly 
visible  in  some  of  our  schools  can  be  traced  to  the  above  as  a  primary 
cause,  we  are  unable  to  decide ;  but  that  it  has  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  produce  this  state,  we  have  little  doubt. 

School  Committee.— David  G.  Eldridge,  Franklin  Fearing,  Heman  B.  Chase. 


DISTRICT  OF  MARSHPEE. 

Having  stated  the  cost  and  condition  of  the  two  schools,  we  would  suggest 
for  your  consideration  to  notice  and  compare  our  schools  at  the  present  time 
with  those  of  former  years,  and  see  if  we  have  not  good  ground  to  rejoice 
that  so  much  improvement  has  been  made  since  the  days  when  we  were  chil- 
dren. And  in  viewing  the  state  of  our  schools,  we  would  not  forget,  and  do 
acknowledge,  that  our  Commonwealth  demands  of  us  our  utmost  thanks  for 
the  liberal  aid  she  has  furnished,  and  is  still  furnishing  us  in  this  cause.  We 
should  appreciate  these  privileges,  and  endeavor  to  inculcate  in  the  rising 
generation  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy  over  and 
above  those  which  we  enjoyed  when  we  were  in  the  school-room. 

We  are  aware  that  owing  to  the  scattered  locality  of  many  of  our  children's 
homes,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  them  all  to  attend  punctually,  as  some 
have  from  two  to  three  miles  to  travel  to  get  to  the  school-house ;  yet  if  an 
exertion  is  made  corresponding  with  the  importance  of  attending  school K 
punctually,  we  think  that  some  further  improvement  may  be  made  by  way 
of  more  punctual  attendance,  which  is  much  needed  in  order  for  the  best 
improvement  of  the  pupils,  as  regularity  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
undertaking. 

Your  committee  feel  very  much  the  importance  of  the  rising  generation's 
education,  and  exhort  all  parents  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  that  purpose, 
and  hope  that  the  Commonwealth  may  not  be  disappointed  in  seeing  that 
what  she  has  done  for  us  in  aid  of  our  schools,  has  not  been  appreciated  by 
us,  but  that  she  may  see  that  her  interest  in  our  welfare  has  bee^n  in  some 
measure  appreciated ;  and  when  the  rising  generation  shall  have  arrived 
at  manhood,  may  it  be  found  it  was  not  seed  sown  without  any  harvest. 

School  Committee.— Matthias  Amos,  W.  H.  Simon,  Elijah  W.  Pock.net. 
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AGGREGATE  LENGTH  OP 
THE  SCHOOLS. 

Total. 
Mos.   Days. 

0  m  10           00  cm      00  co  t-i      1—1      w  n  10  0  w  0      loco 

i-JHH                 1— 1  O          O  O  1— <          O          O  1— 1  O  t-i  O  O          t— 1  O 
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xlii  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED    TABLES— First   Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age.  The  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar 
way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these 
sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of  su<-h 
School  Funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their 
income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools,  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation 
of  their  income,  being  necessary  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the 
liberality  of  those  holding  the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of 
any  Fund  to  its  Public  Schools  which  may  be  a©  appropriated  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in 
defraying  its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contri- 
bution to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account 
the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Local  School  Funds,  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appro- 
priated to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of  the  other 
must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  the 
latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  education  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their 
annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  such 
contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts 
or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally  all  that  attend  the 
Public  Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is 
determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals,  and  is  therefore  uncertain; 
while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value, 
and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still,  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited 
in  a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  to 
its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with  other 
cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1862-3,  also,  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1861-2. 
It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  5  and  15.  Brookline 
again  stands  first  on  the  list. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— First  Series. 


Table,  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  by  the 
different  Towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  Child  in  the 
Town,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.* 
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BROOKLINE,  . 

$19  15.6 

$15,229  18 

_ 

795 

_ 

3 

2 

Belmont,      .     . 

14  63.4 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

205 

— 

2 

3 

Nahant,  .     .     . 

14  24.7 

1,154  00 

— 

— 

81 

— 

4 

4 

West  Roxbuiy, 

12  25.5 

12,904  44 

— 

— 

1,053 

— 

7 

5 

Boston,    .     .     . 

10  47.7 

345,007  24 

— 

— 

32929 

— 

5 

6 

Dorchester, .     . 

9  98.5 

20,000  00 

— 

— 

2,003 

$113  00 

10 

7 

Milton,    .     .     . 

9  96.4 

5,500  00 

— 

— 

552 

— 

15 

8 

Brighton,      .     . 

9  61.5 

7,000  00 

— 

— 

728 

— 

11 

9 

Newton,  .     .     . 

9  19.7 

15,000  00 

— 

— 

1,631 

— 

17 

10 

N.  Chelsea,  .     . 

8  82.4 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

136 

— 

46 

11 

W.  Cambridge, 

8  81.4 

3,702  01 

— 

— 

420 

— 

8 

12 

Charlestown,    . 

8  79.5 

43,500  00 

— 

— 

4,946 

— 

6 

13 

Dedham,      .     . 

8  78.8 

10,150  00 

— 

— 

1,155 

— 

13 

14 

Chelsea,  . 

8  78.5 

23,500  00 

— 

— 

2,675 

— 

21 

15 

Cambridge, 

8  71.1 

42,786  17 

— 

— 

4,912 

— 

18 

16 

Lexington, 

8  67.3 

3,400  00 

- 

— 

392 

— 

9 

17 

Somerville, 

8  57.7 

14,220  00 

— 

— 

1,658 

— 

19 

18 

Nantucket, 

8  43.9 

8,000  00 

— 

— 

948 

— 

16 

19 

Roxbury, 

8  26.1 

45,921  47 

— 

— 

5,559 

— 

32 

20 

Concord, 

8  07.3 

3,300  00 

$90  74 

$3,390  74 

420 

— 

12 

21 

New  Bedford,  . 

7  92 

29,549  82 

— 

_ 

3,731 

— 

14 

22 

Winchester, 

7  88.2 

3,200  00 

— 

— 

406 

— 

38 

23 

Bedford, .     .     . 

7  85.7 

1,100  00 

— 

— 

140 

— 

26 

24 

Worcester,  . 

7  83.5 

36,050  00 

— 

— 

4,601 

— 

27 

25 

Lowell,   .     . 

7  81.8 

42,000  00 

— 

— 

5,372 

— 

36 

26 

Melrose,  . 

7  64.8 

4,000  00 

— 

— 

523 

— 

39 

27 

Weston,  . 

7  51.1 

1,750  00 

— 

— 

233 

— 

25 

28 

Medford, 

7  44.7 

8,050  00 

— 

— 

1,081 

- 

34 

29 

Walpole, 

7  14.3 

2,400  00 

— 

— 

336 

- 

29 

30 

Plymouth, 

7  00.4 

9,000  00 

- 

— 

1,285 

- 

28 

31 

Watertown, 

6  92.2 

4,950  00 

— 

— 

711 

— 

50 

32 

Greenwich, 

6  79.6 

700  00 

— 

_ 

103 

— 

41 

33 

S.  Danvers, 

6  77 

8,594  50 

335  17 

8,929  67 

1,319 

— 

*  Compare  the  rank  of  towns  in  this  Table  with  their  rank  in  the  next  or  Second  Series   of  Tables, 
showing  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  Schools. 
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34 

Swampscott,     . 

|6  73.4 

$2,000  00 

297 

58 

35 

Quincy,  .     .     . 

6  70.4 

9,500  00 

— 

— 

1,417 

- 

51 

36 

Lawrence,   .     . 

6  62.5 

21,265  79 

— 

— 

3,210 

— 

103 

37 

Ashland, .     .     . 

6  60.4 

1,750  00 

— 

— 

265 

— 

49 

38 

Granby,  .     .     . 

6  57.9 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

152 

$12  00 

24 

39 

Winthrop,    .     . 

6  54.4 

700  25 

— 

— 

107 

— 

100 

40 

Sherborn,     .     . 

6  48.1 

1,400  00 

— 

— 

216 

— 

42 

41 

Littleton,      .     . 

6  43.6 

1,300  00 

— 

— 

202 

— 

60 

42 

Longmeadow,  . 

6  42.6 

1,600  00 

_ 

— 

249 

— 

33 

43 

Framingham,    . 

6  41 

5,500  00 

— 

— 

858 

— 

37 

44 

Chieopee,     .     . 

6  35.2 

7,680  00 

$253  54 

$7,933  54 

1,249 

- 

40 

45 

Waltham,     .     . 

6  33.7 

7,300  00 

— 

— 

1,152 

60  00 

31 

46 

Lincoln,  .     .     . 

6  25 

800  00 

— 

_ 

128 

— 

20 

47 

Maiden,  .     .     . 

6  25 

8,000  00 

— 

— 

1,280 

— 

116 

48 

Sudbury,      .     . 

•     6  19.7 

1,450  00 

— 

— 

234 

- 

62 

49 

Southborougb, . 

6  01.5 

1,846  50 

_ 

_ 

307 

— 

68 

50 

Salem,     .     .     . 

5  92.6 

22,833  75 

— 

— 

3,853 

— 

104 

51 

Shirley,  .     .     . 

5  90.9 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

220 

- 

67 

52 

Amherst,      .     . 

5  89.1 

3,800  00 

— 

— 

645 

— 

72 

53 

Boxborough,     . 

5  88.2 

500  00 

_ 

— 

85 

- 

82 

54 

Clinton,  .     .     . 

5  86.8 

4,318  64 

_ 

_ 

736 

— 

47 

55 

Harvard,      .     . 

5  83.7 

1,500  00 

_ 

— 

257 

— 

35 

56 

S.  Reading, 

5  70 

3,500  00 

— 

— 

614 

— 

52 

57 

Beverly,  .     .     . 

5  68.2 

6,500  00 

— 

— 

1,144 

- 

71 

58 

Greenfield,  .     . 

5  67.8 

3,600  00 

— 

— 

634 

214  00 

45 

59 

Springfield, .     . 

5  66.9 

17,400  00 

117  00 

17,517  00 

3,090 

- 

23 

60 

Tyngsboro', .     • 

5  64.5 

700  00 

— 

— 

124 

- 

54 

61 

Dunstable,  .     . 

5  63.4 

400  00 

.    — 

— 

71 

8  00 

63 

62 

Hull,  .... 

5  61.2 

246  95 

_ 

— 

44 

— 

101 

63 

Methuen,     .     . 

5  56.7 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

467 

— 

66 

64 

S.  Hadley,  .    . 

5  48.2 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

456 

57  00 

106 

65 

Burlington,  .     . 

5  44.6 

550  00 

_ 

— 

101 

— 

74 

66 

Carlisle,  .     .     . 

5  43.5 

625  00 

_ 

_ 

115 

— 

43 

67 

Kingston,     .     . 

5  38.7 

1,600  00 

_ 

— 

297 

- 

142 

68 

Rochester,    .     . 

5  36.6 

1,100  00 

— 

— 

205 

85  00 

61 

69 

Haverhill,    .     . 

5  36 

8,500  00 

521  18 

9,021  18 

1,683 

- 

79 

70 

Uxbridge,    .     . 

5  31.1 

2,600  00 

220  00 

2,820  00 

531 

- 

121 

71 

Chilmark,     .     . 

5  25 

714  00 

— 

— 

136 

- 

89 

72 

Sharon,   .     .     . 

5  23.8 

1,200  00 

120  00 

1,320  00 

252 

— 

127 

73 

Newburyport,  . 

5  23.5 

13,339  24 

— 

- 

2,548 

- 

146 

74 

Yarmouth,   .     . 

5  21.2 

2,700  00 

— 

— 

518 

125 

75 

Barnstable,  .     . 

5  19.2 

5,000  00 

207  67 

5,207  67 

1,003 

69  00 

75 

76 

Weymouth, .     . 

5  17.9 

8,000  00 

307  55 

8,307  55 

1,604 

35  15 

105 

77 

Marblehead, 

5  12.4 

7,000  00 

— 

1,366 

- 

164 

78 

Ware,      .     .     . 

5  12.4 

3,300  00 

mm 

— . 

644 

107 

79 

Fall  River,  .     . 

5  11.6 

20,000  00 



— 

3,909 

83 

80 

Lynn,      .     .     . 

5  05.2 

20,156  37 

— 

3,990 



57 

81 

Essex,     .     .     . 

5  01.7 

1,500  00 

_ 

— 

299 

— 

137 

82 

S.  Scituate, .     . 

5  01.5 

1,700  00 

_ 

— 

339 
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81 
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153 

69 
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90 

44 

128 

77 

173 

86 

85 

177 

190 

139 

96 

130 

271 

56 

92 

95 

214 

111 

172 

123 

175 

48 

117 

138 

174 

98 

147 

150 

65 

126 

132 

115 

158 

156 

64 

118 

84 


83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 
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115 
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118 
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120 
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124 
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126 

127 

128 
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130 

131 


Upton,     . 

Eastham, 

Fairhaven, 

Falmouth, 

Lakeville, 

Gloucester, 

Holyoke, 

Saugus,   . 

New  Braintree 

Leominster, 

Stoneham, 

Hingham, 

Northboro', 

Danvers, 

Medfield, 

Fitchburg, 

Auburn,  . 

Dracut,    . 

Cohasset, 

Erving,   . 

Swanzey, 

Sterling, . 

Paxton,  . 

N.  Andover, 

Wellfleet, 

Acusbnet, 

Needham, 

Deerfield, 

Hawley,  . 

Georgetown 

Hadley,  . 

Tisbury,  . 

Reading, . 

Groton,    . 

Westford, 

Templeton, 

Boxford, . 

Hatfield, . 

Raynham, 

Wilmington 

Westfield, 

Northampton, 

Brewster, 

Bradford, 

Plainfield, 

Rutland, . 

Tewksbury, 

Wrentham, 

Leicester, 


01.4 

00.2 

00 

98.3 

97.5 

96.7 

96.7 

94.4 

93.8 

91.6 

91.2 

89.8 

89.8 

89 

84.8 

82.8 

81.9 

78.6 

77.3 

77.3 

77 

76.2 

72.4 

70.3 

70.3 

70.2 

66.9 

66.4 

65.1 

64.5 

63.8 

63.4 

63 

62.2 

62 

61.3 

60.8 

59.6 

59 

57.3 

56.9 

56.6 

56 

55.9 

54.5 

54.5 

52.5 

52.5 

51.3 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
18 
00 
00 
00 
99 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$1,850  00 

720  82 
3,000 
2,000 
1,000 
11,400 
4,500 
2,215 

800 
3,220 
2,500 
4,030 
1,200 
5,100 

800 
7,000 

800 
1,603 
2,100 

500 
1,245 
1,700 

600 
2,300  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,400  00 
3,027  00 

600 
1,700 
1,600 
1,900 
2,500 
3,000  00 
1,400  00 
2,205 

900 
1,250 
1,350 

750 
4,500 
6,000  00 
'  1,400  00 
1,500 

400 
1,000 
1,000 
2,500 
2,500 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 

00 
00 


$49  50 
322  07 


44  17 


$770  32 
2,322  07 


544  17 


110  00  2,610  00 


63  09 


341  86 


963  09 


2,841  86 


369 
154 
600 
466 
201 

2,295 
906 
448 
162 
655 
509 
823 
245 

1,043 
165 

1,450 
166 
335 
440 
114 
261 
357 
127 
489 
555 
319 
514 
649 
129 
366 
315 
410 
540 
649 
303 
478 
209 
272 
294 
164 
985 

1,314 
307 
329 
88 
220 
221 
628 
554 


$136  00 
54  25 


33  00 


251  00 
64  00 


200  00 
30  00 


281  00 
108  00 
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(=■2  . 

JSg, 

O-rt 

1 

00 

-22     . 

..SB  o 

3  »  +j 

£  "^ 

O  O  oj 

i! 

u 

o 

o 

P  >>.=  =  to 

Z  —     'J    7Z     S 

2  3  ° 
E-3& 

O  ?>  flj 

O  t- 

£-2 

fa 

fa 

GO 

■< 

A          i 

'A 

■< 

247 

132 

Franklin,     .     . 

$4  si 

$1,750  00 

388 

167 

133 

Dartmouth,  .     . 

4  49.9 

3,500  00 

— 

— 

778 

$130  00 

80 

134 

Taunton,      .     . 

4  48.1 

13,500  00 

— 

— 

3,013 

— 

88 

135 

Woburn,      .     . 

4  47.3 

6,020  86 

— 

— 

1,346 

- 

183 

136 

Prescott, .     .     . 

4  47.1 

500  00 

$23  14 

$523  14 

117 

105  00 

287 

137 

Marion,  .     .     . 

4  46.9 

800  00 

— 

— 

179 

- 

182 

138 

Freetown,    .     . 

4  43.9 

1,400  00 

69  43 

1,469  43 

331 

- 

140 

139 

Chelmsford, 

4  40.5 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

454 

— 

99 

140 

Dover,     .     .     . 

4  40.3 

700  00 

— 

— 

159 

— 

55 

141 

Lynnfield,    .     . 

4  40.3 

700  00 

— 

— 

159 

— 

221 

142 

New  Salem, 

4  38.6 

1,000  00 

— 

•  —  ■ 

228 

48  00 

109 

143 

Orleans,  .     .     . 

4  37.3 

1,500  00 

- 

— 

343 

43  50 

136 

144 

Chatham,      .     . 

4  36.1 

3,000  00 

— 

- 

688 

26  60 

87 

145 

Foxborough,     . 

4  34.8 

2,200  00 

— 

— 

506 

- 

168 

146 

Provincetown, . 

4  33.5 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

692 

31  50 

154 

147 

Scituate, .     .     . 

4  30  6 

1     1,800  00 

- 

•  — 

418 

- 

124 

148 

Middleboro',     . 

4  29.2 

4,000  00 

- 

—  ■ 

932 

80  00 

200 

149 

Spencer, .     .     . 

4  23.5 

2,600  00 

- 

— 

614 

- 

102 

150 

Lancaster,   .     . 

4  23.3 

1,600  00 

- 

— 

378 

67  00 

206 

151 

Sunderland, 

4  22  9 

850  00 

— 

— 

201 

78  00 

197 

152 

Goshen,  .     .     • 

4  21.7 

350  00 

— 

— 

83 

104  60 

196 

153 

Amesbury,   .     . 

4  21.3 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

712 

- 

94 

154 

Edgartown, .     . 

4  21.3 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

356 

- 

131 

155 

Berkley, .     .     . 

4  21.1 

800  00 

- 

- 

190 

59  00 

141 

156 

Marlborough,    . 

4  20 

5,191  73 

— 

— 

1,236 

9  00 

233 

157 

Tyringham,.     . 

4  19.6 

600  00 

- 

- 

143 

- 

145 

158 

Braintree,    .     . 

4  19.3 

3,300  00 

- 

- 

787 

- 

122 

159 

Wilbraham, 

4  17.2 

1,550  00 

102  00 

1,652  00 

396 

12  10 

134 

160 

Duxbury,     .     . 

4  15.8 

2,000  00 

25  00 

2,025  00 

487 

- 

189 

161 

Acton,     .     .     . 

4  15.5 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

361 

— 

133 

162 

Bellingham, 

4  14.8 

1,000  00 

140  63 

1,140  63 

275 

- 

151 

163  Hardwick,    .     . 

4  14 

1,300  00 

- 

— 

314 

114  00 

181 

164  Hopkinton,  .     . 

4  13.1 

3,400  00 

- 

- 

823 

- 

178 

165  Millbuiy,      .     . 

4  11.4 

2,950  00 

- 

- 

717 

- 

184 

166!  Webster,      .     . 

4  10.2 

2,100  00 

- 

- 

512 

- 

202 

167 

Westhampton, . 

4  09.8 

500  00 

- 

- 

122 

251  18 

152 

168 

Stow,  .... 

4  09.6 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

293 

- 

188 

169  Hubbardston,   . 

4  08.6 

1,328  00 

— 

— 

325 

— 

161 

170  Grafton,  .     .     . 

4  07.4 

3,300  00 

— 

— 

810 

- 

222 

171   Oxford,  .     .     . 

4  06.4 

2,300  00 

- 

— 

566 

— 

185 

172  Petersham,  .     . 

4  05.4 

1,200  00 

- 

— 

296 

- 

93 

173   Barre,      .     .     . 

4  04.4 

2,200  00 

— 

— 

544 

— 

211 

174!  Monterey,    .     . 

4  01.3 

'550  00 

104  13 

654  13 

163 

249  50 

162 

175  Billerica,      .     . 

4  00 

1,500  00 

- 

— 

375 

- 

114 

176  Ipswich,  .     .     . 

4  00 

2,400  00 

— 

- 

600 

62  00 

227 

177 

Warwick,     .     . 

4  00 

800  00 

— 

— 

200 

25  00 

76 

178 

Wayland,     .     . 

4  00 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

250 

48  00 

198 

179 

Charlton,      .     . 

3  98.9 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

376 

- 

208 

180 

Sandwich,    .     . 

3  96 

4,000  00 

""■ 

1,010 

131  00 
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TOTAL. 


- 1 — i 
"  «  Si 


>5 


£•3 


I! 


217 
218 
144 
215 
252 
237 
283 
223 
170 
143 
205 
160 
220 
229 
163 

53 
242 
209 
255 
169 
248 
219 
112 
171 
179 
186 
253 
224 

91 
273 
204 
155 
256 
275 
213 
246 
250 
238 
148 
259 
297 
285 
282 
199 
277 
244 
266 
262 
235 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218; 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 


Andover, 

Chesterfield, 

Bolton,    . 

Newbury, 

Ashfield, . 

Norton,    . 

Middlefleld, 

N.  Marlboro', 

Attleborough, 

Randolph,    . 

Cummington, 

Hanover, 

Easton,    . 

Truro, 

Enfield,  . 

Whately, 

Dighton, . 

Wesitboro', 

Berlin,     . 

Princeton, 

Brookfield, 

Northbridge 

Hamilton, 

Brimfield, 

Middleton, 

Phillipston, 

Huntington, 

Wales,     . 

Lunenburg, 

Otis,    .     . 

Pembroke, 

Bridgewater 

Orange,  . 

Conway, . 

Oakham, 

Wenham, 

Belchertown 

Montague, 

Canton,   . 

Mattapoisett, 

Worthington, 

Topsfield,     . 

Pelham,  .     . 

Heath,     .     . 

Palmer,  .     . 

W.  Bridgewater, 

Mansfield,    . 

Montgomery, 

Wendell,   . 


m 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


95.9 

95.5 

94.7 

94.7 

94 

93.7 

93.4 

92.7 

92.4 

92.4 

87.9 

87.1 

87 

86.6 

86.5 

86.5 

85.9 

84.6 

78.4 

77.4 

769 

74.8 

72.7 

71.8 

70.4 

68.1 

67.3 

65.4 

63.6 

63.6 

63.6 

59.7 

59.3 

59.1 

57-.  1 

57.1 

55.9 

55.4 

55.1 

54.6 

54 

53.6 

52.6 

52.1 

52 

51.8 

50 

48.8 

47.2 


1,500 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
67 


$3,500  00 

700  00 
1,200 
1,050 
1,000 
1,500 

500 
1,000 
4,500 
5,000  00 

600  00 
1,200 
2,500 
1,500 

800 

800 
1,200 
2,100 

700 
1,000 


2,200 

600 
1,000 

800 

600 

900 

475 

800 

600 
1,000 
2,500 
1,200 
1,300 

700 

700 
2,000 
1,200 
2,500 
1,000 

600 

785 

550 

500 
2,700  00 
1,400  00 
1,449  00 

300  00 

500  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


-|55  82 

90  08 
327  47 

94  00 
152  56 


$1,055  82 

590  08 
1,327  47 

5,094  00 
752  56 


172  00 
146  98 


1,372  00 
746  98 


884 
177 
304 
266 
268 
381 
150 
338 
1,147 
1,298 
194 
310 
646 
388 
207 
207 
311 
546 
185 
265 
398 
587 
161 
269 
216 
163 
245 
130 
220 
165 
275 
695 
334 
362 
196 
196 
562 
386 
704 
282 
211 
222 
156 
142 
767 
398 
414 
86 
144 


1400  00 


185  00 
419  00 


365  51 
600  00 


100  00 
25  00 


25  00 


37  22 

295  00 

20  00 

345  00 

439  00 


200  00 

185  00 

50  00 

763  82 

20  00 
212  00 
128  00 


242  00 
18  18 
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CO     t 
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Of— < 

.o 

B?    . 

£«£ 

2        03 

v.  o  £ 

Oos 

125 


o  o 

£■=> 
§1 


c 

E* 


332 

258 
284 


230 
231 
232 


280,233 


157 
243 

281 

180 


234 
235 
236 
237 


272|238 
195;239 
226  240 
119  241 
261242 

294  243 
•240  244 
290  245 
232  246 
135  247 
251248 
■264  249 
:260  250 
176|251 

278  252 
265  253 
239  254 

97255 
'203  256 
270257 
2671258 
201259 
234  260 
165  261 
236,262 
225  263 
241,264 
292  265 
108|266 

279  267 
254  268 
193  269 

295  270 
231  271 
187  2721 
2492731 
2742741 
263  275' 
276  276! 
29S277 
212  278 


Mt.  Washington, 
Northfield,  . 
Southbridge, 
Rehoboth,    . 
Halifax,  .     . 
W.  Brookfield, 
Pern,  .     .     . 
Winehe.ndon, 
Salisbury,     . 
Athol,      .     . 
E.  Bridgewater, 
Ashby,    .     . 
Ludlow,  .     . 
Lanesborough, 
Shrewsbury, 
Dana, 
Monson,  . 
Carver,    . 
Sandisfield, 
Medway, 
Boylston, 
Stoughton, 
Easthampton, 
Warren, . 
Egremont, 
Holliston, 
Gill,    .     . 
Sturbridge, 
West  Newbury 
Mendon, . 
N.  Brookfield, 
Seekonk, 
Westport, 
Marshfield, 
Ashburnham 
Alford,     . 
Natick,    . 
Dudley,  . 
Blackstone, 
Holden,  . 
Douglas,  . 
Sutton,    . 
Manchester, 
Shelburne, 
Groveland, 
Shutesbury, 
Dalton,    . 
Chester,  . 
Agawam, 


$3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


46.7 

45.9 

44.4 

43.4 

42.5 

41.1 

40.7 

40.4 

40.1 

39.2 

36.9 

36.1 

33.3 

32.4 

30 

29.9 

29.1 

28.6 

27.9 

27.3 

26.1 

25.6 

25.2 

25.2 

25 

24.3 

22.6 

22.6 

22.4 

21.5 

21.4 

21.2 

20.6 

16.6 

16.5 

15.3 

15 

14.1 

13.7 

13.4 

11.2 

10.6 

09.4 

08.9 

07.9 

06.7 

06.5 

05.4 

00.3 


$200 

1,200 

2,900 

1,200 

500 

1,100 

310 

1,600 

2,500 

1,825 

2,500 

800 

900 

800 

1,000 

600 

1,800 

700 

1,000 

2,000 

£00 

3,500 

1,200 

1,200 

650 

2,500 

500 

1.500 

1,425 

800 

1,800 

526 

1,800 

1,200 

1,500 

800 

2,750 

1,200 

3,000 

1,184 

1,500 

1,500 

1,206 

800 

822 

500 

800 

800 

1,000 


00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
14 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
54 
00 
00 
61 
00 
20 
00 
00 

00 
00 


$60  00 
66  00 

139  35 

59  65 


47  62 
39  99 


1260  00 
1,266  00 

1,339  35 

1,159  65 


847  62 
639  99 


75'iSlOO 


127  09 

264  00 
284  18 


287  54 


927  09 

790  14 

2,084  18 


3,2S7  54 


366 
842 
390 
146 
340 
91 
470 
735 
538 
742 
238 
270 
255 
303 
194 
547 
213 
305 
611 
184 

1,075 
369 
369 
200 
771 
155 
465 
442 
289 
560 
246 
650 
379 
474 
261 
873 
382 

1,048 
378 
4S2 
483 
390 
259 
267 
163 
261 
262 
333 


25 

84 
215 


00 
00 
75 

75 


130  00 


10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

300  00 

300  00 


330  00 
184  00 
710  00 

12  00 


328 

308 
24 


45 

364 


00 


00 
00 


00 
00 


60 
35 


00 
00 


26  00 

348  00 

22  00 
135  25 

837  00 
400  00 
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<1 


268279 
300(280 
216  281 
245  282 
194  283 
302  284 
313  285 
207  286 
288  287 
269  288 
191|289 
2911290 
293  '291 
316292 
3071293 
159J294 
305295 
286296 
306'297 
303|298 
320:299 
129,300 
312'301 
257:302 
228,303 
314304 
315305 
308  306 
323|307 
3101308 
289309 
311310 
331311 
309312 
299|313 
318314 
32L315 
1661316 
319(317 
329318 
301:319 
192  320 
304J321 
324322 
326  323 
3171324 
322325 
230J326 
330  327 


Tolland,  . 
Russell,   . 
Somerset, 
Abington, 
Pittsfield, 
Adams,    . 
Blandford, 
Hanson,  . 
Southampton, 
W.  Boylston, 
Milford,  .     . 
W.  Springfield 
Howe,      .     . 
Holland, .     . 
Leverett, 
North  Reading 
Leyden,  .     . 
Hinsdale, 
Coleraine,    . 
Granville,    . 
Wareham,    . 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Fiest  Series. 

Table,  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  by  the 
different  Towns  in  each  of  the  Counties  of  the  State,  for  the  education  of 
each  Child  in  the  Town  betwee?i  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years. 
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ESSEX    COUNTY— Continued. 
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Newbury, 
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30 

29.9 

26.1 

25.2 

22.6 

21.5 

21.4 

16.5 

14.1 

13.7 

13.4 

11.2 

10.6 

94.1 

93 

71 

67.1 

55.3 


^1,328 

3,300 

2,300 

1,200 

2,200 

1,500 

1,200 

2,100 

700 

1,000 

1,500 

2,200 

600 

800 

700 

2,900 

1,100 

1,600 

1,825 

1,000 

600 

600 

1,200 

1,500 

800 

1,800 

1,500 

1,200 

3,000 

1,184 

1,500 

1,500 

1,700 

6,000 

1,000 

900 

1,200 


00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
54 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$59  65  $1,159  65 


39  99 


127  09 


287  54 


639  99 


927  09 


3,287  54 


325 
810 
566 
296 
544 
376 
304 
546 
185 
265 
39S 
587 
163 
220 
196 
842 
340 
470 
538 
303 
194 
184 
'369 
465 
289 
560 
474 
382 

1,048 
378 
482 
483 
578 

2,048 
369 
337 
470 


$25  00 


S4  75 


10  00 


12  00 
24  00 


26 
50 


00 
00 


HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY 


0 

1 

GREENWICH,  ■ 

$6  79.6 

$700  00 

103 

1 

2 

Granby,  .     .     .  * 

6  57.9 

1,000  00 

- 

— 

152 

$12  00 

4 

3 

Amherst,      .     . 

5  89.1 

3,800  00 

— 

— 

645 

- 

3 

4 

South  Hadley, . 

5  48.2 

2,500  00 

_ 

— 

456 

57  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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HAMPSHIRE    COUNTY— Continued. 


CD  O        ° 
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CO 
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CO 
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.2  «  §  71 
g  >-.«  a  oc 

-^:  cj  c^  03 

3   CO 

Cfl— 4 

CO  CD  © 

co.£  £3 

C  CO  " 
£  CD-*J 

°  '6  o 
c  ^  S 

eg- co 
g£o 

00  P.J3 
^  «  a 

OS4J 
P    ®_ 

TOTAL. 

ft  e    . 

a  «  » 

J-       o 

<■-  S  £ 

•  £  ° 

t-  — 

i-g 

-w  o 

CO 

fc. 

fa 

CO 

<! 

hi 

fc 

< 

9 

5 

Ware,      .     .     . 

$5  12.4 

$3,300  00 

_ 

644 

10 

6 

Hadlev,  .     .     . 

4  63.8 

1,600  00 

— 

- 

345 

— 

5 

7 

Hatfield, .     .     . 

4  59.6 

1,250  00 

— 

- 

272 

- 

6 

8 

Northampton,  . 

4  56.6 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

1,314 

$30  00 

7 

9 

Plainfield,    .     . 

4  54.5 

400  00 

— 

- 

88 

281  00 

11 

10 

Prescott,       .     . 

4  47.1 

500  00 

$23  14 

$523  14 

117 

105  00 

12 

11 

Goshen,  .     .     . 

4  21.7 

350  00 

— 

— 

83 

104  60 

13 

12 

Westhampton,  . 

4  09.8 

500  00 

— 

- 

122 

251  18 

15 

13;  Chesterfield,     . 

3  95.5 

700  00 

— 

— 

177 

400  00 

20 

14  Middlefield,      . 

3  93.4 

500  00 

90  08 

590  08 

150 

185  00 

14 

15i  Curnmington,   . 

3  87.9 

600  00 

152  56 

752  56 

194 

365  51 

8 

16  Enfield,  .     .     . 

3  86.5 

800  00 

— 

- 

207 

- 

17 

17  Huntington, 

3  67.3 

900  00 

— 

— 

245 

16 

18  Belohertown,    . 

3  55.9 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

562   200  00 

22 

39 

Worthington,    . 

3  54 

600  00 

146  98 

746  98 

211 

763  82 

19 

20 

Pelham,  .     .     • 

3  52.6 

550  00 

— 

— 

156 

20  00 

18 

21 

Easthampton,  . 

3  25.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

369 

- 

21 

22 

Southampton,  . 

2  94.1 

700  00 

- 

- 

238 

- 

23 

23 

Williamsburg,  . 

2  55.8 

1,000  00 

"■ ■ 

~ 

391 

850  00 

HAMPDEN     C  OUNTY 


3 

1 

LONGMEADOW 

$6  42.6 

$1,600  00 

_ 

__ 

249 

_ 

1 

2 

Chicopee,     .     . 

6  35.2 

7,680  00 

$253  54 

$7,933  54 

1,249 

- 

2|     3 

Springfield, .     . 

5  66.9 

17,400  00 

117  00 

17,517  00 

3,090 

- 

6     4 

Holyoke,      .     . 

4  96.7 

4,500  00 

- 

~i 

906 

- 

4 

5 

Westfield,    .     . 

4  56.9 

4,500  00 

- 

985 

$200  00 

5 

6 

Wilbraham, 

4  17.2 

1,550  00 

102  00 

1,652  00 

396 

12  10 

7 

7 

Brimfield,    .     . 

3  71.8 

1,000  00 

— 

- 

269 

- 

9 

8 

Wales,     .     . 

3  65.4 

475  00 

— 

— 

130 

37  22 

14 

9 

Palmer,   .     . 

3  52 

2,700  00 

— 

- 

767 

128  00 

12 

10 

Montgomery, 

3  48.8 

300  00 

- 

- 

86 

242  00 

11 

11 

Ludlow,  .     . 

3  33.3 

900  00 

— 

— 

270 

300  00 

10 

12 

Monson,  .     . 

3  29.1 

1,800  00 

— 

- 

547 

330  00 

16 

13 

Chester,  .     . 

3  05.4 

800  00 

— 

- 

262 

837  00 

8 

14 

Asjawam, 

3  00.3 

1,000  00 

— 

- 

333 

400  00 

13 

15 

Tolland,  .     . 

2  99.3 

380  00 

18  00 

398  00 

133 

259  00 

17 

16 

Russell,   .     . 

2  98.5 

400  00 

- 

- 

134 

225  00 

19 

17 

Blandford,   . 

2  95.5 

600  00 

123  87 

723  87 

245 

444  00 

15 

18 

W.  Springfield 

2  90.6 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

413 

379  28 

20 

19 

Holland, .     . 

2  87.4 

250  00 

— 

- 

87 

33  00 

18 

20 

Granville,     . 

2  78.4 

600  00 

185  00 

785  00 

282 

361  00 

21 

21 

Southwick,* 

1  50 

396  00 

" 

264 

291  00 

*  Southwick  has  a  Local  Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  appropriated  for  public  schools. 
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FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 
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TOTAL. 


/J-10 

.O 

o      o 


-  CD 
£■3 

!§ 

og 


2 

1 

GREENFIELD,- 

|5  67.8 

13,600  00 



_ 

634 

$214  00 

4 

2 

Erving,    .     .     . 

4  77.3 

500  00 

$44  17 

$544  17 

114 

- 

3 

3 

Deerfield,     .     . 

4  66.4 

3,027  00 

- 

- 

649 

251  00 

8 

4 

Hawley,  .     .     . 

4  65.1 

600  00 

- 

- 

129 

64  00 

9 

5 

New  Salem, 

4  38.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

228 

48  00 

7 

6 

Sunderland, 

4  22.9 

850  00 

— 

— 

201 

78  00 

10 

7 

Warwick,     .     . 

4  00 

800  00 

— 

— 

200 

25  00 

14 

8 

Ashfield, . 

3  94 

1,000  00 

55  82 

1,055  82 

268 

- 

1 

9 

Whately, 

3  86.5 

800  00 

- 

— 

207 

100  00 

15 

10 

Orange,  . 

3  59.3 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

334 

- 

18 

11 

Conway, . 

3  59.1 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

362 

439  00 

12 

12 

Montague, 

3  55.4 

1,200  00 

172  00 

1,372  00 

386 

185  00 

5 

13 

Heath,     . 

3  52.1 

500  00 

— 

— 

142 

212  00 

11 

14 

Wendell, 

3  47.2 

500  00 

— 

— 

144 

18  18 

16 

15 

Northfield, 

3  45.9 

1,200  00 

66  00 

1,266  00 

366 

25  00 

6    16 

Gill,   .    . 

3  22.6 

500  00 

— 

— 

155 

308  00 

13    17 

Shelburne, 

3  08.9 

800  00 

— 

— 

259 

348  00 

17 

18 

Shutesbury, 

3  06.7 

500  00 

- 

- 

163 

22  00 

19 

19 

Rowe, 

2  90.3 

450  00 

— 

— 

155 

120  00 

22 

20 

Leverett, 

2  84.4 

600  00 

- 

— 

211 

62  00 

20 

21 

Leyden,  .     ■ 

2  81.3 

450  00 

- 

- 

160 

335  00 

21 

22 

Coleraine, 

2  78.6 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

359 

700  00 

24 

23 

Buckland, 

2  61.1 

1,000  00 

— 

- 

383 

34  50 

23 

24 

Charlemont, 

2  45.9 

600  00 

- 

— 

244 

- 

25 

25 

Monroe,  .     .     . 

2  27.9 

86  00 

12  00 

98  00 

43 

114  00 

26 

26 

Bernardston,    . 

1  59.6 

300  00 

— 

~" 

188 

66  00 

BERKSHIRE     COUNTY 


5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

8 

4 

31 

5 

10 

6 

14 

7 

7 

8 

6 

9 

13 

10 

9 

11 

2 

12 

17 

13 

11 

14 

19 

15 

TYRINGHAM, 

Monterey,    . 
N.Marlborough 
Otis,   .     .     . 
Mt.Washington 
Peru,  .     .     . 
Lanesborough, 
Sandisfield,  . 
Egremont,   . 
Afford,    .     . 
Dalton,    .     . 
Pittsfield,     . 
Adams,    .     . 
Hinsdale, 
Williamstown, 


$4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
O 


19.6 

01.3 

92.7 

63.6 

46.7 

40.7 

32.4 

27.9 

25 

15.3 

06.5 

96.5 

95.6 

79.6 

76.2 


$600 
550 

1,000 
600 
200 
310 

soo 

1,000 
650 
350 
800 

5,400 

3,8S7 
850 

1,450 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$104 
327 

60 

47 


13 

47 

00 
62 


50  00 


$654  13 
1,327  47 

260  00 

847  62 


1,500  00 


143 

163 

338 

165 

75 

91 

255 

305 

200 

111 

261 

1,821 

1,315 

304 

543 


249  50 
419  00 
295  00 
100  00 
130  00 
300  00 
710  00 
328  00 
60  00 
135  25 
200  00 
325  00 
400  00 
475  00 


SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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BERKSHIRE    COUNTY— Continued. 
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oo 
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1 

<M 
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appropriated 
towns  for  each 
ild    between    5 
d  15   years   of 
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ses  for  the  sup- 
rt  of  Schools. 

me.  of  Surplus 
venue  appropri- 
d  to  Schools. 

TOTAL. 

of  children  be- 
een    5    and   15 
ars  of  age. 

■a   ■ 

c  a 

o  g 

+j  a 

CS 

J_^ 

B  >>,e  c  to 

£  a  ° 

a  <oS 

•  P  ? 

O  ti 

O 

o 

r-—  qcc: 

6-3  p. 

S«a 

o-£  t*> 

ea 

h 

ta 

to 

■4 

H 

% 

-4 

20 

16 

Windsor,      .     . 

$2  70.3 

$500  00 

185 

|350  00 

21 

17 

Washington, 

2  69.5 

600  00 

$3  75 

$603  75 

224 

365  00 

12 

18 

Stockbridge,     . 

2  60.3 

1,200  00 

— 

— 

461 

59  00 

18 

19 

Sheffield,      .     . 

2  54 

1,600  00 

— 

— 

630 

400  00 

15 

20 

Cheshire,'     .     . 

2  50.8 

800  00 

— 

— 

319 

208  00 

23 

21 

Savoy,     .     .     . 

2  50 

497  50 

— 

— 

199 

428  72 

1 

22 

Gt.  Barrington, 

2  48.1 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

806 

200  00 

29 

23 

Lenox,    .     .     . 

2  38.7 

900  00 

— 

— 

377 

194  00 

16 

24 

Hancock,     .     . 

2  32.6 

400  00 

— 

— 

172 

594  00 

26 

25 

W.  Stockbridge, 

2  26 

800  00 

— 

— 

354 

318  46 

22 

26 

Florida,  .     .     . 

2  22.2 

300  00 

— 

— 

135 

140  00 

24 

27 

Lee,    .... 

2  20.9 

1,906  27 

— 

— 

863 

— 

30 

28 

Becket,   .     .     . 

2  14.1 

•700  00 

— 

— 

327 

880  50 

27 

29 

Clarksburg, .     . 

2  08.3 

200  00 

— 

— 

96 

80  00 

25 

30 

New  Ashford,  . 

2  04.1 

100  00 

— 

_ 

49 

57  00 

28 

31 

Richmond,   .     . 

2  02 

400  00 

— 

— 

198 

413  00 

NORFOLK     C  OUNTY 


1 

1 

BROOKLINE,  • 

$19  15.6 

$15,229  18 

795 

2 

2 

West  Roxbury, 

12  25.5 

12,904  44 

- 

- 

1,053 

- 

3 

3 

Dorchester, .     . 

9  98.5 

20,000  00 

— 

— 

2,003 

$113  00 

5 

4 

Milton,    .     .     . 

9  96.4 

5,500  00 

— 

— 

552 

— 

4 

5 

Dedham,      .     . 

8  78.8 

10,150  00 

- 

— 

1,155 

— 

6 

6 

Roxbury,     .     . 

8  26.1 

45,921  47 

- 

— 

5,559 

— 

7 

7 

Walpole,      .     . 

7  14.3 

2,400  00 

- 

— 

336 

— 

8 

8 

Quincy,  .     .     . 

6  70.4 

9,500  00 

- 

— 

1,417 

— 

12 

9 

Sharon,   .     .     . 

5  23.8 

1,200  00  $120  00 

$1,320  00 

252 

— 

9 

10 

Weymouth, .     . 

5  17.9 

8,000  00 

307  55 

8,307  55 

1,604 

35  15 

16 

11 

Medfield,      .     . 

4  84.8 

800  00 

— 

— 

165 

— 

10 

12 

Cohasset,     .     . 

4  77.3 

2,100  00 

— 

— 

440 

— 

13 

13 

Needham,    .     . 

4  66.9 

2,400  00 

— 

_ 

514 

— 

15 

14 

Wrentham,  .     . 

4  52.5 

2,500  00 

341  86 

2,841  86 

628 

— 

22 

15 

Franklin,     .     . 

4  51 

1,750  00 

— 

— 

388 

— 

14 

16 

Dover,     .     .     . 

4  40.3 

700  00 

_ 

_ 

159 

_ 

11 

17 

Foxborough,     . 

4  34.8 

2,200  00 

_ 

_ 

506 

— 

19 

18 

Braintree,    .     . 

4  19.3 

3,300  00 

— 

— 

787 

— 

17 

19 

Bellingham, 

4  14.8 

1,000  00 

140  63 

1,140  63 

275 

— 

18 

20 

Randolph,    .     . 

3  92.4 

5,000  00 

94  00 

5,094  00 

1,298 

— 

20 

21 

Canton,   .     .     . 

3  55.1 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

704 

50  00 

23 

22 

Medway,      .     . 

3  27.3 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

611 

— 

21 

23 

Stoughton,  .     . 

3  25.6 

3,500  00 

— 

— 

1,075 

— 
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CO 
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<! 

1 

1 

N.  BEDFORD,  ■ 

§7  92 

$29,549  82 

_ 

3,731 

.... 

5 

2 

Fall  River,  .     . 

5  11.6 

20,000  00 

- 

- 

3,909 

- 

2 

3 

Fairhaven, 

5  00 

3,000  00 

— 

— 

600 

- 

12 

4 

Swanzey, 

4  77 

1,245  00 

- 

— 

261 

- 

3 

5 

Acushnet, 

4  70.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

319 

- 

7 

6 

Raynham, 

4  59.2 

1,350  00 

— 

— 

294 

- 

9 

7 

Dartmouth, 

4  49.9 

3,500  00 

— 

— 

778  $130  00 

4 

8 

Taunton, 

4  48.1 

13,500  00 

— 

— 

3,013 

- 

11 

9 

Freetown, 

4  43.9 

1,400  00 

$69  43 

$1,469  43 

331 

- 

6 

10 

Berkley, . 

4  21.1 

800  00 

— 

- 

190 

59  00 

17 

11 

Norton,  . 

3  93.7 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

381 

- 

10 

12 

Attleborougl 

h  • 

3  92.4 

4,500  67 

- 

— 

1,147 

- 

15 

13 

Easton,    . 

3  87 

2,500  00 

— 

— 

646 

600  00 

18 

14 

Dighton, . 

3  85.9 

1,200  00 

- 

— 

311 

25  00 

19 

15 

Mansfield, 

3  50 

1,449  00 

— 

— 

414 

— 

20 

16 

Rehoboth, 

3  43.4 

1,200  00 

139  35 

1,339  35 

390 

215  75 

8 

17 

Seekonk, 

3  21.2 

526  14 

264  00 

790  14 

246 

45  00 

16 

18 

Westport, 

3  20.6 

1,800  00 

284  18 

2,084  18 

650 

364  00 

14 

19 

Somerset, 

2  97.5 

1,200  00 

"■ 

"~ 

402 

PLYMOUTH     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

PLYMOUTH,    • 

$7  00.4 

$9,000  00 

_ 

_ 

1,285 

, 

4 

2 

Hull,  .... 

5  61.2 

246  95 

- 

- 

44 

- 

2 

3 

Kingston,     .     . 

5  38.7 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

297 

- 

10 

4 

Rochester,    .     . 

5  36.6 

1,100  00 

— 

- 

205 

$85  00 

9 

5 

S.  Scituate, .     . 

5  01.5 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

339 

- 

5 

6 

Lakeville,    .     . 

4  97.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

201 

54  25 

3 

7 

Hingham,     .     . 

4  89.8 

4,030  99 

- 

- 

823 

- 

23 

8 

Marion,    .     .     . 

4  46.9 

800  00 

- 

- 

179 

- 

11 

9 

Scituate, .     .     . 

4  30.6 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

418 

- 

6 

10 

Middleborough, 

4  29.2 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

932 

80  00 

7 

11 

Duxbury,     .     . 

4  15.8 

2,000  00 

$25  00 

$2,025  00 

487 

- 

14 

12 

Hanover,     .     . 

3  87.1 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

310 

- 

15 

13 

Pembroke,  .     . 

3  63.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

275 

20  00 

12 

14 

Bridgewater,    . 

3  59.7 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

695 

345  00 

22 

15 

Mattapoisett,    . 

3  54.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

282 

- 

19 

16 

W.Bridgewater, 

3  51.8 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

398 

- 

13 

17 

Halifax,  .     .     . 

3  42.5 

500  00 

— 

- 

146 

- 

18 

18 

E.  Bridgewater, 

3  36.9 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

742 

10  00 

8 

19 

Carver,    .     .     . 

3  28.6 

700  00 

— 

— 

213 

184  00 

17 

20 

Marshfield,  .     . 

3  16.6 

1,200  00 

-■ 

- 

379 

- 

20 

21 

Abington,    .     . 

2  97.1 

5,350  00 

- 

- 

1,801 

30  00 

16   22 

Hanson,  .     .     . 

2  95.2 

800  00 

' 

" 
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PLYMOUTH    COUNTY— Continued. 
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d    15  years   of 
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>unt   raised   by 
ses  for  the  sup- 
rt  of  Schools. 

me  of  Surplus 
venue  appropri- 
d  to  Schools. 

TOTAL. 

of  children  be- 
een    5    and  15 
ars  of  age. 

13  _j 
S  o 

^ 

■  ^ 

E  >■.&  a  to 

S«S. 

s  »S 
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O  Sh 

o 

o 

g,a  owe 

S«« 

O-S  !*. 

sa 
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U> 
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< 
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25 

23 

Wareham,    .     . 

$2  77.4 

$2,000  00 

721 

.|48  00 

21 

24 

Plympton,    .     . 

2  71 

600  00 

- 

— 

221 

162  00 

24 

25 

N.  Bridgewater, 

2  60.6 

3,500  00 

— 

— 

1,343 

— 

BARNSTABLE     COUNTY, 


7 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

11 

5 

5 

6 

1 

7 

6 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

13 

12 

12 

13 

YARMOUTH, 

Barnstable,  . 
Eastham, 
Falmouth,    . 
Wellfleet,     . 
Brewster, 
Orleans,  .     . 
Chatham, 
Provincetown, 
Sandwich,    . 
Truro,      .     . 
Dennis,    .     . 
Harwich, 
Marshpee   Dis., 


$5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 


21.2 

19.2 

00.2 

98.3 

70.3 

56 

37.3 

36.1 

33.5 

96 

86.6 

49.7 

85.9 

81.8 


£2,700 
5,000 

7,20 
2,000 
2,500 
1,400 
1,500 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,500 

100 


00 

518 

00 

$207  67 

$5,207  67 

1,003 

82 

49  50 

770  32 

154 

00 

322  07 

2,322  07 

466 

00 

110  00 

2,610  00 

555 

00 

— 

— 

307 

00 

— 

— 

343 

00 

— 

— 

688 

00 

_ 

— 

692 

00 

- 

- 

1,010 

00 

— 

— 

388 

00 

_ 

— 

801 

00 

— 

— 

807 

00 

— 

— 

55 

$69  00 
136  00 


43  50 

26  60 

31  50 

131  00 

1,700  61 


DUKE  S    C  OUNT  Y. 


CHILMARK, 

Tisbury,  .     . 
Edgartown, . 


$5  25 

$714  00 

4  63.4 

1,900  00 

4  21.3 

1,500  00 

136 
410 
356 


NANTUCKET     COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET,  . 


43.9 


5,000  00 


948 
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A  GRADUATED  TABLE— First  Series. 

Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  including  Voluntary  Contri- 
butions, appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in  the  State  for  the 
education  of  each  Child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  in  the 
County. 


c4 

oS 

i-H 

r-H 

'- 

u 

O 

o 

fe 

fa 

C  OUNTIES. 


Totals. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

6 

9 

8 

10 

13 

12 

11 

14 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


SUFFOLK, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk, 

Middlesex, 

Bristol,   . 

Essex,     . 

Hampden, 

Hampshire, 

Dukes,    . 

Worcester, 

Barnstable, 

Franklin, 

Plymouth, 

Berkshire, 


$10  33 
8  44 
7  26 
6  94 
5  21 
5  15 
4  98 
4  90 
4  56 
4  47 
4  35 
4  26 
4  04 
3  55 


Aggregate  for  the  State,  including  voluntary  contributions, 


15 
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GRADUATED    TABLES— Second    Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriations  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  their  respective  valuations  in  1860. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  for 
1861-2. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for  1862-3. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically  arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Public  Schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills  and  hun- 
dredths of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures  in  order  to  indicate 
more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns.  The  first  figure 
(mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the  two  last  figures 
by  a  point. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as  they 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables,  also  in  the  Abstract  of  School 
Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include  the  sum  raised 
by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such  other  funds  as  the 
towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Common  Schools,  or  to 
pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  funds,  and  the 
voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriations 
are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of  tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the  last 
State  Valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing  Abstract 
of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank  of 
the  same  towns  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold,  in  many 
instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Series. 


A  Graduated  Table,  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable  property,  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1862-3. 
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00 
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Ph 

12 

1 

WELLFLEET*     • 

$.004-23 

55 

36 

Sandwich,  .     .     . 

$.002-43 

1 

2 

Truro,    .... 

3-93 

21 

37 

Bellingham,     .     . 

2-41 

3 

3 

Chelsea,      .     .     . 

3-47 

144 

38 

Amherst,     .     .     . 

2-40 

8 

4 

Eastham,    .     .     . 

3-40 

60 

39 

South  Hadley,     . 

2-40 

4 

5 

Chatham,    .     .     . 

3-39 

22 

40 

Maiden,      .     .     . 

2-38 

5 

6 

Erving,  .... 

3-33 

67 

41 

Provincetown, 

2-37 

179 

7 

Mt.  Washington,  . 

3-28 

37 

42 

Somerville,      .     . 

2-36 

19 

8 

Pelham,      .     .     . 

3-15 

69 

43 

Easton,  .... 

2-35 

2 

9 

Orleans,      .     .     . 

3-07 

70 

44 

Greenfield,      .     . 

2-35 

45 

10 

Ashland,     .     .     . 

3-03 

73 

45 

Bedford,     .     .     . 

2-34 

9 

11 

Marblehead,    .     . 

2-96 

75 

46 

Otis, 

2-34 

44 

12 

Melrose,      .     .     . 

2-91 

76 

47 

Warwick,    .     .    . 

2-34 

18 

13 

New  Salem,     .     . 

2-87 

25 

48 

Georgetown,   .     . 

2-33 

7 

14 

Plymouth,  .     .     . 

2-87 

79 

49 

Northbridge,   .     . 

2-33 

6 

15 

Chicopee,    .     .     . 

2-85 

20 

50 

Dedham,     .     .     . 

2-32 

15 

16 

Charlestown,  .     . 

2-82 

80 

51 

Walpole,     .     .     . 

2-32 

17 

17 

Marlborough,  .     . 

2-77 

110 

52 

Yarmouth,  .     .     . 

2-32 

11 

18 

Gloucester,      .     . 

2-73 

59 

53 

Palmer, .... 

2-31 

93 

19 

Hawley,      .     .     . 

2-66 

83 

54 

Amesbury, .     .     . 

2-30 

23 

20 

Weymouth,      .     . 

2-66 

64 

55 

Braintree,  .     .     . 

2-30 

46 

21 

Dana,     .... 

2-65 

29 

56 

Wrentham,     .     . 

2-28 

32 

22 

Greenwich,      .     . 

2-60 

27 

57 

Shutesbury,     .     . 

2-26 

40 

23 

Clinton, .... 

2-58 

86 

58 

Boxborough,  .     . 

2-25 

14 

24 

Deerfield,    .     .     . 

2-56 

92 

59 

Goshen, .... 

2-22 

30 

25 

Upton,  .... 

2-56 

95 

60 

Southbridge,   .     . 

2-22 

53 

26 

Barnstable,      .     . 

2-55 

97 

61 

Orange,      .     .     . 

2-21 

10 

27 

Berkley,      .     .     . 

2-52 

98 

62 

Brewster,    .     .     . 

2-20 

42 

28 

Ware,    .... 

2-52 

47 

63 

Nahant, .... 

2-20 

16 

29 

Florida,.     .     .     . 

2-51 

43 

64 

Hubbardston,  .     . 

2-18 

31 

30 

Framingham,  .     . 

2-49 

74 

65 

Lynn,     .... 

2-17 

36 

31 

Hopkinton,      .     . 

2-49 

24 

66 

Tyngsboro',     .     . 

2-17 

41 

32 

South  Danvers,    . 

2-47 

158 

67 

Franklin,    .     .     . 

2-16 

51 

33 

Sunderland,    .     . 

2-46 

169 

68 

Holyoke,     .     .     . 

2-16 

78 

34 

Quincy, .... 

2-45  . 

105 

69 

Oakham,     .     .     . 

2-16 

56 

35 

Montague,  .     .     . 

2-43 

48 

70 

New  Marlboro',    . 

2-15 
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108 

71 

Wendell,     .     .     . 

$.002-15 

71 

120 

Heath,    .... 

$.001-96 

111 

72 

Monterey,  .     .     . 

2-14 

162 

121 

Shirley, .... 

1-96 

81 

73 

Bolton,  .... 

2-13 

49 

122 

Wilbraham,     .     . 

1-96, 

141 

74 

Prescott,      .     .     . 

2-13 

65 

123 

Grafton,      .     .     . 

1-95 

90 

75 

Cummington,  .     . 

2-12 

165 

124 

Littleton,    .     .     . 

1-95 

120 

76 

Lawrence,  .     .     . 

2-12 

166 

125 

Methuen,    .     .     . 

1-95 

94 

77 

Millbury,     .     .     . 

2-11 

178 

126 

Newburyport, .     . 

1-95 

118 

78 

Granby,      .     .     . 

2-10 

123 

127 

Southborough, 

1-94 

122 

79 

Newton,      .     .     . 

2-10 

127 

128 

Saugus,  .... 

1-93 

132 

80 

Cambridge,      .     . 

2-09 

170 

129 

Montgomery,  .     . 

1-92 

84 

81 

Winchester,     .     . 

2-09 

100 

130 

Swampscott,    .     . 

1-92 

61 

82 

Beverly,      .     .     . 

2-08 

112 

131 

W.  Boylston,  .     . 

2-92 

26 

83 

Danvers,     .     .     . 

2-08 

39 

132 

Acushnet,  .     .     . 

1-91 

72 

84 

Middleton,  .     .     . 

2-08 

174 

133 

Granville,  .     .     . 

1-91 

35 

85 

Stonehani,  .     .     . 

2-07 

257 

134 

Middlefield,     .     . 

1-91 

133 

86 

Cohasset,    .     .     . 

2-06 

146 

135 

Roxbury,    .     .     . 

1-91 

88 

87 

Nantucket, .     .     . 

2-06 

117 

136 

Scituate,     .     .     . 

1-91 

34 

88 

Groton,  .... 

2-05 

177 

137 

Carlisle,      .     .     . 

1-90 

136 

89 

Leverett,    .     .     . 

2-05 

28 

138 

Milford,.     .     .     . 

1-90 

137 

90 

Tyringham,     .     . 

2-05 

68 

139 

Lancaster,  .     .     . 

1-89 

168 

91 

Worcester, .     .     . 

2-05 

181 

140 

Belchertown,  .     . 

1-88 

138 

92 

Auburn,      .     .     . 

2-04 

125 

141 

Duxbury,   .     .     . 

1-88 

157 

93 

Concord,     .     .     . 

2-04 

182 

142 

E.  Bridgewater,  . 

1-88 

140 

94 

Ludlow, .... 

2-04 

54 

143 

Ipswich,      .     .     . 

1-88 

129 

95 

Mansfield,  .     .     . 

2-04 

82 

144 

S.  Reading,     .     . 

1-88 

63 

96 

Phillipston,      .     . 

2-04 

91 

145 

Randolph,  .     .     . 

1-87 

57 

97 

Dover,    .     .     .     . 

2-03 

185 

146 

Clarksburg,      .     . 

1-86 

142 

98 

Huntington,     .     . 

2-03 

152 

147 

Fitchburg,  .     .     . 

1-86 

66 

99 

Pax  ton,  .... 

2-03 

194 

148 

Leominster,     .     . 

1-86 

99 

100 

Sharon,  .     .     .     . 

2-03 

187 

149 

Rochester,  .     .     . 

1-S6 

89 

101 

Rowe,     .     .     .     . 

2-02 

171 

150 

Savoy,    .     .     .     . 

1-85 

147 

102 

Russell,  .     .     .     . 

2-02 

96 

151 

Dorchester,     .     . 

1-84 

126 

103 

Springfield,     .     . 

2-02 

130 

152 

Sandisfield,      .     . 

1-84 

101 

104 

Templeton,      .     . 

2-02 

192 

153 

S.  Scituate,      .     . 

1-84 

113 

105 

Tisbury,      .     .     . 

2-02 

128 

154 

Acton,    .     .     .     . 

.     1-83 

183 

106 

Brighton,    .     .     . 

2-01 

282 

155 

Fall  River,      .     . 

1-83 

148 

107 

Buckland,  .     .     . 

2-01 

184 

156 

Freetown,  .     .     . 

1-83 

107 

108 

Lowell,  .     .     .     . 

2-01 

195 

157 

Norton,  .... 

1-83 

150 

109 

Spencer,      .     .     . 

2-01 

196 

158 

W.  Bridgewater, . 

1-83 

62 

110 

Webster,     .     .     . 

2-01 

116 

159 

Attleborough,  .     . 

1-82 

151 

111 

Washington,    .     . 

2-00 

173 

160 

Blackstone,     .     . 

1-81 

85 

112 

Ashburnham,  .     . 

1-99 

Il99 

161 

Lexington, .     .     . 

1-81 

106 

113 

Oxford,  .     .     .     . 

1-99 

58 

162 

Townsend, .     .     . 

1-81 

38 

114 

Stoughton,  .     .     . 

1-99 

247 

163 

Wareham,  .     .     . 

1-81 

33 

115 

Athol,     .     .     .     . 

1-97 

203 

164 

Bradford,    .     .     . 

1-80 

159 

116 

Reading,     .     .     . 

1-97 

204 

165 

Coleraine,  .     .     . 

1-80 

160 

117 

Rutland,      .     .     . 

1-97 

205 

166 

Dennis,  .     .     .     . 

1-80 

114 

118 

Watertown,     .     . 

1-97 

230 

167 

W.  Brookfield,    . 

1-80 

161 

119 

Brookfield, .     .     . 

1-96 

i224 

168 

Conway,     .     .     . 

1-79 
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TOWNS. 


211 

207 
208 

•13 
212 
153 

52 
214 
215 
216 
217 
119 
239 
306 
219 
220 
223 
164 
263 
145 
135 
308 
228 
229 
209 
232 
190 

77 
234 
124 
236 
237 
267 
143 
191 
241 
180 
242 
104 
103 
131 
156 
246 
213 
248 
172 


169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 


Northfield, . 
Petersham, 
Sturbridge, 
Harwich,     . 
Berlin,    .     . 
Middleboro', 
Wayland,  . 
Westf'ord,    . 
Chester, 
Dudley, .     . 
Falmouth,  . 
Lakeville,  . 
Ashfield,     . 
Longmeadow, 
Sterling, 
Uxbridge,  . 
Worthington, 
Charlton,    . 
AVeston, 
Foxborough, 
Harvard,     . 
Marion, .     . 
Salisbury,   . 
Wales,    .     . 
Westborough, 
Holland, 
Dighton, 
Hplliston,    . 
Chesterfield, 
Stow, 

Westhampton, 
Dracut,  .     . 
Swanzey,    . 
Woburn,     . 
Haverhill,  . 
Medway,     . 
Pembroke, . 
Leyden, 
Marshfield, 
Plympton,  . 
Taunton,     . 
Abington,   . 
Monson, 
Northampton, 
Wilmington, 
Becket,  .    . 


.001-79 
1-79 
1-79 
1-78 
1-77 
1-77 
1-77 
1-76 
1-75 
1-75 
1-75 
1-75 
1-74 
1-74 
1-74 
1-74 
1-73 
1-72 
1-72 
1-71 
1-71 
1-71 
1-71 
1-71 
1-71 
1-70 
1-69 
1-69 
1-68 
1-68 
1-68 
1-67 
1-67 
1-67 
1-66 
1-65 
1-65 
1-64 
1-64 
1-64 
1-64 
1-63 
1-63 
1-63 
1-63 
1-62 


o 


TOWNS. 


Si* 


Ot3 


S3?*, 


tt>  cj. 


I  3B3 

'    O    US    S 


175 
249 
250 
198 
167 
253 

87 
163 
186 
275* 
296 
259 
102 
201 
197 
262 
238 
268 
115 

50 
271 
269 
240 
121 
272 
233 
255 
274 
300 
276 
200 
149 
278 
188 
189 
279 
280 
231 
283 
266 
221 
202 
222 
287 
265 
273 


215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 


Hingham, 
Medford, 
Milton,  . 
Plainfield, 
Essex,    . 
N.  Bridgewater, 
Tewksbury, 
Westfield,  . 
Leicester,    . 
Seekonk,    . 
Sherborn,   . 
Douglas, 
Halifax, 
North  Chelsea 
Winthrop, 
Salem,    . 
Waltham, 
West  Boxbury, 
Winchendon 
Natick,  .     . 
Adams,  .     . 
Charlemont, 
Groveland, 
Manchester, 
Hinsdale,    . 
North  Brookfield 
West  Newbury, 
Behoboth,  .     . 
West  Cambridge 
Andover,    .     . 
Needham,  .     . 
Holden, .     .     . 
Boxford,     .     . 
Hanson,      .     . 
Lincoln,      .     . 
Windsor,     .     . 
Chelmsfdrd,     . 
Hanover,    .     . 
North  Andover 
Sheffield,    .    . 
Agawam,    .     . 
Ashby,  .     .     . 
Billerica,     .     . 
Brookline,  .     . 
Egremont,  .     . 
New  Braintree, 


$.001-62 
1-62 
1-62 
1-62 
1-61 
1-61 
1-61 
1-61 
1-60 
1-60 

.1-60 
'  1-57 
1-56 
1-56 
1-56 
1-55 
1-55 
1-55 
1-55 
1-54 
1-53 

.1-53 
1-53 
1-53 
1-52 
1-52 
1-52 
1-51 
1-51 
1-50 
1-50 
1-49 
1-48 
1-48 
1-48 
1-48 
1-46 
1-46 
1-46 
1-45 
1-44 
1-44 
1-44 
1-44 
1-44 
1-44 


*  Valuation  and  appropriation  reduced  by  dividing  the  town  and  including  a  part  of  it  in  Rhode 
Island  by  a  change  of  the  State  boundary. 
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226   261 

Brinifield,   .     .     . 

$.001-43 

309 

298 

Topsfield,   .     .     . 

§.001-26 

288  :262 

Burlington,     .     . 

1-43 

252 

299 

Lynnfield,  . 

1-25 

139  j263 

Carver,  .... 

1-43 

256 

300 

Canton, .     . 

1-24 

176   264 

Sutton,  .... 

1-43 

264 

301 

Cheshire,    . 

1-24 

292   265 

Peru,      .... 

•     1-42 

134 

302 

Rowley, .     . 

1-24 

289  !266 

Tolland,      .     .     . 

1-42 

270 

303 

Kingston,    . 

1-23 

290   267 

Southampton, .     . 

1-41 

314 

304 

Mattapoisett, 

1-23 

291 

268 

Belmont,     .     .     . 

1-40 

315 

305 

Stockbridge, 

1-23 

235   269 

Princeton,  .     .     . 

1-40 

284 

306 

New  Bedford, 

1-22 

298 

270 

Blandford,  .     .     . 

1-39 

318 

307 

Chilmark,   . 

1-19 

251 

271 

Hardwick,  .     .     . 

1-39 

319 

308 

Dartmouth, 

1-19 

294 

2*72 

Sudbury,     .     .     . 

1-39 

320 

309 

W.  Springfield 

i,    '. 

1-19 

260 

273 

Hull,      .     .     .     . 

1-38 

321 

310 

Monroe, 

1-1S 

227 

274 

Enfield,.     .    .    . 

1-37 

277 

311 

Rockport,   . 

1-18 

109 

275 

Westminster,  .     . 

1-34 

316 

312 

Hatfield, 

1-17 

254  1276 

Bridgewater,  .     . 

1-33 

285 

313 

Shelburne, . 

1-17 

330 

277 

Gardner,     .     .     . 

1-33 

311 

314 

Westport,   . 

1-16 

210 

278 

Hamilton,  .     .     . 

1-33 

327 

315 

Boston,  .     . 

1-11 

301 

279 

Medfield,    .    .    . 

1-33 

281 

316 

Edgartown, 

1-10 

154 

280 

N.  Beading,    .     . 

1-33 

317 

317 

Lee,  .     .     . 

1-10 

155 

281 

Pepperell,  .     .     . 

1-33 

322 

318 

Lenox,  .     . 

1-10 

302 

282 

W.  Stockbridge,  . 

1-33 

323 

319 

Williamsburg, 

1-10 

225 

283 

Barre,    .... 

1-32 

312 

320 

Alford,  .     .     . 

1-09 

303 

284 

Lanesborougb, 

1-32 

324 

321 

Dalton,  .     . 

1-09 

258 

285 

Gill, 

1-31 

243 

322 

Lunenburg, 

1-09 

304 

286 

Raynham,  .     .     . 

1-31 

325 

323 

Boyalston,  . 

1-09 

244 

287 

Somerset,   .     .     . 

1-31 

245 

324 

Gt.  Barrington,    . 

1-08 

305 

288 

Warren,     .     .     . 

1-31 

299 

325 

Pittsfield,    .    f     . 
Dunstable,  .     .     . 

1-07 

297 

289 

Easthampton,  .     . 

1-30 

328 

326 

1-01 

306 

290 

Boylston,    .     .     . 

1-28 

326 

327 

Shrewsbury, 

0-90 

307 

291 

Hadley, .... 

1-28 

331 

328 

New  Ashford, 

0-89 

261 

292 

Mendon,     .     .     . 

1-28 

313 

329 

Fairhaven, . 

0-83 

193 

293 

Whately,    .     .     . 

1-28 

332 

330 

Richmond, . 

0-S2 

310 

294 

Williamstown, 

1-28 

329 

331 

Hancock,    . 

0-81 

293 

295 

Newbury,   .     .     . 

1-27 

333 

332 

Bernardston, 

0-67 

295 

296 

Northborough, 

1-27 

334 

333 

Southwick, .     . 

0-67 

286 

297 

Wenhcftn,    .     .     . 

1-27 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Second  Series. 


In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  Percentage  of  their  taxable 
property,  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the 
year  1862-3. 
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1 

1 

CHELSEA,.    .    . 

$.003-47 

2 

3 

Winthrop,  .     .     . 

$.001-56 

3 

2 

North  Chelsea,     . 

1-56 

4 

4 

Boston,  .... 

1-11 

ESSEX     C  OUNTY, 


1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

4 

11 

5 

6 

6 

10 

7 

13 

8 

8 

9 

4 

10 

9 

11 

17 

12 

19 

13 

15 

14 

12 

15 

7 

16 

21 

17 

MARBLEHEAD, 

Gloucester, 
South  Danvers, 
Georgetown, 
Amesbury, . 
Nahant, 
Lynn,     .     . 
Lawrence,  . 
Beverly, 
Danvers,     . 
Middleton, . 
Methuen,    . 
Newburyport, 
Saugus, 
Swampscott, 
Ipswich, 
Bradford,    . 


.  $.002-96 

23 

18 

2-73 

20 

19 

2-47 

18 

20 

2-33 

27 

21 

2-30 

24 

22 

2-20 

14 

23 

2-17 

26 

24 

2-12 

28 

25 

2-08 

30 

26 

2-08 

31 

27 

2-08 

22 

28 

1-95 

33 

29 

1-95 

32 

30 

1-93 

34 

31 

1-92 

25 

32 

1-88 

16 

33 

1-80 

29 

34 

Salisbury,   . 
Haverhill,  . 
Essex,    .     . 
Salem,    .     . 
Groveland, 
Manchester, 
West  Newbury 
Andover,    . 
Boxford, 
North  Andover, 
Hamilton,   . 
Newbury,   . 
Wenham,    . 
Topsfield,    . 
Lynnfield,  . 
Rowley, .     . 
Rockport,   . 


$.001-71 
1-66 
1-61 
1-55 
1-53 
1-53 
1-52 
1-50 
1-48 
1-46 
1-33 
1-27 
1-27 
1-26 
1-25 
1-24 
1-18 


MIDDLESEX     COUNTY. 




11 

1 

10 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

ASHLAND,- 

Melrose, 

Charlestown, 

Marlborough, 


.003-03 
2-91 

2-82 
2-77 


3 

9 


Framingham, 
Hopkinton, 
Maiden, .     . 
Somerville, 


$.002-49 
2-49 
2-38 
2-36 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY— Continued. 
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15 
19 
4 
23 
26 
18 
7 
6 
30 
35 
21 
31 
22 
32 
33 
34 
17 
25 
37 
14 
13 
39 
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TOWNS. 


9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Bedford, 

Boxborough, 

Tyngsborough 

Newton, 

Cambridge, 

Winchester, 

Stoneham, 

Groton,  . 

Concord, 

Brighton, 

Lowell,  . 

Reading, 

Watertown 

Shirley", . 

Littleton, 

Carlisle, 

South  Reading, 

Acton,   . 

Lexington, 

Townsend, 

Wayland, 

Westford, 
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.002-34 
2-25 
2-17 
2-10 
2-09 
2-09 
2-07 
2-05 
2-01 
2-01 
2-01 
1-97 
1-97 
1-96 
1-95 
1-90 
1-88 
1-83 
1-81 
1-81 
1-77 
1-76 
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16 
24 
41 
27 
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20 
50 
42 
12 
51 
36 
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49 
28 
29 
52 
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31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


Weston, 

Holliston, 

Stow, 

Dracut,  . 

Woburn, 

Wilmington 

Medford, 

Tewksbury 

Sherborn, 

Waltham, 

Natick,  . 

W.  Cambrid 

Lincoln, 

Chelmsford 

Ashby,   . 

Billerica, 

Burlington, 

Belmont, 

Sudbury, 

N.  Reading 

Pepperell, 

Dunstable, 


ge 


J"  »a   I   &<<-* 

—  ti  T.  zz  o 

g  OSh  3B3 
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$.001-72 
1-69 
1-68 
1-67 
1-67 
1-63 
1-62 
1-61 
1-60 
1-55 
1-54 
1-51 
1-48 
1-46 
1-44 
1-44 
1-43 
1-40 
1-39 

1-33 

100 
-00 

1-01 


WORCESTER    COUNTY. 


6 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

12 

4 

16 

5 

5 

6 

18 

7 

13 

8 

15 

9 

32 

10 

25 

11 

8 

12 

10 

13 

17 

14 

27 

15 

7 

16 

14 

17 

19 

18 

3 

19 

29 

20 

30 

21 

DANA,  •    • 

Clinton, 
Upton,    .     . 
Northbridge, 
Soutbbridge, 
Hubbardston, 
Oakham,     . 
Bolton,  .     . 
Millbury,     . 
Worcester, . 
Auburn, 
Phillipston, 
Paxton, .     . 
Templeton, 
Spencer, 
Webster,     . 
Ashburnham, 
Oxford, .     . 
Athol,     .     . 
Rutland, 
Brookfield, . 


$.002-65 

9 

22 

2-58 

23 

23 

2-56 

21 

24 

2-33 

1 

25 

2-22 

11 

26 

2-18 

28 

27 

2-16 

36 

28 

2-13 

33- 

29 

2-11 

45 

30 

2-05 

37 

31 

2-04 

38 

32 

2-04 

40 

33 

2-03 

41 

34 

2-02 

42 

35 

2-01 

43 

36 

2-01 

§1 

37 

1-99 

24 

38 

1-99 

39 

39 

1-97 

35 

40 

1-97 

50 

41 

1-96 

22 

42 

Grafton, 

Southborough, 

W.  Boylston, 

Milford, .     . 

Lancaster,  . 

Fitchburg,  . 

Leominster, 

Blackstone, 

W.  Brookfield 

Petersham, . 

Sturbridge, 

Berlin,    . 

Dudley, . 

Sterling, 

Uxbridge, 

Charlton, 

Harvard, 

Westborough, 

Leicester, 

Douglas, 

Winchendon, 


$.001-95 
1-94 
1-92 
1-90 
1-89 
1-86 
1-86 
1-81 
1-80 
1-79 
1-79 
1-77 
1-75 
1-74 
1-74 
1-72 
1-71 
1-71 
1-60 
1-57 
1-55 
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WORCESTER    COUNTY— Continued. 
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46 
26 
52 
34 
47 
49 
20 
58 

43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

N.  Brookfield, 
Holden, .     . 
New  Braintret 
Sutton,  .     . 
Princeton,  . 
Hardwick,  . 
Westminster, 
Gardner,     . 

h    • 

$.001-52 
1-49 
1-44 
1-43 
1-40 
1-39 
1-34 
1-33 

44 
54 
55 
51 
53 
48 
56 
57 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

Warren,      .     .     . 
Boylston,    .     .     . 
Mendon,     .     .     . 
Northborough, 
Lunenburg,     .     . 
Royalston,  .     .     . 
Shrewsbury,    .     . 

$  001-32 
1-31 
1-28 
1-28 
1-27 
1-09 
1-09 
0-90 

HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

10 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

8 

7 

5 

8 

7 

9 

9 

10 

18 

11 

11 

12 

PELHAM,  •    •    • 

Greenwich,      .     . 

$.003-15 
2-60 

14 
16 

13 
14 

Ware,    .     .     .     . 

2-52 

17 

15 

Amherst,     .     .     . 

2-40 

13 

16 

South  Hadley, 
Goshen, .... 

2-40 

2-22 

12 
19 

17 
18 

Prescott,     .     .     . 

2-13 

15 

19 

Cummington,  .     . 

•     2-12 

20 

20 

Granby,      .     .     . 
Huntington,    .     . 

2-10 
2-03 

21 

22 

21 
22 

Middlefield,     .     . 

1-91 

23 

23 

Belchertown,  .     . 

1-88 

Worthington,  . 
Chesterfield,  . 
Westhampton, 
Northampton, . 
Plainfield,  .  . 
Southampton, . 
Enfield, .  .  . 
Easthampton, . 
Hadley, .  .  . 
Hatfield,  .  . 
Williamsburg, 


$.001-73 
1-68 
1-68 
1-63 
1-62 
1-41 
1-37 
1-30 
1-28 
1-17 
1-10 


HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


1 

1 

3 

2 

8 

3 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

6 

2 

7 

9 

8 

10 

9 

12 

10 

11 

11 

CHICOPEE,    •    • 

$.002-85 

15 

12 

Palmer, .     .     . 

2-31 

16 

13 

Holyoke,     . 

2-16 

17 

14 

Ludlow, 

2-04 

7 

15 

Russell,  .     . 

2-02 

13 

16 

Springfield, 

2-02 

14 

17 

Wilbraham, 

1-96 

18 

18 

Montgomery, 

1-92 

19 

19 

Granville,  . 

1-91 

20 

20 

Chester, 

1-75 

21 

21 

Longmeadow, 

1-74 

Wales,   . 

Holland, 

Monson, 

We,stfield, 

Agawam, 

Brimfield, 

Tolland, 

Blandford, 

West  Springfield, 

South  wick,       .     . 


5.001-71 
1-70 
1-63 
1-61 
1-44 
1-43 
1-42 
1-39 
1-19 
0-67 


FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


1 

3 

11 


ERVING,   • 

New  Salem, 
Hawley, 


$.003-33 

2 

4 

2-87 

5 

5 

2-66 

6 

6 

Deerfield,  . 
Sunderland, 
Montague,  . 


$.002-56 
2-46 
2-43 
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FRANKLIN    COUNTY— Continued. 


ofValu- 
ropriated 
Schools— 
t  to  mills 
redths  of 

3  of  Valu- 
ropriatcd 
Schools— 
t  to  mills 
redths  of 

CjS 

CO 

TOWNS. 

^g.Ho'g 

=? 

CO 

TOWNS. 

2&H3i 

CO 

oo 

1— t 
■- 
o 

to 

to 
oo 

u 

o 

to 

Percent! 
ation  a 
to  I'ubl 
equiva 
and  hu 
mills. 

to 

CO 

T— I 

H 
O 
to 

CM 

CO 
OO 

i— 1 

u 
O 
to 

Percent 
ation  a 
to  Pub 
equiva 
and  hu 
mills. 

7 

7 

Greenfield,      .     . 

$.002-35 

19 

17 

Conway,     .     .     . 

$.001-79 

9 

8 

Warwick,   . 

2-34 

18 

18 

Northfield, . 

1-79 

4 

9 

Shutesbury, 

2-26 

20 

19 

Ashfield,     . 

1-74 

12 

10 

Orange, 

2-21 

21 

20 

Le)rden, 

1-64 

13 

11 

Wendell, 

2-15 

23 

21 

Charlemont, 

1-53 

14 

12 

Leverett, 

2-05 

22 

22 

Gill,  .     .     . 

1-31 

10 

13 

Rowe,    . 

2-02 

16 

23 

Whately,    . 

1-28 

15 

14 

Buckland, 

2-01 

25 

24 

Monroe, 

1-18 

8 

15 

Heath,   . 

1-96 

24 

25 

Shelburne, . 

1-17 

17 

16 

Coleraine, 

1-80 

26 

26 

Bernardston, 

0-67 

BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 


10 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

11 

8 

8 

9 

5 

10 

9 

11 

16 

12 

17 

13 

18 

14 

15 

15 

14 

16 

MT.WASH'GTON, 

Florida, .     .     . 
Otis,  .... 

N.  Marlborough, 
Monterey,  .  . 
Tyringham,  . 
Washington,  . 
Clarksburg,  . 
Savoy,  .  .  . 
Sandisfield, 
Becket,  . 
Adams,  . 
Hinsdale, 
Windsor, 
Sheffield, 
Egremont, 


$.003-28 
2-51 
2-34 
2-15 
2-14 
2-05 
2-00 
1-86 
1-85 
1-84 
1-62 
1-53 
1-52 
1-48 
1-45 
1-44 


19 

17 

21 

18 

22 

19 

23 

20 

13 

21 

25 

22 

26 

23 

27 

24 

24 

25' 

28 

26 

12 

27 

20 

28 

30 

29 

31 

30 

29 

31 

Peru,      .     .     . 
W.  Stockbridge, 
Lanesborough, 
Willianistown, 
Cheshire,    .     . 
Stockbridge,    . 
Lee,  .... 
Lenox,  .     .     . 
Alford,  .     .     . 
Dalton,  .     .     . 
Gt.  Barrington, 
Pittsfield,    .     . 
New  Ashford, 
Richmond, .     . 
Hancock,    .     . 


$.001-42 
1-33 
1-32 
1-28 
1-24 
1-23 
1-10 
1-10 
1-09 
1-09 
1-08 
1-07 
0-89 
0-82 
0-81 


NORFOLK    C  OUNT  Y. 


3 

8 

2 

1 

9 

7 

4 

16 

13 

6 

12 

5 


1  WEYMOUTH, 

2  Quiney, . 

3  Bellingham, 

4  Dedhaui, 

5  Walpole, 

6  Braintree, 
Wrentham, 
Franklin, 

9  i  Cohasset, 


10 
11 
12 


Dover, 
Sharon,  . 
Stoushton, 


.002-66 
2-45 
2-41 
2-32 
2-32 
2-30 
2-28 
2-16 
2-06 
2-03 
2-03 
1-99 


15 

13 

10 

14 

11 

15 

14 

16 

18 

17 

19 

18 

21 

19 

17 

20 

OO 

21 

23 

22 

20 

23 

Roxbury,    . 

Randolph,  . 

Dorchester, 

Foxborough 

Medway, 

Milton,  . 

W.  Roxbur 

Needham, 

Brookline, 

Medfield, 

Canton, . 


7) 


$.001-91 
1-87 
1-84 
1-71 
1-65 
1-62 
1-55 
1-50 
1-44 
1-33 
1-24 
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BRISTOL     C  OUNTY 


,  of  Valu- 
ropriated 
Schools— 
t  to  mills 
redths  of 

)  of  Valu- 
ropriated 
Schools— 
t  to  mills 
redths  of 

o5 

CO 

TOWNS. 

ttg.So'S 

°? 

i 

TOWNS. 

tfg.SS'g 

<M 

■g  n.3  2  3 

<M 

■P«£l  OS 

CO 
QO 

CO 

so£-s2- 

CO 

I— I 

S-< 

u 

h  ■"  o  o"  c  'S 

S-< 

U 

o 

o 

<»  os  +5  a)  05  fi 

«  o3  sj  <v  as  S 

fa 

fa 

fa 

fa 

Ph 

Ph 

1 

1 

BERKLEY,-    •    • 

1.002-52 

6 

11 

Taunton,    .     .     . 

$.001-64 

3 

2 

Easton;  .     . 

2-35 

14* 

12 

Seekonk,    . 

1-60 

5 

3 

Mansfield,  . 

2-04 

13 

13 

Rekoboth,   . 

1-51 

2 

4 

Acushnet,   . 

1-91 

17 

14 

Raynham,  . 

1-31 

15 

5 

Fall  River, 

1-83 

11 

15 

Somerset,    • 

1-31 

7 

6 

Freetown,  . 

1-83 

16 

16 

New  Bedford, 

1-22 

9 

7 

Norton,  .     . 

1-83 

20 

17 

Dartmouth, 

1-19 

4 

8 

Attleborough, 

1-82 

18 

18 

Westport,   . 

1-16 

8 

9 

Dighton, 

1-69 

19 

19 

Fairkaven, . 

0-83 

12 

10 

Swanzey,    . 

1-67 

PLYMOUTH     COUNTY 


1 

1 

5 

2 

7 

3 

13 

4 

14 

5 

16 

6 

17 

7 

19 

8 

9 

9 

6 

10 

24 

11 

12 

12 

4 

13 

PLYMOUTH,   • 

Scituate,  .  . 
Duxbury,  .  . 
E.  Bridgewater, 
Rochester,  .  . 
Soutk  Scituate, 
W.  Bridgewater, 
Wareham,  .  . 
Middleborough, 
Lakeville,  .  . 
Marion,  .  .  . 
Pembroke,  .  . 
Marshfield, 


.  $.002-87 

3 

14 

1-91 

10 

15 

1-88 

11 

16 

1-88 

20 

17 

1-86 

2 

18 

1-84 

15 

19 

1-83 

18 

20 

1-81 

8 

21 

1-77 

22 

22 

1-75 

21 

23 

1-71 

23 

24 

1-65 

25 

25 

1-64 

Plympton,  .  . 

Abington,   .  . 

Hingham,    .  . 
N.  Bridgewater, 

Halifax,      .  . 

Hanson,      .  . 

Hanover,    .  . 

Carver,  .     .  . 

Hull,.     .     .  . 

Bridgewater,  . 

Kingston,    .  . 

Mattapoisett,  . 


.001-64 
1-63 
1-62 
1-61 
1-56 
1-48 
1-46 
1-43 
1-38 
1-33 
1-23 
1-23 


BARNSTABLE     COUNTY. 


5 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

5 

7 

6 

8 

7 

WELLFLEET, 

Truro,    .     . 
Eastham,     . 
Chatham,    . 
Orleans, 
Barnstable, 
Sandwich,  . 


$.004-23 

9 

8 

3-93 

11 

9 

3-40 

10 

10 

3-39 

12 

11 

3-07 

6 

12 

2-55 

13 

13 

2-43 

Provincetown, 
Yarmouth, . 
Brewster,  . 
Dennis,  .  . 
Harwich,  . 
Falmouth,  . 


.002-37 
2-32 
2-20 
1-80 
1-78 
1-75 


DUKE  SCO  UNTY. 


1 
3 


TISBURY, 

Chilmark, 


$.002-02 
1-19 


Edgartown, 


$.001-10 


NANTUCKET     COUNTY 


NANTUCKET, 


$.002.06 


*  Valuation  and  appropriation  reduced  by  a  change  of  the  State  line. 
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Arrangement  of  the  Counties,  according  to  their  Appropriations,  including 

Voluntary  Contributions. 

If  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
valuations  appropriated  for  public  schools,  voluntary  contributions  of  board  and 
fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income  of  the  Surplus 
Revenue,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will 
be  as  follows  : — 


i 

CO 

r-l 

u 

o 

CO 

1 

<M 

CO 
OO 

r-t 

U 

o 

COUNTIES. 

Percentage  of  Val- 
uation    equiva- 
lent to  mills  and. 
hundredths     o£ 
mills. 

1 

1 

BARNSTABLE,-       •       '. 

$.002-67 

2 

2 

Franklin, 

2-29 

4 

3 

Hampden, 

2-11 

5 

4 

Middlesex, 

2-07 

3 

5 

Nantucket," 

2-06 

7 

6 

Hampshire, 

2-00- 

6 

7 

Essex, 

1-93 

S 

8 

Norfolk, 

1-86 

10 

9 

Worcester, 

1-85 

9 

10 

Plymouth, 

1-80= 

11 

11 

Berkshire, 

1-68 

13 

12 

Bristol, 

1-45 

12 

13 

Dukes, 

1-41 

14 

14 

Suffolk, -. 

1-16 

Aggregate  for  the  State, 

$.001-64 
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GRADUATED   TABLES— Third    Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  in  each 
town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15,  according  to  the  returns. 
The  mean  average  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in  Summer  to  the 
average  attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2.  The  fraction 
(five-tenths),  when  it  occurs  in  dividing  by  2,  is  reckoned,  but  is  not  expressed 
in  the  column  giving  the  mean  average.  '  In  some  cases  the  true  mean  average 
is  not  obtained  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  some  towns. 
In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indicate  in  their  returns  the 
true  mean  average,  that  their  result  may  be  inserted  in  the  Table. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  are 
essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearly 
equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the 
appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases  where, 
without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100  per 
cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  the 
returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained : — the  mean  average  attendance 
upon  all  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent.,  because  the 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  children  between  those  ages. 
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GRADUATED   TABLES— Third  Series. 


Table,  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged, 
according  to  the  average  attendance  of  their  children  upon  the 
Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1862-3. 


• 

TOWNS. 

No.  of  children  between 
5  and  15  years  of  age 
in  each  town. 

i 

*3 

U 
o>    • 

So 

C3  O 
■d 

°&  _> 

'—  ~ 
tt>  o 

t>  a 

cs  £ 
>—  CI 

Eatio  of  attendance  to 
the  whole  No.  of  chil- 
dren between  5  and  15, 
expressed  in  decimals.  I 

TOWNS. 

No.  of  children  between 
5  and  15  years  of  age 
in  each  town. 

>o* 

a 

a>   . 

a}  o 

©  o 

bC73 

w    _, 

U  £ 

o  o 
a  a> 

a03 

Eatio  of  attendance  to 
the  whole  No.  of  chil- 
dren between  5  and  15, 
expressed  in  decimals. 

1 

DUNSTABLE, 

71 

90 

1.27-46 

34 

New  Salem, 

228 

209 

.91-67 

2 

Westboro',  . 

546 

633 

1.16-03 

35 

Harvard, 

257 

234 

.91-25 

3 

Tisbury, .     . 

410 

472 

1.15-12 

36 

Nantucket,  . 

948 

864 

.91-19 

4 

Sudbury, 

234 

267 

1.14-32 

37 

Leominster, 

655 

597 

.91-15 

5 

Marion,  .     . 

179 

197 

1.10-34 

38 

W.  Camb'ge, 

420 

381 

.90-71 

6 

Plainfield,    . 

88 

96 

1.09-09 

39 

Weston,  .     . 

233 

211 

.90-56 

7 

Boxboro',     . 

85 

90 

1.05-83 

40 

Royalston,  . 

337 

305 

.90-50 

8 

Monroe,  .     . 

43 

45 

1.04-65 

41 

Boylston, 

184 

166 

.90-22 

9 

Williamsb'g, 

391 

399 

1.02-17 

42 

Lexington,  . 

392 

353 

.90-18 

10 

Hubbardston, 

325 

326 

1.00-46 

43 

W.Roxbury, 

1,053 

949 

.90-17 

11 

Berlin,    .     . 

185 

184 

.99-73 

44 

Orange,  .     . 

334 

301 

.90-12 

12 

Carlisle,  .     . 

115 

114 

.99-13 

45 

Stow, .     .     . 

293 

264 

.90-10 

13 

Paxton,  .     . 

127 

125 

.98-82 

46 

Bellingham, 

275 

247 

.89-82 

14 

Nahant,  .     . 

81 

79 

.97-53 

47 

Swampscott, 

297 

266 

.89-56 

15 
16 

Hawley, .     . 
Bedford, .     . 

129 
140 

125 
135 

.97-29 
.96.79 

48 
49 

Westhampt'n 
Medway, 

122 
611 

108 
543 

.88-93 
.88-87 

17 

Orleans, .     . 

343 

332 

.96-79 

50 

Shirley,  .     . 

220 

195 

.88-86 

18 

Holland, 

87 

84 

.96-55 

51 

Ashburnham, 

474 

421 

.88-82 

19 

Greenwich, . 

103 

99 

.96-11 

52 

Raynham,    . 

294 

260 

.88-61 

20 

Acton,     .     . 

361 

346 

.95-84 

53 

Hanson,  .     . 

271 

240 

.88-56 

21 

Templeton, . 

478 

455 

.95-19 

54 

Heath,     .     . 

142 

125 

.88-38 

22 

Northfield,  . 

366 

344 

.93-99 

55 

Rehoboth,    . 

390 

344 

.88-33 

23 

Rutland, 

220 

206 

.93-64 

56 

Westford,    . 

303 

267 

.88-28 

24 

Brookline,   .• 

795 

743 

.93-46 

57 

Wales,    .     . 

130 

114 

.88-08 

25 

Dana,      .     . 

194 

180 

.93-04 

58 

Coleraine,    . 

359 

315 

.87-88 

26 

Gardner, 

470 

437 

.92-98 

59 

Somerville,  . 

1,658 

1,456 

.87-85 

27 

Spencer, 

614 

570 

.92-92 

60 

Dennis,  .     . 

801 

703 

.87-77 

28 

Uxbridge,    . 

531 

492 

.92-75 

61 

Becket,  .     . 

327 

286 

.87-61 

29 

Cummington 

194 

179 

.92-53 

62 

Dorchester, . 

2,003 

1,754 

.87-57 

30 

Erving,   .     . 

114 

105 

.92-10 

63 

Ashby,    .     . 

238 

208 

.87-39 

31 

Warwick,     . 

200 

184 

.92-00 

64 

Winthrop,   . 

107 

93 

.87-38 

32 

Granby,  .     . 

152 

139 

.91-78 

65 

Princeton,    . 

265 

231 

.87-36 

33 

Rochester,    . 

205 

188 

.91-71 

66 

Medfield,     . 

165 

'   144 

.87.27 
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.Franklin,     . 

388 

338 

.87-24 

115 

Winchester, 

406 

336 

.82-88 

68 

Kingston,     . 

297 

258 

.87-04 

116 

Brookfield,  . 

398 

329 

.82-79 

69 

Dighton, .     . 

311 

270 

.86-98 

117 

Walpole, 

336 

278 

.82-74 

70 

Tewksbury, 

221 

192 

.86-88 

118 

Southboro', . 

307 

253 

.82-57 

71 

Pelham,  .     . 

156 

135 

.86-86 

119 

Truro,     .     . 

388 

320 

.82-47 

72 

Charlton, 

376 

326 

.86-84 

120 

Chelmsford, 

454 

374 

.82-38 

73 

Phillipston,  . 

163 

141 

.86-81 

121 

Edgartown, 

356 

293 

.82-30 

74 

Oakham, 

196 

170 

.86-73 

122 

Lunenburg, 

220 

181 

.82-27 

75 

Maiden,  .     . 

1,280 

1,109 

.86-68 

123 

Norton,  .     . 

381 

312 

.82-02 

76 

Barnstable, . 

1,003 

869 

.86-64 

124 

Pepperell,    . 

361 

296 

.81-99 

77 

Leverett, 

211 

182 

.86-49 

125 

Chicopee,     . 

1,249 

1,023 

.81-95 

78 

Cambridge, . 

4,912 

4,243 

.86-39 

126 

Wendell,     . 

144 

118 

.81-94 

79 

Waltham,    . 

1,152 

994 

.86-33 

127 

Dedham, 

1,155 

945 

.81-86 

80 

Chester,  .     . 

262 

226 

.86-26 

128 

Wayland,    . 

250 

204 

.81-80 

81 

Dracut,   .     . 

335 

2S8 

.86-12 

129 

Fairhaven,  . 

600 

490 

.81-75 

82 

Lowell,    .     . 

5,372 

4,596 

.85-55 

130 

Montague,    . 

386 

315 

.81-74 

83 

Bernardston, 

188 

160 

.85-37 

131 

Athol,      .     . 

538 

439 

.81-60 

84 

Northboro', . 

245 

209 

.85-31 

132 

N.  Braintree, 

162 

132 

.81-48 

85 

N.  Chelsea, . 

136 

116 

.85-29 

133 

Lincoln,  .     . 

128 

104 

.81-25 

86 

Concord, 

420 

358 

.85-24 

134 

Halifax,  .     . 

146 

118 

.81-16 

87 

Holden,  .     . 

378 

322 

.85-19 

135 

Provinceto'n, 

692 

558 

.80-64 

88 

Gill,    .     .     . 

155 

132 

.85-16 

136 

Warren, .     . 

369 

297 

.80-62 

89 

W.Bridgew'r, 

398 

338 

.85-05 

137 

Rockport,    . 

683 

550 

.80-60 

90 

Sunderland, 

201 

170 

.84-83 

13S 

Reading, 

540 

434 

.80-46 

91 

Florida,  .     . 

135 

114 

.84-81 

139 

Bolton,    .     . 

304 

244 

.80-43 

92 

Amherst, 

645 

545 

.84-57 

140 

Prescott, .     . 

117 

94 

.80-34 

93 

Brighton, 

728 

615 

.84-55 

141 

Hatfield, 

272 

218 

.80-33 

94 

Winchendon, 

470 

396 

.84-36 

142 

Duxbury,     . 

487 

391 

.80-29 

95 

Auburn, .     . 

166 

140 

.84-34 

143 

Scituate, 

418 

335 

.80-26 

96 

Tyngsboro', 

124 

104 

.84-27 

144 

Ashland, 

265 

212 

.80-19 

97 

Wrentham, . 

628 

528 

.84-16 

145 

Goshen,  .     . 

83 

66 

.80-12 

98 

Wilmington, 

164 

138 

.84-15 

146 

Petersham,  .■ 

296 

236 

.79-90 

99 

B  oxford, .     . 

209 

175 

.83-97 

147 

Lancaster,  . 

378 

302 

.79-89 

100 

Worthi  no-ton, 

211 

177 

.83-89 

148 

Sherborn,    . 

216 

172 

.79-S6 

101 

Amesbury,  . 

712 

597 

.83-85 

149 

Gloucester,  . 

2,295 

1,828 

.79-67 

102 

Newbury,    . 

266 

223 

.83-83 

150 

Methuen,     . 

467 

372 

.79-66 

103 

Nor  thb  ridge, 

587 

491 

.83-73 

151 

Falmouth,    . 

466 

371 

.79-61 

104 

Littleton,     . 

202 

169 

.83-66 

152 

Marshfield,  . 

379 

301 

.79-42 

105 

S.  Scituate,  . 

339 

283 

.83-63 

153 

Upton,    .     . 

369 

293 

.79-40 

ioe 

Lynn,      .     . 

3,990 

3,335 

.83-60 

154 

Stoughton,  . 

1,075 

852 

.79-30 

107 

N.  Bedford, . 

3,731 

3,117 

.83-56 

155 

Windsor, 

185 

146 

.79-19 

10E 

i  Swanzey,     . 

261 

218 

.83-52 

156 

Marblehead, 

1,366 

1,081 

.79-17 

10£ 

•  Plymouth,    . 

1,28c 

1,071 

!  .83-39 

157 

Belmont, 

205 

162 

.79-02 

IK 

1  Framingh'm, 

858 

71c 

.83-33 

15S 

Freetown,    . 

331 

261 

.79-00 

111 

.  Westminster, 

367 

307 

.83-33 

159 

Hadley,  .     . 

345 

272 

.78-99 

115 

!  Russell,  .     . 

134 

111 

.83-21 

160 

Sterling, .     . 

357 

282 

.78-99 

11? 

»  Essex,     .     . 

29£ 

l     248 

1   .82-94 

161 

Belchertown 

562 

443 

.78-91 

1L 

1  S.  Hadley,  . 

45f 

i     378 

1   .82-90 

162 

Easton,   .     . 

646 

509 

.78-87 
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163 

Lakeville,    . 

201 

158 

.78-86 

211 

Rowe,      .     . 

155 

116 

,  .74-84 

164 

Buckland,    . 

383 

302 

.78-85 

212 

Wellfleet,     . 

555 

415 

.74-77 

165 

Chelsea,  .     . 

2,675 

2,105 

.78-69 

213 

Enfield,  .     . 

207 

154 

.74-64 

166 

Natick,    .     . 

873 

685 

.78-52 

214 

N.  Reading, 

248 

185 

.74-60 

167 

Hardwick,    . 

314 

246 

.78-50 

215 

Harwich, 

807 

600 

.74-35 

168 

Otis,  :.     .'    . 

165 

129 

.78-48 

216 

Conway, 

362 

269 

.74-31 

169 

Oxford,  .     . 

566 

443 

.78-36 

217 

Peru,  .     .     . 

91 

67 

.74-18 

170 

Weymouth, . 

1,604 

1,254 

.78-21 

218 

W.Newbury, 

442 

327 

.73-98 

171 

Grafton,  .     . 

810 

633 

.78-15 

219 

Ware,      .     . 

644 

475 

.73-84 

172 

Haverhill,    . 

1.683 

1,313 

.78-04 

220 

Taunton, 

3,013 

2,224 

.73-81 

173 

Woburn, 

1,346 

1,050 

.78-01 

221 

Attleboro',   . 

1,147 

843 

.73-54 

174 

Charlestown, 

4,946 

3,856 

.77-97 

222 

Greenfield,  . 

634 

466 

.73-50 

175 

Sandisfield, . 

305 

237 

.77-87 

223 

Milford,  .     . 

2,048 

1,500 

.73-24 

176 

Huntington, 

245 

190 

.77-75 

224 

Southwick,  . 

264 

193 

.73-11 

177 

Medford,      . 

1,081 

840 

.77-75 

225 

Manchester, 

390 

285 

.73-08 

178 

Melrose, .     . 

523 

406 

.77-72 

226 

Pembroke,  . 

275 

200 

•72-91 

179 

Ipswich,  .     . 

600 

466 

.77-67 

227 

Dudley,  .     . 

382 

278 

.72-77 

180 

Hopkinton, . 

823 

638 

.77-52 

228 

Andover,     . 

884 

642 

.72-62 

181 

Chesterfield, 

177 

137 

.77-40 

229 

Douglas, .     . 

482 

350 

.72-61 

182 

Groton,   .     . 

649 

502 

.77-35 

230 

Yarmouth,  . 

518 

375 

.72-49 

183 

Middleboro', 

932 

720 

.77-25 

231 

Middleton,  . 

216 

156 

.72-45 

184 

Newton,  .     . 

1,631 

1,257 

.77-07 

232 

Acushnet,    . 

319 

231 

.72-41 

185 

Monson,  .     . 

547 

421 

.77-06 

233 

N.Brookf'ld, 

560 

v405 

.72-41 

186 

Lynnfield,    . 

159 

122 

.77-04 

234 

W.Brookf'ld, 

340 

246 

.72-35 

187 

Berkley, .     . 

190 

146 

.76-84 

235 

Deerfield,     . 

649 

469 

.72-26 

188 

Cohasset, 

440 

338 

.76-82 

236 

Braintree,    . 

787 

568 

.72-17 

189 

Middlefield, 

150 

115 

.76-67 

237 

Mendon, 

289 

208 

.72-15 

190 

Barre,     .     . 

544 

417 

.76-65 

238 

Holliston,     . 

771 

555 

.72-05 

191 

Sutton,    .     . 

483 

370 

.76-60 

239 

Palmer,  .     . 

767 

552 

.71-97 

192 

Wenham,     . 

196 

150 

.76-53 

240 

Shrewsbury, 

'    303 

218 

.71-95 

193 

Canton,  .     . 

704 

538 

.76-49 

241 

Abington,    . 

1,801 

1,295 

.71-93 

194 

Danvers, 

1,043 

797 

.76-41 

242 

Brimfield,     . 

269 

193 

.71-75 

195 

Ashfield, .     . 

268 

204 

.76-31 

243 

N.Marlboro', 

338 

242 

.71-75 

196 

Watertown, 

711 

542 

.76-30 

244 

Rowley,  .     . 

275 

196 

.71-45 

197 

Quincy,  .     . 

1,417 

1,079 

.76-18 

245 

Leyden,  .     . 

160 

114 

.71-25 

198 

Hanover,     . 

310 

237 

.76-15 

246 

Monterey,    . 

163 

116 

.71-17 

199 

Eastham, 

154 

117 

.75-97 

247 

Bridgewater, 

695 

494 

.71-15 

200 

Fitchburg,    . 

1,450 

1,099 

.75-79 

248 

Foxborougk, 

506 

359 

.70-95 

201 

Worcester,  . 

4,601 

3,482 

.75-69 

249 

Billerica, 

375 

266 

.70-93 

202 

Mansfield,    . 

414 

312 

.75-48 

250 

Whately,      . 

207 

146 

.70-77 

203 

Sturbridge, . 

465 

351 

.75-48 

251 

Leicester,     . 

554 

392 

.70-76 

204 

Georgetown, 

366 

276 

.75-41 

252 

Wareham,    . 

721 

509 

.70-60 

205 

Needham,    . 

514 

387 

.75-29 

253 

S.  Danvers, . 

1,319 

930 

.70-51 

206 

Shutesbury, 

163 

122 

.75-15 

254 

Hamilton,     . 

161 

113 

.70-50 

207 

Beverly, .     . 

1,144 

858 

.75-04 

255 

Roxbury, 

5,559 

3,901 

.70-17 

208 

Randolph,    . 

1,298 

972 

.74-92 

256 

Charlemont, 

244 

171 

.70-08 

209 

Plynipton,    . 

221 

165 

.74-89 

257 

Shelburne,  . 

259 

181 

.69-88 

210 

Boston,    .     . 

32929 

24656 

.74-88 

258 

Alford,     .     . 

111 

77 

.69-82 
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260 
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Newburyp't, 
Springfield, . 
Brewster,  . 
Holyoke, 
Sharon,  .  . 
N.Bridgew'r, 
Savoy,  . 
E.Bridgew'r, 
Milton,  .  . 
Saugus,  .  . 
Webster, 
Southbridge, 
Hancock, 
W.  Boylston, 
Westport,  .. 
Egremont,  . 
Mattapoisett, 
Millbury,  . 
Stoneham,  . 
Blandford,  . 
Wilbraham, 
Lee,  .  .  . 
Clinton,*.  . 
Groveland,  . 
Chilrnark,  . 
Townsend,  . 
Chatbam,  . 
Tyringham, 
North  ampt'n, 
Westfield,  . 
Hull,  .  .  . 
Marlboro',  . 
Ricbmond,  . 
Carver,  .  . 
Hingbam,  . 
Salisbury,  . 
Southamp'n, 
W.Springf'd, 


2,548 

3,090 
307 
906 
252 

1,343 
199 
742 
552 
448 
512 
842 
172 
578 
650 
200 
282 
717 
509 
245 
396 
863 
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136 
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348 
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116 
391 
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134 
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481 
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164 
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94 
865 
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28 
793 
127 
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526 
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Longnieadow 
S.  Reading, . 
Dover,     .     . 
Agawam, 
Lanesboro', . 
Dartmouth, . 
Williamsto'n, 
Bradford,     . 
Seekonk, 
Ludlow,  .     . 
Sandwicb,    . 
Topsfield,     . 
Montgomery, 
Hinsdale,     . 
Fall  River,  . 
W.  Stockb'e, 
N.  Asbford, . 
Burlington, . 
Eastbamp'n, 
Washington, 
N.  Andover, 
Dalton,    .     . 
Gt.Barring'n, 
Lawrence,  . 
Salem,     .     . 
Blackstone, . 
Pittsfield,     . 
Adams,    .     . 
Stockbridge, 
Cbesbire, 
Somerset,     . 
Tolland, .     . 
Lenox,    .     . 
Mt.Wasb'nt'n 
Sheffield, 
Granville,    . 
Clarksburg, . 
Marshpee,    . 


249 

157 

614 

386 

159 

100 

333 

206 

255 

157 

778 

478 

543 

332 

329 

201 

246 

149 

270 

163 

1,010 

608 

222 

133 

86 

51 

304 

182 

3,909 
354 

2,338 
211 

49 

29 

101 

59 

369 

215 

224 

130 

489 

283 

261 

150 

806 

462 

3,210 
3,853 

1,819 
2,181 

1,048 

1,821 

1,315 

461 

583 

1,003 

716 

251 

319 

168 

402 

209 

133 

69 

377 

194 

75 

36 

630 

299 

282 

134 

96 

41 

55 

39 

.63-05 
.62-95 
.62-89 
.62-01 
.61-57 
.61-44 
.61-23 
.61-09 
.60-77 
.60-56 
.60-25 
.59-91 
.59-88 
.59-87 
.59-81 
.59-75 
.59-18 
.58-41 
.58-40 
.58-04 
.57-87 
.57-66 
.57-32 
.56-67 
.56-62 
.55-63 
.55-08 
.54-49 
.54-45 
.52-66 
.52-11 
.51-88 
.51-46 
.48-67 
.47-54 
.47-52 
.43-23 
.71-82 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— Third  Series. 

Table,  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State,  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  mean  average  attendance  of  their 
children  upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1862-3. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  these  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante  p.  74.} 


SUFFOLK     C  OUNT Y 


TOWNS. 


i  «  F 


WINTHROP, 

N.  Chelsea,. 


107 
136 


OJ,e'» 

oil  c-S 


1  fe*2  < 


a  orj* 

-T3  0) 


93 
116 


.87-38 
.85-29 


TOWNS. 


Chelsea, 
Boston, 


C  0) 

•a 

0>  03 

13 

£<M 

J5  o 

°->  „ 

a  o 

•=£  ■ 

c  «  s 

O   3>   £ 

MOB 

go 

§3 

"•a  a 

°§2 

a  a 

5S 

s3 

2,675 

2,105 

32929 

21656 

m 


■Sort"3 

o^cS. 

«  a_»T3  CD 


.78-69 
.74-88 


ESSEX     C  OUNT  Y 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


NAHANT,    • 

81 

79 

.97-53 

18 

Swampscott, 

297 

2G6 

.89-56 

19 

Boxf'ord, 

209 

175 

.83-97 

20 

Amesbury,  . 

712 

597 

.83-85 

21 

Newbury,     . 

266 

223 

.83-83 

22 

Lynn,      .     . 

3,990 

3,335 

.83-60 

23 

Essex,     .     . 

299 

248 

.82-94 

24 

Rockport,     . 

683 

550 

.80-60 

25 

Gloucester,  . 

2.295 

1,828 

.79-67 

26 

Methuen, 

467 

372 

.79-66 

27 

Mai'blehead, 

1,366 

1,081 

.79-17 

28 

Haverhill,    . 

1,683 

1,313 

.78-04 

29 

Ipswich,  .     . 

600 

466 

.77-67 

30 

Lynnfield,    . 

159 

122 

.77-04 

31 

Wenham,     . 

196 

150 

.76-53 

32 

Danvers, 

1,043 

797 

.76-41 

33 

Georgetown, 

366 

276 

.75-41 

34 

Beverly, 
W.  Newbury, 
Manchester, 
Andover, 
Middleton,  . 
Rowley,  .  . 
S.  Danvers, 
Hamilton,  . 
Newburyp't, 
Saugus,  .  . 
Groveland,  . 
Salisbury,  . 
Bradford,  . 
Topsfield,  . 
N.  Andover, 
Lawrence,  . 
Salem,     .     . 


1,144 

858 

442 

327 

390 

285 

884 

642 

216 

156 

275 

196 

1,319 

930 

161 

113 

2,548 

1,773 

448 

306 

267 

178 

735 

466 

329 

201 

222 

133 

489 

283 

3,210 

1,819 

3,853 

2,181 

.75-04 
.73-98 
.73-08 
.72-62 
.72-45 
.71-45 
.70-51 
.70-50 
.69-58 
.68-30 
.66-67 
.63-40 
.61-09 
.59-91 
.57-87 
.56-67 
.56-62 
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MIDDLESEX    COUNTY, 


-  - 

a  to 

i 

C 

sfil 

Si 

JS<M 

■ 

C 

• 

03  O 

C  3  B  U 

-2    -"^ 

TOWNS. 

p  s  a 
9  P  > 
■5  ^o 

|1 

TOWNS. 

T3  ^o 

tf/2 

«    _ 

£  o 

s-  s.  o  $ 

c  o 

o—  o 

o  >.s  p 

0-a"S 

0  ^  c  £ 

°3° 

§1 

O  r*  C  o 

o5o 

c*2 

p»5 

£§ 

°ioB 

—   C3 

•"  -  1-  X 

£ 

s 

K 

'A 

rt 

PS 

1DUNSTABLE, 

71 

90 

1.27-16 

27 

Winchester, 

106 

336 

.82-88 

2   Sudbury, 

234 

267 

1.11-32 

28 

Chelmsford, 

454 

371 

.82-38 

3 

Boxborough, 

85 

90 

1.05-83 

29 

Pepperell,    . 

361 

296 

.81-99 

1 

Carlisle,  .     . 

115 

114 

.99-13 

30 

Wayland,     . 

250 

201 

.81-80 

5 

Bedford, 

140 

135 

.96-79 

31 

Lincoln, .     . 

128 

101 

.81-25 

*  6 

Acton,     .     . 

361 

316 

.95-81 

32 

Beading, 

510 

131 

.80-16 

7 

W.  Camb'ge, 

420 

381 

.90-71 

33 

Ashland, 

265 

212 

.80-19 

8 

Weston,  .     . 

233 

211 

.90-56 

31 

Sherborn,    . 

216 

172 

.79-86 

9 

Lexington,  . 

392 

353 

.90-18 

35 

Belmont, 

205 

162 

.79-02 

10 

Stow,       .     . 

293 

261 

.90-10 

36 

Natick,    .     . 

873 

685 

.78-52 

11 

Shirley,  .     . 

220 

195 

.88-86 

37 

Woburn, 

1,316 

1,050 

.78-01 

12 

Westford,     . 

303 

267 

.88-28 

38 

Ckarlestown, 

1,916 

3,856 

.77-97 

13 

Somerville,  . 

1,658 

1,456 

.87-85 

39 

Medford,      . 

1,081 

810 

.77-75 

14 

Ashby,    .     . 

238 

208 

.87-39 

10 

Melrose, .     . 

523 

106 

.77-72 

15 

Tewksbury, 

221 

192 

.86-88 

41 

Hopkinton, . 

823 

638 

.77-52 

16 

Maiden,  .     . 

1,280 

1,109 

.86-68 

42 

Groton,  .     . 

619 

502 

.77-35 

17 

Cambridge,. 

4,912 

4,243 

.86-39 

43 

Newton,  .     . 

1,631 

1,257 

.77-07 

18 

Waltham,    . 

1,152 

994 

.86-33 

41 

Watertown, 

711 

512 

.76-30 

19 

Dracut,   .     . 

335 

288 

.86-12 

15 

N.  Beading, 

218 

185 

.71-60 

20 

Lowell,    .     . 

5,372 

4,596 

.85-55 

16 

Holliston,     . 

771 

555 

.72-05 

21 

Concord, 

420 

358 

.85-21 

17 

Billerica, 

375 

266 

.70-93 

22 

Brighton, 

728 

615 

.81-55 

18 

Stoneham,  . 

509 

311 

.67-09 

23 

Tyngsboro', 

124 

104 

.84-27 

19 

Townsend,  . 

523 

318 

.66-51 

24 

Wilmington, 

164 

138 

.81-15 

50 

Marlboro',    . 

1,236 

793 

.61-20 

25 

Littleton, 

202 

169 

,  .83-66 
.83-33 

51 

S.  Beading, 

611 

386 

.62-95 

26 

Framingham, 

858 

715 

52 

Burlington, . 

101 

59 

.58-11 

WORCESTEB    COUNTY. 


1 

WESTBORO', 

546 

633  1.16-03 

11 

Boylston,     . 

181 

166 

.90-22 

2 

Hubbardston 

325 

326 

1.00-16 

15 

Ashburnham 

474 

421 

.S8-82 

3 

Berlin,    .     . 

185 

184 

.99-73 

16 

Princeton,    . 

265 

231 

.87-36 

4 

Paxton,  .     . 

127 

125 

.98-82 

17 

Charlton,     . 

376 

326 

.86-81 

5 

Templeton, . 

478 

455 

.95-19 

18 

Phillipston,  . 

163 

111 

.86-81 

6 

Butland, 

220 

206 

.93-61 

19 

Oakham, 

196 

170 

.86-73 

7 

Dana,      .     . 

194 

180 

.93-01 

20 

Northboro', . 

245 

209 

.85-31 

8 

Gardner, 

470 

437 

.92-98 

21 

Holden,  .     . 

378 

322 

.85-19 

9 

Spencer, 

614 

570 

.92-92 

22 

Winchendon 

470 

396 

.81-36 

10 

Uxbridge,    . 

531 

492 

.92-75  , 

23 

Auburn, .     . 

166 

110 

.81-31 

11 

Harvard, 

257 

231 

.91-25 

21 

Northbridge, 

5S7 

191 

.83-73 

12 

Leominster, 

655 

597 

.91-15 

25 

Westminster, 

369 

307 

.83-33 

13 

Boyalston,   . 

337 

305 

.90-50 

26 

Brookfield,  . 

398 

329 

.82-79 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 


41 
42 


TOWNS. 


§  p 

•a 

« s? 

^ 

&-* 

^2 

a  o 

«  2 

^cn    . 
ggjS 

A 

C1.CO 
08  « 

■C  k-.  O 

i— '       ■+-* 

ZSx 

t>  a 

s  s 

°~-  a 

Ih-'O  3 

oca) 

52 

I-" 

s03 

^  "— '  CO 


CO    ' 


=  o 


«  -z-o 


27   Southboro', 
28,  Lunenburg, 
29   Athol,      . 
30;  N.  Braintree 

31  Warren,. 

32  Bolton,    . 

33  Petersham, 

34  Lancaster, 

35  Upton,    . 

36  Sterling, 

37  Hardwiek, 

38  Oxford,  . 

39  Grafton, . 
40;  Barre, 


Sutton,    . 
Fitch  burg, 


307 
220 
538 
162 
369 
304 
296 
378 
369 
357 
314 
566 
810 
544 
483 
1,450 


253 
181 
439 
132 
297 
244 
236 
302 
293 
282 
246 
443 
633 
417 
370 
1,099 


.82-57 
.82-27 
.81-60 
.81-48 
.80-62 
.80-43 
.79-90 
.79-89 
.79-40 
.78-99 
.78-50 
.78-36 
.78-15 
.76-65 
.76-60 
.75-79 


43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


TOWNS. 


S  v 
gj  bo 

*-•  o 

.O   GO 
5  «  t 


■a 

c 

a>  . 
-^•-^ 
+j  o 

03  O 

cat! 

CJ.33 

03  - 

s-  a 

Cv  O 
C3  3 

e  « 


o£  c.S 

'Sec'0 

P5 


Worcester,  . 
Sturbridge, . 
Milford,  .     . 
Dudley,  .     . 
Douglas, 
N.Brookfield, 
W.Brookfi'd, 
Men  don, 
Shrewsbury, 
Leicester,     . 
Webster, 
Southbridge, 
W.  Boylston, 
Millbury, 
Clinton,  . 
Blackstone 


4,601 

3,482 

465 

351 

2,048 

1,500 

382 

278 

482 

350 

560 

405 

340 

246 

289 

208 

303 

218 

554 

392 

512 

348 

842 

572 

578 

391 

717 

481 

736 

491 

1,048 

583 

.75-69 
.75-48 
.73-24 
.72-77 
.72-61 
.72-41 
.72-35 
.72-15 
.71-95 
.70-76 
.68-07 
.67-99 
.67-65 
.67-09 
.66-78 
.55-63 


HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


PLAINFIELD, 

Williamsb  g, 

Greenwich, . 

Cummington, 

Granby,  .     . 

Westha'pton, 

Pelham,  .     . 

Amherst, 

Worthington 

S.  Hadley,  . 

Prescott, 

Hatfield, 


88 
391 
103 
194 
152 
122 
156 
645 
211 
456 
117 
272 


96 

1.09-09 

13 

399 

1.02-17 

14 

99 

.96-11 

15 

179 

.92-53 

16 

139 

.91-78 

17 

108 

.88-93 

18 

135 

.86-86 

19 

545 

.84-57 

20 

177 

.83-89 

21 

378 

.82-90 

22 

94 

.80-34 

23 

218 

.80-33 

Goshen,  .     . 

Hadlev,  .     • 

Belchertown, 

Huntington, 

Chesterfield, 

Middlefield, 

Enfield,  . 

Ware,     .     . 

Northamp'n, 

Southampton 

Easthampt'n, 


83 

66 

345 

272 

562 

443 

245 

190 

177 

137 

150 

115 

207 

154 

644 

475 

1,314 

865 

238 

150 

369 

215 

.80-12 
.78-99 
.78-91 
.77-75 
.77-40 
.76-67 
.74-64 
.73-84 
.65-87 
.63-24 
.58-40 


HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


1 

HOLLAND,  • 

87 

84 

.96-55 

6 

Monson, .     . 

547 

421 

.77-06 

2 

Wales,     .     . 

130 

114   .88-08 

7 

Southwick,  . 

264 

193 

.73-11 

3 

Chester,  .     . 

262 

226:  .86-26 

8 

Palmer,  .     . 

767 

552 

.71-97 

4 

Russell,  .     . 

134 

111 

.83-21 

9 

Brimfield,    . 

269 

193 

.71-75 

5 

Chicopee,    . 

1,249 

1,023 

.81-95 

10 

Springfield, 

3,090 

2,149 

.69-55 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY— Continued. 


-  - 

a  so 

,0.  W 

c3  O 
fcOQQ 

Co  «  ° 
.3    .*>.S 

•a  6  a 

■s-  • 

C  C3  G 
P  O  > 

a  o 

fc030 

cZr.; 

TOWNS. 

S  »  te-3 

TOWNS. 

■a    -o 

J-  r 

^3^  o— • 

So* 

V-  S  S 

OS  s 

So*' 
"■a  ° 

L,2fflS 

o>Sp 

52 

52 

^007 

11 

Holyoke, 

906. 

627 

.69-26 

17 

Agawam, 

333 

206 

.62-01 

12 

Blandford,   . 

245 

164 

.66-94 

18 

Ludlow,  .     . 

270 

163 

.60-56 

13 

Wilbraharn, 

396 

265 

.66-92 

19 

Montgomery, 

86 

51 

.59-88 

14 

Westfield,    . 

985 

639 

.64-87 

20 

Tolland, .     . 

133 

69 

.51-8S 

15 

W.Springfi'd, 

413 

261 

.63-20 

21 

Granville,    . 

282 

134 

.47-52 

16 

Longmeadow 

249 

157 

.63-05 

FRANKLIN     COUNTY 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


MONROE, 

Hawley, 
Northfield, 
Erving,   . 
Warwick, 
New  Salern, 
Orange,  . 
Heath,     . 
Coleraine, 
Leverett, 
Bernardston 
Gill,    .     .     . 
Sunderland, 


43 

45 

1.04-65 

14 

129 

125 

.97-29 

15 

366 

344 

.93-99 

16 

114 

105 

.92-10 

17 

200 

184 

.92-00 

18 

228 

209 

.91-67 

19 

334 

301 

.90-12 

20 

142 

125 

.88-38 

21 

359 

315 

.87-88 

22 

211 

182 

.86-49 

23 

188 

160 

.85-37 

24 

155 

132 

.85-16 

25 

201 

170 

.84-83 

26 

Wendell, 

Montague, 

Buckland, 

Ashfield, 

Shutesbury, 

Rowe, 

Conway, 

Greenfield, 

Deerfield, 

Leyden, . 

AVhately, 

Charlemont 

Shelburne, 


144 

118 

386 

315 

383 

302 

268 

204 

• 

163 

122 

155 

116 

362 

269 

634 

466 

649 

469 

160 

114 

207 

146 

• 

244 

171 

259 

181 

.81-94 
.81-74 
.78-S5 
.76-31 
.75-15 
.74-84 
.74-31 
.73-50 
.72-26 
.71-25 
.70-77 
.70-08 
.69-88 


BERKSHIRE     COUNTY 


1 

2 

n 

O 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16; 


BECKET,    • 

327 

286 

.87-61 

17 

Florida,  .     . 

135 

114 

.84-81 

!  is 

Windsor, 

185 

146 

.79-19 

19 

Otis,  .     .     . 

165 

129 

.78-48 

20 

Sandisfield, . 

305 

237 

.77-87 

21 

Peru, .     .     . 

91 

67 

.74-18 

22 

N.  Marlboro', 

338 

242 

.71-75 

23 

Monterey,    . 

163 

116 

.71-17 

24 

Alford,    .     . 

111 

77 

.69-82 

25 

Savoy,     .     . 

199 

136 

.68-34 

26 

Hancock,     . 

172 

116 

.67-73 

27 

Egremont,   . 

200 

134 

.67-25 

28 

Lee,    .     .     . 

863 

575 

.66-80 

29 

Tyringham, 

143 

94 

.66-08 

30 

Richmond,  . 

198 

127 

.64-14 

31 

Lanesboro', . 

255 

157 

.61-57 

Williamst'wn 

Hinsdale, 

W.Stockb'ge, 

N.  Ashford, 

Washington 

Dalton,    .     , 

Gt.Barring'n 

Pittsfield, 

Adams,    . 

Stockbridge 

Cheshire, 

Lenox,    . 

Mt.Wash'g'n, 

Sheffield,     . 

Clarksburg, 


543 

332 

304 

182 

354 

211 

49 

29 

224 

130 

261 

150 

806 

462 

1,821 

1,003 

1,315 

716 

461 

251 

319 

16S 

377 

194 

75 

36 

630 

299 

96 

41 

.61-23 
.59-S7 
.59-75 
.59-18 
.58-04 
.57-66 
.57-32 
.55-08 
.54-49 
.54-45 
.52-66 
.51-46 
.48-67 
.47-54 
.43-23 
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NORFOLK     COUNTY 
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1 

BROOKLINE, 

795 

743 

.93-46 

13 

Cohasset, 

440 

338 

.76-82 

2 

W.Roxbury, 

1,053 

949 

.90-17 

14 

Canton,  .     . 

704 

538 

.76-49 

3 

Bellingham, 

275 

247 

.89-82 

15 

Quincy,  .     . 

1,417 

1,079 

.76-18 

4 

Med  way,  .    . 

611 

543 

.88-87 

16 

Needhain,    . 

514 

387 

.75-29 

5 

Dorchester, . 

2,003 

1,754 

.87-57 

17 

Randolph,    . 

1.298 

972 

.74-92 

6 

Medfield,     . 

165 

144 

.87-27 

18 

Braintree',    . 

787 

568 

.72-17 

7 

Franklin,     . 

388 

338 

.87-24  i 

19 

Foxborough, 

506 

359 

.70-95 

8 

Wrentham, . 

628 

528 

.84-16  I 

20 

Roxbury, 

5,559 

3,901 

.70-17 

9 

Walpole,      . 

336 

278 

.82-74 

21 

Sharon,  .     . 

252 

174 

.69-05 

10 

Dedham, 

1,155 

945 

.81-86  ! 

22 

Milton,    .     . 

552 

377 

.68-30 

11 

Stoughton,  . 

1,075 

852 

.79-30  | 

23 

Dover,    .     . 

159 

100 

.62-89 

12 

Weymouth, . 

1,604 

1,254 

.78-21 

1 

BRISTOL     COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


RAYNHAM, 

Rehoboth, 
Dighton, 
N.Bedford, 
Swanzey, 
Norton,   . 
Fairhaven, 
Freetown, 
Easton,   . 
Berkley,  . 


.      294 

260 

.88-61 

11 

.       390 

344   .88-33 

12 

.       311 

270 

.86-98 

13 

.    3,731 

3,117 

.83-56 

14 

.       261 

218 

.83-52 

15 

.       381 

312 

.82-02 

16 

.       600 

490 

.81-75 

17 

.       331 

261 

.79-00 

18 

.       646 

509 

.78-87 

19 

.       190 

146 

.76-84 

Mansfield,  . 
Taunton,  •  . 
Attleboro',  . 
Acushnet,  . 
Westport,  . 
Dartmouth, . 
Seekonk, 
Fall  River,  . 
Somerset,     . 


414 

312 

3,013 

2,224 

1,147 

843 

319 

231 

650 

439 

778 

478 

246 

149 

3,909 

2,338 

402 

209 

.75-48 
.73-81 
.73-54 
.72-41 
.67-54 
.61-44 
.60-77 
.59-81 
.52-11 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


MARION, 

Rochester, 
Hanson,  . 
Kingstcn, 
W.  Bridgew'r, 
S.  Scituate, 
Plymouth, 
Halifax,  . 
Duxbury, 
Scituate, 
Marshfield, 
Lakeville, 
Middleboro', 


179 

197 

1.10-34 

14 

205 

188 

.91-71 

15 

271 

240 

.88-56 

16 

297 

258 

.87-04 

17 

398 

338 

.85*05 

18 

339 

283 

.83-63 

19 

1,285 

1,071 

.83-39 

20 

146 

118 

.81-16 

21 

487 

391 

.80-29 

22 

418 

335 

.80-26 

23 

379 

301 

.79-42 

24 

201 

158 

.78-86 

25 

932 

720 

.77-35 

Hanover, 
Plympton,    . 
Pembroke,  . 
Abington,    . 
Bridgewater, 
Wareham,   . 
N.  Bridgew'r, 
E.  Bridgew'r, 
Mattapoisett, 
Hull,  .     .     . 
Carver,  .     . 
Hingham,    . 


310 

237 

221 

165 

275 

200 

1,801 

1,295 

695 

494 

721 

509 

1,343 

921 

742 

504 

282 

189 

44 

28 

213 

136 

823 

526 

.76-15 
.74-89 
.72-91 
.71-93 
.71-15 
.70-60 
.68-62 
.68-33 
.67-20 
.64-77 
.64-08 
.63-91 
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ORLEANS, 

343 

332 

.96-79 

8 

Wellfleet,  . 

boo 

415 

.74-77 

2 

Dennis,  .     . 

801 

703 

.87-77 

9 

Harwich,    . 

807 

600 

.74-35 

3 

Barnstable, 

1,003 

869 

.86-64 

10 

Yarmouth, . 

518 

375 

.72-19 

4 

Truro,    .     . 

388 

320 

.82-17 

11 

Brewster,   . 

307 

213 

.69-54 

5 

Provincefn, 

692 

558 

.80-64 

12 

Chatham,    . 

688 

457 

.66-50 

6 

Falmouth,  . 

466 

371 

.79-61 

13 

Sandwich,  . 

1,010 

608 

.60-25 

7 

Eastham,    . 

154 

117 

.75-97 

Marshpee,  . 

55 

39 

.71-82 

DUKE  S    C  OUNTY. 


TISBUM,  • 

Edgartown, 


410 
356 


472 

293 


1.15-12 

.82-30 


Chilmark, 


136        90 


.66-55 


NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET, 


.91-19 


SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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T  A  B  L  E ,  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according 
to  the  average  attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public  Schools, 
for  the  year  1862-3. 
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COUNTIES. 

Katio  of 
attend.,  &c. 

2 

1 

,  DUKES,     • 

.94-84 

1 

2 

Nantucket, 

.91-19 

3 

3 

Middlesex, 

.81-64 

5 

4 

Franklin,   . 

/ 

.80-72 

4 

5 

Worcester, 

.78-92 

7 

6 

Hampshire, 

.78-12 

6 

7 

Norfolk,     . 

.77-99 

10 

8 

Barnstable, 

.75-50 

8 

9 

Plymouth,  . 

.75-44 

9 

10 

Suffolk, 

.75-24 

11 

11 

Bristol, 

.73-03 

13 

12 

Essex, 

.71-83 

12 

13 

Hampden, . 

.70-34 

14 

14 

Berkshire, . 

.60-66 

MEAN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  State, 
Mean  average  attendance,  .         .         .         .         ... 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and 
15,  expressed  in  decimals, 


238,381 
181,051 

.76 
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(For  Index  of  Town  School  Reports,  see  the  following  pages. ) 

Abstract  of  Town  School  Reports.    (See  Index  of  Abstracts.) 
Agent  of  Board,  services  of,  8,  59,  89. 

visit  of,  to  Military  Academy  .at  West  Point,  59,  90. 

Report  of,  89. 

Examiner  of  Academy    at  West  Point,  and  his  account  of  its  origin,  exercises, 
condition,  &c,  90,  et  seq. 
Appropriations  by  towns -for  Schools,  6,  7. 
Assistant  Secretary,  services  of,  10. 

Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  5. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  17. 

statistics  of,  17, 

instructors  and  lecturers  at,  19. 

library  of,  20. 

success  of,  20. 

wants  of,  21. 

Casey,  Silas,  Major  Gen.,  letter  of,  122. 
Common  School  System,  obstacle  to  success  of,  5. 

Emerson,  George  B.,  Report  of,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  30. 
circular  of,  respecting  excellence  in  reading,  62. 

Framingham  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  12. 
statistics  of,  12. 
prosperity  of,  13. 
salary  of  teachers  of,  14. 

Hazen,  W.  B.,  Brig.  Gen.,  letter  of,  123. 
High  Schools,  50. 

statutes  concerning,  50. 

number  of  towns  not  maintaining  either  grade  of,  though  required  by  law,  52. 

tabular  statement  of  population  and  valuation  of  towns,  not  maintaining,  though 
required,  52. 
Institutes  for  Teachers.    (See  Teachers'  Institutes.) 
Jackson,  Samuel  C,  services  of,  10. 
Lee,  Thomas,  premiums  of,  to  encourage  art  of  reading,  62,  65. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  Major-Gen.,  letter  of,  122. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point.    (See  West  Point  Military  Academy  and  Report  of  Agent 

of  the  Board.) 
Military  Instruction  in  Schools,  9,  70. 

Committee  of  Board,  and  their  Report  upon,  9,  71. 

Resolve  of  Legislature  concerning,  70. 
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Military  Instruction  in  High  School  at  Brookline,  70. 
letter  of  M.  B.  Williams,  71. 

Report  of  School  Committee  and  of  Mr.  Williams,  concerning,  72. 
success  of  the  experiment,  73. 
utility  of,  and  reasons  for,  73,  et  seq. 

Eeport  of  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture  concerning,  in  Public  Schools  of  Switzer- 
land's, 
substance  of  an  act  recommended  to  be  passed  by  the  legislature,  concerning,  79. 

Normal  Schools,  salutary  influence  of,  7,  24. 

term  of  study  in,  should  be  extended,  8,  21. 

Reports  of  visitors  upon,  12,  et  seq. 

usefulness  and  estimation  of,  62. 

appropriations  and  premiums  to  promote  art  of  reading  in,  62. 

admission  to,  and  course  of  study  in,  65. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  Agent,  of  the  Board,  services  of,  8,  59,  89. 

Report  of,  89. 

examination  and  sketch  of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  90,  et  seq. 

Reading,  art  of,  encouraged  in  Normal  Schools,  62. 

Circular  of  Dr.  Emerson,  respecting  excellence  in,  62. 
Report  of  Board  of  Education,  5. 
Report  of  Visitors  of  Normal  School,  at  Framingham,  12. 

at  Westfield,  14. 

at  Bridgewater,  17. 

at  Salem,  22. 
Report  of  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  30. 
Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  36. 
Report  of  Agent  of  the  Board,  89. 
Reports  of  School  Committees.    (See  Abstracts.) 


Salem  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  22. 

prosperity  of,  22. 

examination  of,  23. 

statistics  of,  24. 
School  Committees'  Reports,  Abstracts  of.    (See  Abstracts.) 
School  Fund,  54. 

addition  to,  and  amount  of,  54. 

prospect  and  importance  of  increasing  it,  55,  et  seq. 

proposed  conditions  on  which  income  of,  shall  be  distributed  to  towns,  59. 
School  Money,  average  amount  per  child  between  5  and  15,  for  ten  years,  57. 

proposed  increase  of  average  sum  to  be  required,  58. 
School  Returns.     (See  Appendix  in  Index  of  Abstracts  of  School  Reports.) 
Schools  Public,  support  and  condition  of,  7,  38,  57. 

evil  effect  of  reducing  appropriations  for,  6,  39,  et  seq.  43. 

statistics  of,  10,  36. 

relation  of,  to  the  support  and  defence  of  the  country,  10. 

Elementary  studies  in,  13. 

length  of,  reduced,  43. 

law  concerning  length  of,  requiring  a  sufficient  number  to  be  kept  six  months,  43,  49. 

tabular  statement  of  towns  not  complying  with  the  law  concerning  length  of,  45,  et  seq. 

wages  of  teachers  of,  reduced,  39,  et  seq. 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  services  of,  8. 

Report  of,  36. 
Scholarships  provided  by  the  State.    (See  State  Scholarships.) 
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Statistics  of  Public  Schools,  Summary  of,  36. 

value  of,  10. 

tabular  statement  of.    (See  Appendix,  ii.) 
State  Scholarships,  change  suggested  in  the  law  establishing,  9,  59. 

Tables,  Graduated,  of  statistics.    (See  Appendix,  xlii.) 
Teachers,  wages  of,  reduced,  39. 

reduction  of  wages  of,  unwise  and  unjust,  40,  et  seq. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  number  and  success  of,  60. 

when  and  where  held,  60. 

value  of,  60. 

instructors  and  lecturers  at,  61. 
Thayer,  Sylvanus,  Col.,  connection  of,  with  "West  Point  Military  Academy,  91. 
Treasurer's  Report,  30. 
Truancy,  59,  67,  et  seq. 

acts  concerning,  67,  80, 

Report  of  truant  officers  in  Boston  concerning,  69. 

laws,  by-laws,  and  forms  of  procedure  concerning,  80,  et  seq. 

War,  effect  of,  upon  schools,  11. 

Westfield  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  14. 

prosperity  of,  14. .  , 

statistics  of,  15. 

donations  to,  16. 

wants  of,  17. 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  90,  et  seq. 

Report  of  Agent  of  the  Board  concerning,  90,  et  seq. 

subjects  of  study  in,  94. 

methods  of  instruction  in,  97. 

discipline  of,  103. 

health  of  cadets  in,  106. 

objections  to,  108. 

civil  influence  and  importance  of,  113. 

competitive  examination  for  admission  to,  recommended,  115. 

modifications  of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to,  proposed  by  the  board  of  vistors,  121. 

testimony  of  Major-Gen.  George  B.  McClellan,  Major-Gen.   Silas  Casey,  and  Brig. 
Gen.  W.  B.  Hazen,  respecting  competitive  examination  in,  122,  123. 
Williams,  Moses  B.  Esq.,  letter  and  report  of,  concerning  military  instructions  in  schools, 

71,  73. 
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Amesbury,    . 

Andover, 

Ashbumham, 

Ashby, 

Athol,  . 

Attleborough, 


Barnstable, 

Barre,  . 

Becket, 

Berlin, 

Blackstone, 

Blandford, 

Boston, 

Boylston, 

Braintree, 

Bridgewater 

Brighton, 

Brookfield, 

Brookline, 

Cambridge, 

Canton, 

Carver, 

Charlestown, 

Charlemont, 

Charlton, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Chesterfield, 

Chicopee, 

Concord, 

Cummington, 

Dalton, 
Dana,   . 

Danvers, 

Dartmouth, 

Deerfield, 

Dracut, 

Dunstable, 


East  Bridgewater, 
Egremont,    . 

Fairhaven,  . 
FallKiver,  . 
Falmouth,  . 
Foxborough, 
Framingham, 
Franklin, 
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25 

77 
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Princeton, 132 
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Salem, 31 

Sandisfield, 182 

Saugus, 35 
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Shirley, 96 

Shrewsbury, 133 

Shutesbury, 172 

Southborough, 134 
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South  Reading, 97 

Southwick,   .        .        ...        .  158 

Spencer, 135 


Springfield,  . 
Sterling, 
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Sunderland, . 
Sutton, 

Taunton, 
Tyngsborough, 
Tyringham,  . 

Walpole, 
Waltham,     . 
Ware,   . 
Wareham,    . 
Warwick, 
Washington, 
Watertown,  . 
Webster, 
Westfield,     . 
Westford,     . 
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Williamstown, 
Windsor, 
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Worcester,    . 
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184 
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TOPICS  IN  THE  ABSTRACTS  OF  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

Absenteeism,  20,  79, 110, 112, 151, 175, 182, 192, 

Attendance,  47, 110, 114, 180,  181, 192,  217,  230,  234,  236,  238. 

Apparatus,  167,  173,  216, 

Boston,  Public  Schools  of,  2,  el  seq.  12. 

Children  employed  in  Factories,  154,  211. 

College  Students,  employment  of,  as  teachers,  14,  63, 185. 

Common  School  System,  success  of,  12,  16, 18,  66,  69,  108,  238. 

Course  of  Studies,  89, 128. 

Corporeal  Punishment,  7,  99, 148, 150,  165, 184, 189. 

Discipline,  7,  56,  93,  165. 
Dismission  of  Scholars,  180,  217. 
District  System,  66,  81,  109, 125, 128,  197. 

abolition  of,  128. 
Drawing,  37,  67. 

Education,  political  value  of,  25,  69,  93,  94, 151, 166, 177, 179,  195,  199,  222. 
object  of,  65, 171, 187,  203. 

Evening  Schools,  5, 12,  22,  75, 141, 160,  209,  212. 

Examinations,  172,  203. 

English  Language  and  Literature,  study  of,  too  much  neglected,  13, 75,  87,  111,  198,  207  216. 

Female  Teachers,  14,  40, 116, 124, 131, 132, 155, 185, 197. 

Geography,  167, 173,  216. 

Government,  130,  148,  184,  189. 

Grammar  Schools,  202. 

Gymnastics  and  Physical  Training,  6, 10,  28,  71,  79,  84,  162,  201,  224. 

High  Schools,  17,  31,  39,  90,  139, 177,  214. 
Home  Education,  27,  97, 113, 140,  208,  229. 

Institutes  for  Teachers,  21,  28, 106, 144. 

Mathematics,  study  of,  too  prominent,  13, 107. 

Military  Instruction  in  Schools,  11, 194, 

Morals  and  Manners,  29,  34, 117,  190, 199. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction,  8,  85,  92,  116, 120, 156,  157, 187, 191,  223. 

Music,  36,  67. 

Municipal  System,  66, 128. 

Normal  Schools,  17,  226,  231. 

Object-teaching,  37,  78. 
Order  in  School,  148. 

Parents,  relation  of,  to  teachers,  25, 113, 115, 119, 125, 129, 140, 153,  169, 192,  206. 

duty  of,  to  schools,  19,  26,  33,  43,  45,  51,  67,  80,  92,  95,  96,  97, 101, 110, 112, 114, 119, 
129,  143,  151,  152,  163,  167,  170,  173,  175,  182,  183,  193, 198,  204,  206,  208,  219, 
229,  235. 
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Parents,  complaints  of,  102, 115,  151,  153,  204,  235. 

duty  of,  to  their  children,  19,  31,  80,  93,  110, 132,  140, 175,  185,  192,  218,  220,  237. 

liability  of,  for  disturbance  of  school,  205. 
Penmanship,  100. 

Physical  Training  and  Gymnastics,  6, 10,  28,  71,  79,  84,  162,  201,  224. 
Primary  Schools,  25,  37,  78,  105,  200,  208,  228. 

method  of  teaching  in,  10,  26,  35,  37,  78, 146,  196,  209, 

relation  of,  to  higher  schools,  30,  35,  214. 
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